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PREFACE 


Al-Hakam b. Naff related to us that Shu'ayb 
told us of Zuhri that he said: 'Amir b. Sa'd 
related to me regarding Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas 
that he told him that die Messenger of God 
said: “You will be rewarded for whatever 
expenditure you undertake for God's 
pleasure, even to the morsel of food you put 
in your wife's mouth.” 

(Abu 'Abdullah al-Bukhari, 
Al-jami'al-sahih, #56) 


Muslims have recorded sayings and deeds of the Prophet, such as the one quoted 
above, by the thousands. There are a large number of such records, known as hadiths , 
transmitted through various chains of narration. Often a single text will be recorded with 
numerous minor and major variants. This, as I see it, is the source of the problem of 
hadith literature: what is one to make of the many variants of a single text, all of which 
purport to record a single event? 

Early Muslim scholars of hadith literature recognized this problem and developed 
methods to solve it. By analyzing the various texts and the narrators through whom these 
texts were transmitted they attempted to categorize the narrators in terms of their reliability 
in transmitting the texts. Using this information on the characteristics of narrators they 
developed classes for the various versions of a hadith, ranging from “authentic” to 
“forged.” 


1 1 have used this siglum for the Arabic sallallahu 'alayhi wa sal lam (“May God send blessings and 
peace on him") which is commonly used after the name of the Prophet Muhammad in two ways. 
Where I have used the Prophet’s name in my own text, I have used it to dispense of my own religious duty 
in this regard to say this prayer for the Prophet when I write his name. Also, where I present Arabic text 
quoted in transliteration, and the original actually contains this prayer, I have referred to the occurrence of 
this prayer in that text by inserting this siglum in its place. To have transliterated every occurrence of this 
prayer in quoted Arabic texts would have made the already difficult task of reading Arabic in transliteration 
even more difficult. 



Recently, beginning with the work of Ignaz Goldziher (1850-1921), scholars in the 
West began to question this classical Muslim tradition of hadith scholarship. 2 The problem 
they were approaching was the same one: how does one make sense of variant reports 
supposedly recording real incidents? Their solution, however, involved a closer look at the 
substance of what was being reported instead of the people who (supposedly) transmitted 
it. Goldziher suggested that one could view the corpus of hadiths as growing over time. 
Whenever a controversy arose in the Islamic community, one could identify hadiths 
supporting one view or another as having been created as ammunition for partisans in that 
controversy. 

Scholars in the West have greeted Goldziher’s approach to hadith with enthusiasm. 
To many such scholars this approach represents the introduction of a critical historical 
approach to materials whose meaning had become obfuscated by the dogmatic approach of 
the Muslims scholars. Among Muslim scholars, however, this style of hadith study has 
generated either ridicule or suspicion. They have regarded the skepticism of Western 
scholars concerning hadith material as a result of ignorance, or as an expression of 
“Orientalism” manifested in a desire to prove that the documentation for much of Islamic 
belief is forged. 

Discussions about the authenticity of hadith material have tended to proceed from 
certain general assumptions regarding its history. An attempt is then made to fit the data of 
hadiths into the framework provided by the assumed history of this literature. This is not 
to suggest that the general assumptions which serve as the point of departure are “pulled 
out of a hat.” Naturally such assumptions are intuitions developed from long study of 
hadith literature. The problem, however, is that the two different sets of scholars-Muslim 
and Westem-have two diametrically opposed sets of general assumptions, yet each claims 
that their “points of departure” have been culled from a “long study of hadith literature.” 


2 The existence of two such independent groups of scholars is quite evident to anyone familiar with 
the field. The existence of these two groups could be documented by an examination of the literature they 
produce. The literature of one group can be distinguished from that of the other by the bibliographic 
references which are considered necessary and those which are considered usual in each of the two groups. 
How one should refer to the two groups, however, is not as evident. In the following pages for 
convenience I often refer to the two groups of scholars as “Muslim scholars” and “Western scholars”. I 
realize that there are scholars who work in the ‘Western” tradition, but are Muslims, and there are scholars 
who are Western in terms of their geographic affiliation, but work within the “Muslim” tradition of hadith 
study. To use a more descriptive terminology I would refer to the Muslim scholars as those who work 
within the classical Islamic tradition of hadith study, while I would refer to the Western scholars as those 
who work within the modem critical historical tradition of hadith scholarship. Depending on the demands 
of the context, I will use the terms “Muslim scholars” or “classical Islamic scholars” to refer to one group, 
while I will use the terms “Western hadith scholars” or “scholars of the modem critical historical tradition 
of hadith scholarship” to refer to the other group. 



This existence of two “paradigms” of hadith study serves to bring out a circularity 
of logic which could not have surfaced otherwise. In both cases, scholars rely on their 
“general familiarity with the sources” to develop the framework within which they would 
base their understanding of the sources. Thus, when they approach the source material 
they view it through the filter of this framework--then, they use this already colored view 
of the evidence of the sources to justify that very framework. Of course, this must be 
understood as the usual dialectic between the inductive method and the deductive method. 
The problem is that there are two such dialectics! 

Three of the key issues which emerge as determining the understanding of this 
history of hadith literature 3 are: (i) assumptions regarding the actual writing of hadiths, (ii) 
the concept of “sunna,” and (iii) the date of the genesis of the isnad method. I have tried to 
transcend the split between the two groups of scholars by approaching the hadith material 
without making any commitments regarding these three divisive issues. Instead of making 
any assumptions regarding these issues, my analysis of the variants of the single hadith I 
have studied proceeds from these texts themselves. As I study the variants of the texts, I 
experiment alternatively with the Muslim vision of these three historical questions and 
various Western ones, in an attempt to see which of them better explains those patterns. 

This dissertation attempts to cut through the Gordian knot of the theoretical debate 
by staying as close as possible to the sources themselves. 4 I begin with a minimal 


3 It is important to note that assumptions regarding the issues listed here are more often than not 
implicit assumptions, even unconscious ones. In addition, analysis of the assumptions in the work of even 
a single author within a single work may yield the result that his understanding of certain hadiths at one 
point is guided by a certain stand on these issues, while his understanding of another hadith is guided by a 
second, perhaps conflicting stand on the same issue. The point being made in the text is only that 
assumptions regarding these and other such issues participate in the evidential content any hadith scholar 
sees in any given hadith. As a scholar argues a point basing his argumentation on a particular hadith, I 
would like to point out that such argumentation is based on that hadith combined with his positions on 
issues such as the ones listed here. Thus, though the sources themselves might “obviously” seem to yield 
a particular result to a scholar, such a result might not follow from the sources so obviously to someone 
who holds a different position regarding these issues. 

4 “Staying close to the sources” is an ideal which any hadith scholar will claim for his own 
analysis. Here I have accused scholars of not actually having achieved this ideal since implicit assumptions 
about various issues have acted as a filter between the sources and their understanding of the sources. The 
reader would be justified in wondering how I can claim to be avoiding such “filters,” and in what sense I feel 
that my analysis is actually closer to the sources than that of preceding scholars of either camps. Briefly 
put, I am not claiming that my analysis will be conducted in some vacuum devoid of any implicit 
assumptions to guide my perception of the sources. Rather, in so far as is possible I will avoid 
committing myself to contested assumptions. Additionally, when I am forced to take a stand regarding an 
assumption which would not be acceptable to both sides in this conflict of interpretations, I will attempt to 
use empathy to view the evidence as it would look to those who subscribe to one set of assumptions or 
another. By not taking any specific set of assumption for granted, and when necessary, by alternating 
between the various conflicting interpretive visions of the sources available, I believe I will be able to give 


framework for trying to understand the variations within the texts of a single hadith, and 
then I test various understandings of the history of hadith literature in order to see which 
understanding best explains the evidence of the text. The scope of this dissertation, the 
study of variants of a single hadith, is very limited. But, I would like to present it as a case 
study in which the method used in the investigation is as important as the substance of the 
experiment itself. 

As the ground for my experiment I have chosen a hadith which reports a 
conversation between the Prophet and Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas (d. 54 or 55) 5 which occurred 
during a visit of the Prophet to Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas while the latter was ill. In itself there is 
nothing too remarkable about this hadith. In various forms it occurs in many of the 
standard collections of hadiths and one legal issue, regarding the limitation of bequests to a 
third of the dying man’s property, is derived from it. 6 

I chose this hadith for study because it is the hadith for which I have found the 
greatest number of discussions in the Western literature. As such this hadith promised to 
be a fruitful ground on which to compare the results of my method of hadith study with the 
methods used by other scholars who have also studied the same hadith, both Western and 
Muslim. Since Marston Speight has devoted an entire article 7 to the study of this hadith, I 
begin this dissertation with a review of his discussion of the hadith in Chapter One. Then I 
move on to my own discussion of the hadith in Chapters Two, Three and Four. In the 
final chapter I summarize the results of my study and discuss some of the broader 
implications of my results to the general discussion of the authenticity of hadith literature. 


a voice to all the parties in the conflict. The real evidence of my having achieved this will have to be in 
my actual analysis of the hadiths. After following the manner in which I have analysed the hadiths of Sa'd 
the reader will have to judge for himself whether 1 have, in fact, achieved this goal or not. 

5 For a discussion of the various death dates proposed for him see Ahmad b. ' Ali b. Hajr al- 
'Asqalani Tahdhib al-Tahdhib (Hyderabad: Da'irat al-Ma'arif al-Nizamiyya. 11 vols. Reprint Beirut: Dar 
Sadir, 1968), s.v. 

6 Another legal issue regarding the obligation of the residents of the Meccan community to 
emigrate, is an archaic one which was already historic, if not in the life of the Prophet then certainly within 
a decade or so of his death. 

7 Marston Speight, "The Will of Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas: The Growth of a Tradition," Der Islam 50 
(1973): 249-267. 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND CONVENTIONS 


In referring to hadith collections I will use the following abbreviations. Where I 
have found editions of a text which have the hadiths sequentially numbered I have used 
such editions and referred to the hadiths by number preceded by a #. Otherwise, references 
are to volume and page: 


AbH = Abd b. Humayd al-Muntakhab min Musnad 'Abd b. Hnmayd 
AY = Abu Ya’la al-Mawsili MusnadAbu Ya'la 

Baz = Bazzar (from Kashf al-astar of al-Haythami, which contains hadiths 
found in Bazzar’s Musnad and not found in other common hadith 
collections.) 

Bgw = Abu al-Qasim al-Baghawi Sharh al-sunna 

BM = Bukhari al-Adab al-mufrad 

D = Abu Da'ud al-Sunan 

DMS = Ibn 'Asakir Ta'rikh dimashq 

Dim = Dari mi Sunan 

Hbb = Ibn Hibban Sahih (from al-lhsan which is a re-organization of Ibn 
Hibban’s Sahih.) 

Hn = Ahmad b. Hanbal Musnad (References to hadiths in the first part of the 
book are to the numbered hadiths in the Ahmad Shakir edition while 
hadiths from later parts are quoted by volume and page from the Beirut 
edition. 

HQ = Bayhaqi al-Sunan al-kubra 

Hum = Humaydi Musnad 

1st = Ibn'Abdal-Barra/-/.sffa& 

IS = Ibn Sa'd Tabaqat 

IaS = Ibn Abi Shayba Musannaf 

J = Ibn Maja al-Sunan 

Kh = Bukhari al-Jami' al-sahih (Hadith numbers are quoted according to the 
numbering in Path al-bari.) 

M = Muslim al-Sahih 
MHD = Ibn'Abd al-Barr al-Tamhid 
Mjm = Tabarani al-Mu'jam al-kabir 
Mt = Malik Muwatta 
Mus = 'Abd al-Razzaq Musannaf 
N = Nasa’i al-Sunan al-mujtaba 
NR = Zayla'i Nasb al-ra'yah 
SbM = Sa' id b. Mansur Musnad 
SYR = Dhahabi Siyara'lam al-nubala’ 

T = Tirmidhi al-Jami' 

Tah = Tahawi Mushkil al-athar 

Tay = al-Tayalisi Musnad 

Tbr = al-Tabari Jami'al-bayanfi tafsir al-qur'an 

Usd = Ibn al-Athir Usd al-ghabah 



I have used a series of two dashes to represent links in chains of narration. Thus, 
where I have prefaced a text with the notation: Sufyan-Zuhri-'Amir-Sa'd, this means that 
Sufyan related the text from Zuhri, who related it from 'Amir who heard it from Sa'd. I 
have used a series of two equals signs to distinguish places where I am quoting from a 
hadith collection where the author of that collection figures as the final link in the chain of 
narration. Thus, Hum==Sufyan—Zuhri--'Amir—Sa'd preceding a text indicates that the 
text in question has been recorded in Humaydi’s book, where Humaydi claims that he 
heard the hadith from Sufyan, who heard it from Zuhri, who heard it from 'Amir, who 
heard it from Sa'd. 8 

Throughout this dissertation I have used square brackets to indicate my 
interpolations in quoted texts-whether the quoted texts are Arabic ones or English ones. 

To keep the transliteration of Arabic texts as simple as possible, I have avoided 
capitalizing Arabic words except when they are at the beginning of a sentence. I believe 
this is closer to the Arabic usage. 


TABLE1: Hijri equivalents of A.D. dates 


The Prophet died in 12 hijri = 

632 A.D. 

100 hijri = 

718 A.D. 

200 hijri = 

815 A.D. 

300 hijri = 

912 A.D. 

400 hijri = 

1009 A.D. 

500 hijri = 

1106 A.D. 

600 hijri = 

1203 A.D. 

700 hijri = 

1300 A.D. 

800 hijri = 

1397 A.D. 

900 hijri = 

1494 A.D. 

1000 hijri = 

1591 A.D. 


I have used dates of the hijri calender throughout this work. Since this is a lunar 
calendar, translating the hijri date to the A.D. date is not entirely straightforward. The 
dates in Table 1 can serve as points of reference: 


8 Speight has used commas between the names of the transmitters in the same manner as I use 
dashes. Thus, Sufyan—Zuhri—'Amir in my terminology becomes Sufyan, Zuhri, 'Amir in Speight’s 
presentation. 
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CHAPTER I 


SA‘D’S WILL: A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 


Yahya b. Yahya al-Tamimi--Ibrahim b. Sa‘d--Ibn Shihab-‘Amir b. Sa‘d 
from his father fSa'd b. Abi Waqqas]: 

He said, “The Apostle of God paid me a sick-visit during the Farewell 
Pilgrimage because of a sickness which brought me to the brink of 
death. 

So, I said, ‘O Apostle of God, this illness has reached the stage which you 
see, and I have much wealth and only one daughter to inherit from me. 
May I give away two thirds of my wealth as alms?’ 

He replied: ‘No.’” 

[Sa‘d went on to say:] “I said: ‘May I give away half of it as alms?’ 

He said: ‘No, one third, and one third is a lot. Leaving your heirs rich is 
better than leaving them destitute, begging from others. And you will 
be rewarded for whatever expense you incur, seeking thereby the 
pleasure of God, even for the morsel of food that you put in your wife’s 
mouth.”’ 

' [Sa‘d went on to say:] “I said: ‘O Apostle of God, shall I be left behind my 
companions?’ 

He said, ‘If you are left behind, any works which you do by which you 
seek the pleasure of God will result in your advancing in rank and 
stature. And, perhaps you will be left behind so that some people might 
benefit from you while other people be afflicted by you. O God, 
complete the emigration of my Companions and do not send them back 
on their heels. But Sa‘d b. Khawla is the wretched one.” 

He said, “The Messenger of God regretted that he [i.e Sa‘d b. Khawla] 
had died in Mecca.” 


(M 6: 268) 


This hadith of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas has attracted the attention of a number of 
Western scholars. In a discussion of certain provisions of Islamic law having their 
provenance in Umayyad administrative practice, Joseph Schacht 1 mentioned another hadith 
which refers to the stipulation that a dying man may not bequeath more than a third of his 
estate. Schacht suggested that “it is possible that the restriction of legacies to one third of 
the estate, which is of Umayyad origin, was connected with a fiscal interest. The estate of 


'Joseph Schacht, Origins of Islamic Jurisprudence (London: Oxford University Press, 1950; 
reprint, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), 201-202. 






a person who leaves no legal heirs falls to the treasury, and a restriction of legacies to one- 
third of the estate would therefore tend to increase its share”. 2 3 

Discussing inheritance laws in his book, A History of Islamic Law, 2 N. J. 
Coulson questioned Schacht’s suggestion and argued that the Prophet himself had probably 
set the one-third restriction. Coulson used the hadith of Sa‘d’s will (quoted above) to 
support his arguments. 4 In a lengthy review of Coulson’s book, 5 Schacht referred to his 
own experience with hadiths to state “unhesitatingly” that this report was forged at a 
relatively late date. 6 Coulson’s counter-response 7 granted Schacht that the Sa‘d hadith 
might be “demonstrably false in its chain of authorities 8 and the particular circumstances it 
describes”. 9 Nevertheless, on other grounds, Coulson argued that it might yet contain a 
core of truth. 10 

In 1983, Marston Speight made the hadith of Sa‘d’s will the subject of a form 
analysis. 11 He studied nineteen versions of the hadith, and, though limiting himself to 
comments on the text, he concluded that Schacht’s assertions regarding the hadith being 
forged were probably correct. The four versions of the hadith which Speight identified as 
the most primitive contain no mention of the one-third restriction. The dialogue between 
the Prophet and Sa‘d which establishes this restriction seemed, to Speight, to have been 
inserted into a text which had nothing to do with wills and testaments. 


2 lbid., 201. 

3 N. J. Coulson, A History of Islamic Law (Edinburgh, 1964). 

4 Ibid„ 68-69. 

5 Joseph Schacht, "Modernism and Traditionalism in a History of Islamic Law," Middle Eastern 
Studies 1. no. 4 (July 1965), 388-400. 

6 lbid„ 393, 

7 N. J. Coulson, "Correspondence," Middle Eastern Studies 3, no. 2 (Jan. 1967), 195-203. 

8 In its formal structure, a hadith is composed of a text, which is preceded by a "chain of 
authorities". The Arabic word used for the text of a hadith is main, while the word for "chain of 
authorities" is isndd or sanad. "Chain of authorities", "chain of guarantors", "chain of narrators" and "chain 
of transmission" are all used interchangeably. 

9 Ibid., 198. 

10 Ibid., 199-200. 

1 Speight, “The Will of Sa'd.” For brevity, I will refer to this article of 1973 by inserting page 
numbers in the text between parentheses. 
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Again, in 1987, Patricia Crone had occasion to discuss the one-third restriction in 
her book, Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law: The Origins of the Islamic Patronatef 2 
Crone’s arguments were based less on a close analysis of the hadith and its various 
versions than on the larger argument she was developing. Nevertheless, once again, the 
hadith of Sa'd’s will was discussed. Once again, the judgment was that it was “clearly 
spurious.” 

David Powers’ investigations into the regulations of inheritance law in Islam 13 
have led him to contribute to the debate on Sa'd’s will. Thus, in 1983 he produced his 
“reassessment” of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas’ will. 14 Against Schacht and Crone, he argued 
that the one-third restriction probably did go back to the Prophet. Against Speight, he 
argued that precisely those versions of the hadith of Sa‘d which contained the text 
regarding the one-third restriction were probably the earliest ones. Speight had recorded 
the nineteen texts he analyzed according to the sequence in which he felt they had 
developed. Powers chose version 17, the third “latest” text according to Speight’s 
analysis, as the version containing some of the most primitive elements. 15 

The hadith of Sa‘d’s will has had a checkered career in modern critical-historical 
scholarship. As such it forms an ideal ground to study the differences in method which 
have led to the varying scholarly analyses. 

I will begin this chapter with a review of Speight’s form analysis of Sa'd’s hadith. 
In the following section (“B. Expanding the Toolbox”) I will propose an alternative to 
Speight’s method of analyzing this hadith. Next, I will test my proposed method by 
applying it to three groups of versions of Sa'd’s hadith which I have found. 


12 Patricia Crone, Roman. Provincial and Islamic Law: The Origins of the Islamic Patronate 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 94-96. 

13 D .S. Powers’ latest work is Studies in Qur'an and Hadith Berkeley (Univ of Calif. Press, 
1986). This work is based on Powers’ doctoral dissertation, The Formation of the Islamic Law of 
Inheritance Princeton (University, Princeton, 1979). It also incorporate material from four of his articles on 
the subject: "The Islamic Law of Inheritance Re-considered," in Studia Islamica 55 (1982i), 61-94; "On 
the Abrogation of the Bequest Verses," in Arabica 29: 3 (1982ii), 246-295; "The Will of Sa d b. Abi 
Waqqas: A Reassessment," in Studia Islamica 58 (1983), 3-53; and "On Bequests in Early Islam," in 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies 48 (1989), 185-200. 

14 Powers, “Reassessment.” 

15 "Although version 17 of the Sa'd report itself may represent a late text, it is possible that the 
will concern section represents an archaic form of the text..." (ibid., 50). 





A. Speight’s Analysis 

Speight makes it clear that his analysis will provide only some of the elements 
which are required for a full analysis of a given hadith. He focuses on the textual 
variations within nineteen versions of the hadith of Sa‘d and ignores the evidence of the 
chains of transmission for these variants “ . . . not because they are considered to be 
unimportant, but simply because a form analysis must be concerned primarily with the 
structure of the main [text]” (249-50). 

1. From a Sick-Visit to Emigration 
Speight’s study leads him to conclude that the version of this text which is the 
closest to a hypothetical primitive version is the one recorded by Ibn Sa‘d (III, 146-147) 
and Abu Da’ud (#2864) 16 : 

1. M. b. ‘Umar, Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, I. a. Najih, Mujahid. 

Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas said: “I fell ill, and the Apostle of God came to visit 
me. He put his hand on my breast and I felt its freshness on my heart. Then he 
said, ‘Something is wrong with your heart. Call for al-Harith b. Kalada, a member 
of the Thaqif tribe, for he is a physician. Tell him to take seven ‘Ajwa dates from 
al-Madina, crush them along with their pits and then put them into the comer of 
your mouth.’” 

Speight suggests that this version of the hadith bears the marks of an authentic and 
spontaneous recollection whose life setting should not be sought in other than biographical 
interest. The only signs of “touching up” in this version are the use of the first person and 
direct quotation from the Prophet. Indirect speech, according to Speight (250), would be 
more natural. 

Taking this version of the hadith as the most primitive one available to us, Speight 
suggests both a “horizontal” development and a “vertical” one in its performances. Vertical 
developments are to be seen in elaborations on pre-existing themes, while horizontal ones 
are evident in versions in which new elements are combined with the elements of the 
primitive version, or old elements are reshaped to “appear in different structures and with 
varying content” (251-2). 

To amplify on Speight’s notion of horizontal and vertical development, I would 
identify three motifs in this primitive version of the hadith: 


t6 ln discussing textual variations in a text which is originally in another language, it is important 
to maintain fidelity in translation. Thus, where I quote hadiths from Speight 1 have relied on his reading of 
the texts, noting in the footnotes only those instances where 1 strongly prefer another reading. I will use 
my own translations in the following sections where I begin my own analysis of this hadith. 
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1. The Prophet’s visit to a sick man. 

2. The Prophet’s passing his hand over the sick man’s body. 

3. The medicinal value of ‘ajwa dates. 

In the vertical development, other versions refine the performance of this text by 
elaborating on some of these three motifs. In the horizontal development some of these 
elaborations give the elements of the primitive version a different meaning. The more 
explicit form of horizontal development is where entirely new elements are added to it. 

Speight notes that the first horizontal movement is the addition of a concern for 
Sa'd’s status as an emigrant to Medina, were he to die in this sickness. In its most 
primitive version, Sa'd is made to say “I fell ill in Mecca,” thus introducing the concern that 
Sa‘d’s death in Mecca might harm the status of his emigration from Mecca to Medina. 
Sa‘d’s being made to express this worry is a reflection of what was clearly an early concern 
of the Muslim community: that the integrity of the group of emigrants from Mecca to 
Medina be maintained in Medina. The report is as follows: 

2. Yahya al-Qattan, al-Ja‘d b. Aws, ‘A’isha bint Sa'd. Sa‘d said: “I became 

ill in Mecca, and the Apostle of God came in to visit me. He rubbed my 

face, my chest and my abdomen. Then he said, ‘O God, heal Sa‘d.’ And in 
. my imagination I can still feel how cool his hand was upon my heart.’” 

Speight points out that there is a certain vertical development in that the Prophet 
touches a greater number of places on Sa'd’s body. The horizontal development is 
reflected in two outright additions: 

1. The mention of Mecca: a sign for the concern for Sa'd’s status as an emigrant. 

2. The Prophet’s prayer for healing. 17 

Speight limits himself to the observation (251) that the Prophet’s rubbing Sa'd’s 
body is no longer for diagnosis. I would add that the inclusion of the Prophet’s prayer 
immediately after mention of the rubbing lends it the context of a kind of means for 
providing baraka (“blessing”) to Sa'd. Similarly, in the primitive version Sa‘d was 
mentioned as having said that when the Prophet placed his hand on Sa'd’s chest he felt its 
freshness. This incidental mention is brought to the foreground and tied in to the “baraka 
concern” by being mentioned right after the rubbing of the body and the prayer. 

In this version the mention of Mecca is left hanging; its function does not become 
clear, according to Speight, until one looks at version 3. Speight considers version 3 to be 
an elaboration, a “vertical development,” of 2. 


* 

17 Speight suggests (251) that this prayer is an element introduced into Sa'd's report from another 
report about another sick-visit of the Prophet to someone else. 



3. Harun b. ‘Abdullah, Makki b. Ibrahim, al-Ja‘id, 18 ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d, 

Her father said: “I became ill in Mecca, and the Prophet came to visit me. 

He put his hand upon my brow, then he rubbed my chest and my abdomen. 

Then he said, ‘O God heal Sa‘d, and make his emigration complete.’” 

Speight suggests (252) that both versions 2 and 3 are missing one element, 
although the omission in 2 is more serious. Version 2 leaves the mention of Mecca 
unexplained, while the lack of reference to the coolness of the Prophet’s hand does not 
seriously affect version 3. 

However, I would point out that these two versions are viewed in light of the 
baraka concern, the mention of Mecca gains a new context in version 3. The emigration 
concern brings the hitherto incidental mention of Mecca to center stage. The baraka 
concern remains, though its content is transformed. The mention of the coolness of the 
Prophet’s hand is certainly missing from this version. But a more substantial argument for 
the Prophet’s baraka is substituted for it. The reader knows, as ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d and all 
other transmitters of this tradition must have known, that Sa‘d did not die in this sickness. 
Thus, the answered prayer of the Prophet, i.e. Sa‘d’s healing, is now the evidence of the 
Prophet’s baraka. 

Speight would consider versions 2 and 3 together. His argument for this is that the 
primary guarantors of both versions are the same. Both versions are related on the 
authority of al-Ja‘d b. Aws, from ‘A’isha, the daughter of Sa‘d. This assumption of the 
united source of the two versions leads him to see the lack of elaboration of the mention of 
Mecca in version 2 as a serious omission which obscures the main point of the recollection. 
Additionally, he would see the lack of mention of the coolness of the Prophet’s hand in 
version 3 as another, less serious, omission. According to Speight version 2 has lost its 
unity of structure both because of the dangling mention of Mecca, and the prayer of the 
Prophet which, Speight argues, is the result of the narrators having confounded this 
incident with another report where the Prophet visits a different sick man and prays for him 
in this manner (251). 

I would point out that although considerations of chains of transmission are 
important, as Speight himself has said, “a form analysis must be concerned primarily with 
the structure of the matn" (249-50). Ignoring the considerations of the chain of 
transmission, each of the performances encoded in versions 2 and 3 become quite unified. 


18 The text in Abu Da’ud (#3088), the source of Speight's quotation, has "al-Ju ayd." Biographical 
dictionaries indicate that this Ju ayd is another form of the name of Ja'd, mentioned in the chain of narration 
for version 2. See Abu al-Hajjaj Yusuf b.' Ali al-Mizzi, Tahdhib al-Kamal, 9 vols. (incomplete). Edited by 
Bashshar'Awwad Ma'ruf (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risala, 1980-), 4:561-2. 
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The “omissions” Speight sees 19 disappear. Version 2 becomes a horizontal development 
of version 1, where the Prophet’s visit to a sick man is transformed into a story regarding 
the baraka of the Prophet’s presence. Version 3 contains both the elements of a horizontal 
development and a vertical one. The baraka concern is maintained but the argument for the 
baraka is changed, and the emigration concern is introduced. 

Speight considers version 4 to be a further vertical development of versions 2 and 
3, where the main themes are the sick visit and the emigration. The difference from the 
previous versions is evident as the emigration concern almost obscures the memory of the 
sick visit: 

4. M. b. ‘Umar, M. b. Salih, ‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. Qatada. 20 And Sa‘d b. &f~ 
Khawla took part in the battle of Badr when he was twenty years old. He 
also took part in ‘Uhud (sic), al-Khandaq and al-Hudaybiya. He married 
Subi'a (sic) bint al-Harith al-Aslamiya, who, a little while after he died, 
gave birth to a child. The Apostle of God said to her, “Marry whom you 
will.” 

Sa‘d b. Khawla had gone to Mecca and died there. 

In the year of the Conquest of Mecca Sa‘d b. a. Waqqas became ill and the 
Apostle of God came to visit him, when he came from al-Ji‘rana 21 to visit 
the holy places. He said, “O God, complete the emigrations of my 
Companions, and do not send them back to where they came from.”But the 
unfortunate one was Sa‘d b. Khawla. The Apostle of God lamented him. 


19 In version 2, the mention of Mecca without the Prophet’s prayer for Sa'd’s emigration, and in 
version 3, the lack of mention of the coolness of the Prophet’s hand. 

20 Apparently, Speight has misunderstood this isnad. The text in Ibn Sa'd is as follows: 

Muhammad b. Sa’d said: ".. . [Sa'd b. Khawla] was among the emigrants in the second 

emigration to Abyssinia according to Muhammad b. Ishaq and Muhammad b. 'Umar. Musa b. 

'Uqba and Abu Ma'shar do not mention him.” 

He said: Muhammad b. 'Umar-Muhammad b. Salih-'Asim b. 'Umar b. Qatada: “When 

Sa'd b. Khawla emigrated from Mecca to Medina he stayed with Kulthum b. al-Hidm.” 

They said: “And Sa'd b. Khawla took part in the battle ...” 

At this point Ibn Sa'd’s text is as Speight quotes it. However, having missed the word for “They 
said” which prefaces the portion of text Speight identifies as “Version 4,” Speight makes it seem as if this 
text is being narrated on the authority of the Muhammad b. 'Umar-Muhammad b. Salih-'Asim b 'Umar 
isnad. As a matter of fact, this isnad relates only to the sentence identifying Sa'd b. Khawla’s place of 
residence when he emigrated to Medina. The text of version 4 itself is being narrated through a “joint 
isnad” which includes material Ibn Sa'd gathered from one or more of the group of authorities mentioned 
earlier Muhammad b. Ishaq, Muhammad b. 'Umar, Musa b. 'Uqba and Abu Ma'shar. 

21 In my own transliteration of this word, I have used "Ji'irrana," since this is the pronunciation 
more common among hadith scholars. "Ji'rana” is also correct. See Mu'jam al-buldan , Yaqut b.' Abd Allah 
ai-Hamawi, edited by F. Wiistenfeld (Leipzig: Deutsche MorgenlSndische Gesellschaft, 1924.), s.v. 
“Ji'irrana.” 
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He disliked that anyone who had emigrated from Mecca should return to it, 

or remain in it more than was necessary to accomplish his pious exercises. 

Speight suggests that the life setting for this version is the same as in versions 2 and 
3, that is, the emigration concern. As he notes, however, this is a very disjointed 
expression of that concern. The refinement which has occurred is the device of using Sa'd 
b. Khawla, who corrupted his emigration by dying in Mecca, as a foil to Sa'd b. Abi 
Waqqas. On the other hand, Speight remarks that the manner of appending the final 
comment regarding Sa'd b. Khawla to the account of the sick visit shows that it is an 
afterthought. He remarks that the awkward juxtaposition of elements from two biographies 
and the use of the third person in the narration all suggest that this version was not “used” 
much (253). The creative development is the final statement of the Prophet, “Do not send 
them back where they came from.” 

Here, too, Speight’s choice of life setting for this version of the hadith accounts for 
much of what he is seeing. I suggest looking at the text as it would have been performed 
by itself, outside the context of this discussion of Sa'd’s sickness. Sa'd’s sickness is far 
from being the central element of this narrative. It seems much more natural to see this 
version of the hadith as a narrative about Sa'd b. Khawla, in which the incident of the 
Prophet with Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas is a seen as a foil in the biography of Sa'd b. Khawla. 
In this perspective, the final comment about Sa'd b. Khawla (“But the unfortunate one was 
Sa'd b. Khawla ... ”), far from being an afterthought, is the resumption of the main theme 
of the narration. Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas’ having fallen ill becomes entirely incidental to the 
performance; it is relevant only as it provides the occasion for expressing the concern 
regarding the solidarity of the emigrant community through mention of the Prophet’s 
prayer. 22 

For the moment, let me note that Speight considers this version a vertical 
development of versions 2 and 3 (253,265). 

2. Formulaic Legal Texts 

In the previous section I reviewed Speight’s account of the transformation in the 
significance of the hadith from a biographical narrative regarding the Prophet’s visit to 
Sa'd, to a narrative reflecting concerns regarding the integrity of the emigrant community in 
Medina. In the next five versions the Prophet’s sick visit to Sa'd presented in an entirely 
new context. 


27. 


22 I shall return to this issue when I discuss “Life Situations of Transmission: Abbreviation," pg. 
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5. ‘Abdullah, Ibn Hanbal, M. b. Ja‘far, Shu'ba, Simak, Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d, 
Sa‘d. The Apostle of God went in to visit Sa‘d when he was ill. 

He said, “O Apostle of God, shall I bequeath all of my wealth?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “Two-thirds, then?” 

M.: “No.” 

5. : “One-third, then?” 

And he was silent. 

6. Zuhayr b. Harb, al-Hasan b. Musa, Zuhayr, Simak b. Harb, Mus‘ab b. 

Sa‘d, Sa‘d. 

S.: “I fell ill, and I sent for the Prophet. Then I said to him, ‘Let me divide 
my wealth as I please.’ He refused. Then I said, ‘A half, then?’ He 
refused. So I said, ‘A third, then?’ After the third he was silent.” 

He said, “And afterwards the third was permitted.” 


As is evident, all the concerns discussed previously are absent from these two 
versions of the report. The only detail which is shared is that Sa‘d was sick and the 
Prophet came to him. The context of this visit is something entirely new: a question and 
answer session regarding the permissibility of bequests. Speight states that the life setting 
of this text is not clear. He tentatively mentions Schacht’s thesis that the legal principle 
being elaborated here is an Umayyad administrative measure to limit bequests so that the 
state might receive a generous share of the estate of those who died without heirs (254). In 
terms of form analysis, Speight notes that the “statement, question, answer” form is a form 
in search of a natural setting (254). 

Speight introduces versions 5 and 6 as “Trend I.” Versions 7, 8, and 9 are 
practically identical with 5 and 6 except that the permission to bequeath a third is explicitly 
attributed to the Prophet. The Prophet is reported as replying to Sa‘d’s request to bequeath 
a third with the statement “A third, and a third is a lot.” As the reader will note, versions 5 
and 6 record only silence on the Prophet’s part in response to Sa'd’s request to bequeath a 
third. This, as Speight points out, is vague, although it suggests a grudging approval 
(254). 


7. ‘Abdullah, Ibn Hanbal, Hisham, his father, Sa‘d. 

The Prophet went in to visit him when he was ill. He said: 
”0 Apostle of God, shall I bequeath all my wealth?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “A half, then?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “A third, then?” 

M.: “A third, and a third is a lot, (or) a large portion” 
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8. al-Qasim b. Zakariya, Husayn b. ‘Ali, Zaydi (sic), ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umar 
(sic), Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d, his father. 

He said: “The Prophet visited me and I said, ‘shall I bequeath all my wealth?’ 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “A half, then?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “What about a third?” 

M.: “A third, and a third is a lot.’” 


9. ‘Abdullah, Ibn Hanbal, ‘Abd al-Rahman, Hammam, Qatada, 

Yunus b. Jubayr, M. b. Sa‘d (May God be pleased with him), his father. 
The Prophet went in to him when he was sick in Mecca. 

S.: “I have only one daughter; shall I bequeath all my wealth?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “Shall I bequeath a half?” 

M.; “No.” 

S.: “Shall I bequeath a third?” 

M.: “A third, and a third is a large portion.” 


It is not clear to me why Speight views 7, 8, and 9 as a “trend” separate from 5 and 
6. The Prophet’s reluctance in approving the bequest of a third is amply expressed in the 
phrase “and a third is a lot.” 23 Certainly, such an explicit statement is different from the 
silence recorded in 5 and 6. Nevertheless, it seems appropriate to see the explicit statement 
of reluctant approval as a vertical development of the reluctant approval implicit in the 
silence of the Prophet. 

The additional things to note about these three versions are: (i) version 9 records 
Sa‘d as saying that he has only one daughter; seemingly as a motive for Sa'd’s desire to 
bequeath all his wealth; (ii) in version 8 the shift from third person to first person at the 
beginning of the conversation is eliminated by having Sa‘d himself mention the Prophet’s 
visit, while in version 9 the same effect is achieved by presenting the Prophet’s visit in a 
prefatory fashion, before the conversation begins; (iii) Mecca is mentioned only in version 
9. 


23 Indeed, this is the understanding recorded in the report attributed to Ibn 'Abbas where he 
expresses the desire that people bequeath less than one-third, since the Prophet said that a third is "a lot” 
(Kh #2743). It is possible that the word sakata, expressing the Prophet's silence, later became expanded into 
the phrase "a third and a third is a lot". This would clearly be an instance of vertical development 
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3. Emigration Texts 

Speight identifies the next horizontal movement in two versions of the hadith which 
he calls the “ hijra [emigration] texts.” 

10. ‘Abdullah, Ibn Hanbal, ‘Abd al-Rahman, Sufyan, Sa‘d, ‘Amir b. Sa‘d, his 
father. 

a. He said that the Prophet came to visit him in Mecca, and he disliked that anyone 
should die in the land from which he had emigrated. 

b. M.: “May God have mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra\ may God have mercy on Sa‘d b. 
‘Afra’.” 

c. He had only one daughter. 

S.: “O Apostle of God, shall I bequeath all my wealth?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “A half, then?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “A third, then?” 

M.: “A third, and a third is a lot.” 

d. “It is better that you should leave your heirs rich than that you should leave them 

destitute to beg from others.” 

e. “And whatever you spend is considered as alms, even the morsel of food that 
you put in your wife’s mouth.” 

f. “Perhaps God will raise you up to benefit some people and to afflict others.” 
And, 

11. M. b. ‘Umar al-Makki, al-Thaqafi, Ayyub al-Sakhtiyani, ‘Umar b. Sa‘id, 
Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Himyari, three children of Sa‘d. 

The Prophet went in to visit Sa‘d in Mecca, and the latter wept. 

M.: “Why are you weeping?” 

a. S. : “I dread dying in the land from which I emigrated, even as did Sa‘d b. 

Khawla.” 

b. M.: “O God, heal Sa‘d, O God, heal Sa‘d.” 

He said it three times. 

c. S.: “O Apostle of God, I have much wealth, and my daughter will be my heir. 
Shall I bequeath all of my wealth?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “A half?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “A third of it, then?” 

M.: “One third; and one third is a lot.” 

d. “Alms which you give from your wealth are truly alms. What you spend to 

support your family is alms; and what you spend to feed your wife is alms.” 

e. “It is better for you to leave your family well off (or, he said, with a living) than 
for you to leave them to beg from others (and he spoke with hand 
outstretched).” 

Speight admits the difficulty of maintaining that the two texts primarily intend to 
give predominance to the emigration concern. Nevertheless, he argues, the primacy of the 
emigration concern within a series of motifs suggests that the “intent is to keep the question 
of emigration uppermost" (257). 




Speight would link 10a and 1 la with 4, the version I have chosen to see as being 
really about Sa‘d b. Khawla and not Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. As an expression of the 
emigration concern, I would link these two elements with version 3. Speight suggests that 
1 lb should be seen as an echo of 2 and 3. I would suggest a greater affinity with 2, since 
like 1 lb, 2 also exhibits the baraka concern exclusively by mention of healing. The other 
answered prayer of the Prophet, regarding emigration, is absent from 1 lb. 10b constitutes 
a problem since it is not clear who Sa‘d ibn ‘Afra’ is, for whom the Prophet is praying, or 
what relation he has to Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas. Speight suggests that this is a confusion 
introduced by some of the early transmitters and preserved by later transmitters in the 
interest of accurate transmission. 

10c and 1 lc can be placed in the cluster of versions dealing with the inheritance 
question (5 through 9). Both 10c and 1 lc contain mention of Sa‘d having a daughter. In 9 
and in 1 lc Sa‘d mentions his one daughter in the same sentence as his request to bequeath 
all his wealth and as a preface to it. In 10c the existence of one daughter is mentioned in 
third person (”He had only one daughter”) immediately before Sa‘d’s request is quoted. 
The structure of the text seems to indicate that the narrator is trying to say that Sa‘d’s desire 
to bequeath all his wealth is tied to his having only one daughter. This, as Speight notes, is 
puzzling. He speculates that this might have been a clumsy stage in elaborating on the 
incident as mentioned in 5-8 since “in specifying a motive for asking about the will (one 
daughter), there should be a corresponding decrease in the amount of wealth which is 
available for bequeathing” (258). 

What Speight seems to be saying is that if the narrators wanted to provide a reason 
for Sa‘d’s desire to bequeath, they should provide some detail which makes it appear that 
Sa‘d’s hands were tied and he didn’t have enough money to bequeath. Instead, by saying 
that he had only one heir, the narrator makes it look as if Sa‘d had fewer responsibilities to 
his heirs, and thus already had considerable latitude within which to make his bequests. 
When he asked for more, it would seem that the only reason for this could be either a 
perverse desire to deprive his heirs of their right, or an excessive desire to be pious which 
made him to want even more latitude in his ability to bequeath. 

In lOd and 1 le the Prophet tells Sa‘d that it is better that he leave his heirs rich than 
that he leave them destitute, having to survive on the charity of others. Thus lOd and 1 le 
can be seen as addressing each of the two possible motives for Sa'd’s desire to bequeath 
more even when he had enough to bequeath. Whether Sa'd’s desire was motivated by a 
lack of generosity towards his heirs, or by an excessive desire to be pious, the Prophet’s 
statement reminds him that liberality towards one’s heirs is itself piety. 
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In Speight’s analysis, lOe and 1 Id represent yet another interpretation of the 
motive for Sa’d’s request (259). Since “whatever you spend is considered as alms,” 
Sa'd’s request to bequeath all his wealth is seen as a desire to spend all his money in alms. 
The Prophet’s statement becomes a reminder that one does not need to spend wealth 
outside the family for expenditure to become alms; what one gives to one’s own family is 
also alms. 

To summarize, Speight’s analysis of c through e in versions 10 and 11 begin with 
the notion that the mention of the daughter had an obscure life setting. The elements d and 
e represent the efforts of narrators to provide some meaning to this obscure reference. 
Three solutions are proposed, the first two giving rise to the Prophet saying “It is better that 
you should leave your heirs rich ...and the last giving rise to “Whatever you spend is 
considered alms ... 

i. Sa‘d wanted to be ungenerous towards his heir. 

ii. Sa‘d was excessively moved by piety and forgot about the rights of his heir. 

iii. Sa‘d was troubled at not having given enough alms during his life and wanted to 
make up for it 

I would point out that d and e can be considered as a unit Both these elements are 
arguments that Sa‘d should not cut into the share of his heirs in order to bequeath. The 
“leaving the heirs rich” element focuses on the results Sa'd’s actions might have for others, 
pointing out that in limiting his bequests his actions will result in more good than in 
bequeathing all. The potent image of destitute heirs asking for alms is conjured up as a 
possible result of Sa'd’s attempt to do good. The statement that “whatever you spend is 
considered alms ...” reinforces this argument. Sa’d’s request seemed to spring out of a 
definition of good which requires that the beneficiary of the good be outside of one’s 
family. The Prophet’s statement argues that one does not have to go outside the family to 
do good, why, even feeding one’s wife is considered sadaqa. lie makes this point even 
more graphically, with the words “even the morsel of food which you put in your wife’s 
mouth.” 

If this is the way the narrators of the hadith wanted to have the d-e complex 
understood, then the reason they were trying to provide for Sa‘d’s request would have to 
be related to reasons ii and iii above. The narrator’s mention of the inheritors’ rights could 
indicate that the nan-ator thought that Sa‘d’s desire to bequeath was the result of a desire to 
deprive his inheritors. But this would reflect poorly on Sa‘d. So, it seems more natural to 
conclude that in the d-e complex, the setting the narrator was trying to provide for Sa'd’s 
request was that of piety. 
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10 contains a final sentence, “Perhaps God will raise you up to benefit some 
people and to afflict others.” Speight suggests that this element was probably evoked by 
memories of the propagators of the hadith of Sa‘d’s exploits which were to come later in 
his life and was “added as a retrospective semi-prophetic utterance in the style of manaqib 
(exploits) of the Companions” (260-261). I would agree with this analysis, but add that 
this relates to the baraka concern of 2 and 3. The “argument for baraka" moved from the 
less substantial “coolness of the Prophet’s touch” to the more substantial “efficacy of the 
Prophet’s prayer.” In this version there is a move from the Prophet’s prayer to the even 
more substantial evidence of the Prophet’s knowledge of the future, or his foretelling the 
future by insinuation. 

Speight notes that version 10 and 11 are the first “potpourri” version where the 
concern for the integrity of the narrative has been submerged in a desire to simply recall all 
that has been said on the subject (259). The last eight versions Speight analyzes all share 
this eclectic character. Speight distinguishes versions 12-15 as transitional in nature, where 
the concern with emigration is gradually replaced by a focus on the will. The formation of 
the final four versions, 16-19, is guided almost exclusively by a concern for providing the 
question of the will with a coherent background. 

12. M. b. ‘Abd al-Rahim, Zakariya b. ‘Addi (sic), Marwan, Hashim b. Hashim, 
‘Amir b. Sa‘d, his father. 

He said, “I fell ill, and the Prophet visited me. 

S.: ‘O Apostle of God, pray God not to send me back to where I came from.’ 

M.: ‘Perhaps God will raise you up and cause you to benefit other people.’ 

S.: ‘I want to make a will, and I have one daughter. Shall I bequeath a half?’ 

M.: ‘A half is a lot.’ 

S.: ‘A third, then?’ 

M.: ‘A third, and a third is lot (sic), (or a large portion).”’ 

He said: “So people bequeathed one third and it was permitted.” 

Speight observes that the emigration concern still occupies first place, but “it is so 
fragmentary that it is evidently not the main point” (259). However, I would point out that 
in this version the emigration concern is explicitly attributed to Sa‘d by having him ask the 
Prophet to pray for him on this account. The only other version where Sa‘d is seen as the 
one worried about his emigration is 11. Instead of seeing the emigration concern as being 
fragmented, I would suggest that this version neatly divides into two parts: the first part an 
expression of the emigration concern, and the second part exclusively concerned with the 
question of bequests. 


13. ‘Abdullah, Ibn Hanbal, Yahya b. Sa‘d (sic), al-Ja‘d b. Aws, ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d. 
Sa‘d said, “I became ill in Mecca and the Prophet came to visit me. I said, ‘O 
Apostle of God, I have left wealth and I have only one daughter. Shall I 
bequeath two thirds of it and leave her one third? 
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M.: ‘No.’ 

S.: ‘Shall I bequeath a half and leave her a half?’ 

M.: ‘No.’ 

S.: ‘Shall I bequeath a third and leave her two thirds?’ 

M.: ‘A third, and a third is a lot (three times).”’ 

S.: “He put his hand on my brow and then he rubbed my face, my chest and my 
abdomen, saying, ‘O God heal Sa‘d and complete his emigration.’ And I 
imagine that I can still feel the coolness of his hand upon my heart.”’ 

Sa‘d’s last statement does link this version to the 1, 2, and 3, nevertheless it is the 
will question which guides the shaping of 13. Note also that this is the only version which 
mentions the portion which will be left for the daughter. Also, Sa‘d initially asks 
permission to bequeath two-thirds of his wealth, not all of it. 


14. Hisham b. ‘Ammar, al-Husayn b. al-Hasan al-Marwazi and Sahl, Sufyan b. 
‘Uyayna, al-Zuhri, ‘Amir b. Sa‘d, his father. 

S. : “I became ill in the year of the conquest, and I almost died. The Apostle of 
God came to visit me, and I said, ‘O, Apostle of God, I have much wealth and I 
leave only one daughter as heir. Shall I give alms of two thirds of my wealth? 

M. : ‘No.’ 

S.: ‘A half, then?’ 

M.: ‘No.’ 

S.: ‘A third, then?’ 

M.: ‘A third, and a third is a lot. It is better to leave your heirs rich than to leave 
them destitute, having to beg from others.’” 

Speight suggests that mentioning the place and time, though not relevant to this 
narrative of the incident, does establish a tenuous link with the emigration text (260-1). 

Although Speight lists this hadith among the potpourri versions, he notes that it is 
related to versions 5-9, where there was an interest in the will question. Speight notes the 
important detail that the bequest is identified as alms. Thus, the framework being proposed 
for Sa‘d’s desire to bequeath is that he had focused his charity on helping others where he 
should have considered his own relatives first. 

However, if the “tenuous” link with the emigration texts is ignored, this version 
becomes a unified reflection of the bequest concern. Additionally, it is worth noting that 
although the concern with wills and bequests has been present from version 5 onwards, 
this is the first version where Sa‘d explicidy mentions his fear that he is on his deathbed. 


15. ‘Abdullah, Ibn Hanbal, al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, Za’ida, ‘Ata’ b. al-Sa’ib, Abu ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Salami (sic). 

Sa’d (may God be pleased with him!) said, on the subject of the Apostle’s approval 
of the third: “He came to visit me and said to me ‘Have you bequeathed?’ 

S. : “Yes, I am giving all my wealth to the poor and the destitute and the 
wayfarers.’ 

M.: “Don’t do that.” 

S.: “My heirs are rich. What about two thirds?” 

M.: “No.” 
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S.: “A half, then?” 

M. : “No.” 

S.: “One third?” 

M.: “One third, and one third is a lot.” 

In version 15, the motivation for Sa'd’s bequest is presented as a desire to give 
alms, just as it had been in version 14. It should be noted that this is the first version 
where it is the Prophet who initiates the conversation regarding Sa'd’s bequest. This 
version neither provides the location of the incident, nor even mentions that Sa'd was sick, 
although the question of bequest itself could be seen as an indication of this. The daughter 
is not mentioned, and the fact that his heirs are rich explains why Sa‘d is interested in 
giving all his estate to charity. The result, as Speight puts it, is a unified text, a well 
developed version of the life setting proposed for Sa'd’s bequest in lOd, 11 and 14 (261). 


16. ‘Abdullah, Ibn Hanbal, Waki', Mis'ar and Sufyan, Sa'd b. Ibrahim, Sufyan 
from ‘Amir b. Sa'd and Mis'ar from some of Sa'd’s family (may God be 
pleased with him), Sa'd. 

a. llie Prophet went to see him when he was ill in Mecca. Then I said: “O Apostle 

of God, shall I bequeath all of my wealth?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “A half, then?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “A third, then?” 

M.: “A third, and a third is a large portion, (or a lot).” 

b. “It is better for you to leave your heirs wealthy than to leave them to beg from 

others.” 

“And whatever you spend for your family, you will be rewarded for it, even 
for the morsel of food which you put in your wife’s mouth.” 

(Speight marks off the following as a “misplaced portion”): 

c. At that time he had only one daughter. 

d. Then Sa'd mentioned the emigration. 

e. M.: “May God have mercy on the son of ‘Afra’.” 

f. “Perhaps God will raise you up so that you can benefit some people and afflict 

others.’” 

17. ‘Abdullah, Ibn Hanbal, ‘Affan, Wuhayb, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Uthman b. Khuthaym, 
‘Amr b. al-Qari, his father, his grandfather, ‘Amr b. al-Qari. 

a. The Apostle of God arrived and left Sa'd behind ill when he went forth to 
Hunayn. Then when he came from Ji'rana to visit the holy places, he went in 
to see him. He was suffering and in a depressed state. 

b. S. : “O Apostle of God, I have wealth and I shall leave neither parents nor 
children as heirs (iirithu kalatan). Shall I bequeath all my wealth, or shall I give 
it away as alms?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “Shall I bequeath two thirds?” 

M.: “No.” 

S.: “Shall I bequeath a half?” 

M.: “No.” 
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S.: “Shall I bequeath one third?” 

M.: “Yes, and that is a lot.” 

c. S.: “O Apostle of God, am I going to die in the house from which I went forth 

an emigrant?” 

d. M.: “I hope that God will raise you up, that He will afflict nations by means of 
you and that He will benefit others by you.” 

“O ‘Amr b. al-Qari, if Sa‘d dies after 1 do, then bury him there in the direction 
of the road to Medina,” and he motioned with his hand, thus.” 


18. Yahya b. Yahya al-Tamimi, Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, Ibn Shihab, ‘Amir b. Sa‘d, Sa‘d 

b. Abi Waqqas. 

a. He said, “The Apostle of God visited me during the Farewell Pilgrimage 
because of a sickness that I had which almost killed me.” 

b. I said to him, ‘O Apostle of God, you see the illness that has befallen me. I 

have much wealth and only one daughter to inherit from me. Shall I give alms 
of two thirds of my wealth?’ 

M.: ‘No.’ 

S.: ‘Shall I give alms of half of it?’ 

M.: ‘No, one third, and one third is a lot.’ 

c. ‘It is better for you to leave your heirs rich than to leave them destitute, begging 
from others.’ 

d. ‘Any expense which you incur, seeking thereby the face of God, will be 
rewarded, even to the morsel of food that you put in your wife’s mouth.’ 

e. S.: Oh, Apostle of God, shall I be left behind my friends?’ 

M.: You will not be left behind, and any works that you will do, by which you 
seek the face of God, will result in your advancing a step and a rank.’ 

f. ‘Perhaps God will leave you so that he might cause you to benefit some peoples 

and afflict others.’ 

g. ‘O God complete the hijra of my Companions and do not send them back to 
where they came from.’ 

h. But Sa‘d b. Khawla is the wretched one. He said, “The Apostle regretted that 
he died in Mecca.” 


Finally, Speight refers to 19, mentioning only the chain of authorities, as an almost 
verbatim duplicate of 18 with a slightly more awkward arrangement, and with comments as 
to the transmitters of certain parts of the version (264). 


4. Summary and Evaluation 

Speight’s analysis proceeds from isolating versions 1-9 as the versions which 
contain the basic elements from which the longer versions, 10 through 19, are “spun.” He 
disqualifies versions 5-9 from being the earliest versions because their “statement, 
question, answer” form is too developed to appear in an early text. Also, since the bequest 
concern is always expressed in the “statement, question, answer” form, Speight is able to 
lend some tentative support to Schacht’s conclusion that the concern itself was a later 
development. Of versions 1 through 4,1 suggest that he chooses 1 as the earliest because 
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of a criterion of “simplicity.” Versions 2-4 reflect both the biographical concern embodied 
in the mention of the Prophet’s visit and the emigration concern expressed by the mention 
of Mecca and of the Prophet’s prayer. Version 1, on the other hand, reflects only the 
biographical concern and is, thus, simpler. 

a. The Value of the “Life Concern” 

Powers has argued that versions 5 through 7 can be seen as an independent hadith 
which was later integrated with the versions which contain the biographical concern and the 
emigration concern. 24 In itself this seems like a plausible suggestion. Speight’s response, 
though, could be a reference to the principles of form analysis: the “statement, question, 
answer” form is too developed to be considered an early form. 

This raises what I consider to be one of the central questions regarding Speight’s 
analysis, and to other hadith analyses which follow this pattern. The subtitle of Speight’s 
article, “The Growth of a Tradition,” clearly indicates his interest in determining the 
temporal order in which the subject matter of this hadith was transformed as various 
concerns acted upon it. The value of “life concerns,” 25 then, would seem to lie in one’s 
ability to attach dates to them, and through them, to the versions which reflect these life 
concerns. 

From this perspective, it becomes crucial to determine the relative temporal position 
of the various life concerns Speight has discussed. But what should one make of 
something like the “biographical concern?” If biographical concern can be seen as a 
perennial interest, then the evidence of biographical concern in a given version is no help at 
all in determining its date. 

The “emigration concern” is somewhat more fixed in time. As Speight notes, it 
probably died out after the expansion of Islam had made the question of emigration from 
Medina irrelevant to the Muslim community. One would think, then, that performances of 
the versions which embody the emigration concern should have contained real significance 
only up to a date shortly after the second decade or so of Islam. Perhaps they would 
continue to be preserved after this, but only out of an historical interest, somewhat akin to 
the biographical interest in its perennial nature. Thus, versions which exhibit the 


^Powers, "Reassessment,” 51. 

25 1 am limiting myself, here, to the value of life concerns as Speight seems to be using them: to 
trace the "growth of a tradition." Otherwise, an investigation of the life concerns which generated a hadith 
has clear exegetical value. 


emigration concern in an exclusive fashion would probably have to be provided a very 
early date indeed. 

What of the “bequest concern”? Speight’s analysis does not rely on providing an 
approximate date at which this concern appeared; rather, it is the “statement, question, 
answer” form of this concern which leads him to suggest that it is a late concern, at least in 
so far as it is expressed in this hadith. 

I have added the “baraka concern” to the list of concerns which show up in this 
hadith. If one were to accept the view that the aura of holiness developed around the 
Prophet’s memory only at a later date, then versions 2 and 3 would have to be placed at a 
much later date than if they are seen primarily as exhibiting the emigration concern. 

Another interesting element in version 1 is the mention of the 'ajwa dates of 
Medina. There are a number of hadiths dealing with the medicinal benefits of the ‘ajwa 
dates of Medina. Perhaps it should be considered significant that such benefits are 
attributed only to th t'ajwa dates which come from Medina. Should this, then, be situated 
in the genre of material which attempts to establish the “excellences” (fada’il) of Medina 
over, say, Damascus? To follow through on this suggestion, perhaps one would place this 
element of the hadith in the late first century when the Umayyads were attempting to justify 
moving the capital of the Islamic state to Syria. 

For the purposes of daring a text, the unique value of form analysis stems from the 
assumption that certain life settings generate distinct forms of presentation. One can work 
backwards from having identified such distinctive forms, to the life situations which 
generated them. This is valuable, however, if these life situations themselves are such that 
they can be placed in clear temporal relation to each other. Thus, the axis on which the 
value of form analysis turns, is the identification of distinctive life situations which can be 
dated in relation to each other. 

Of the concerns Speight has identified in this hadith, the emigration concern is one 
which can be provided with a relatively early date. But, in general there is no fixed form 
in which this life concern was expressed. 26 The bequest concern itself, too, does not 


26 For example, there are various hadiths containing injunctions against emigrants staying in 
Mecca for any more than three days even when performing the pilgrimage to Mecca (see, Tah 3:255). One 
hadith in the form of a “declaration” states: ThalSihaiun ba'da l-sadari li-l-muhajiri ("The emigrant has 
three days [in Mecca] after completing his pilgrimage-related obligations '). Another hadith, also in the form 
of a declaration, states: La dina li-man li hijrata lahu ("He who does not emigrate has no [part in] 
religion.”) Clearly, both these types of hadiths reflect the emigration concern, but they are not of the 
"statement, question, answer” form. I do not wish to belabor this point; if it is possible to glean 
information regarding the date of a text by using a method, that method is valuable. That it does not seem 
to rely entirely on the analysis of "form" is not very important. However, in so far as Speight is arguing 




generate any fixed form. 27 However, if the “statement, question, answer” form is seen as 
a disputational form in which the concern is presented, this hadith could arguably be said to 
be of a late origin. 28 The biographical concern is the most amorphous of the three concerns 
Speight mentions. Neither does it generate any specific datable form, nor is the content 
(biographical interest) something which can readily be dated. In fact, it may even be the 
latest of these three concerns. 

b. The Direction of Evolution 

It seems that the operative principle in Speight’s analysis of the growth of this 
hadith is the belief that what today appear to be elaborate hadith texts were initially smaller 
pericopae. Although I can but speculate here, perhaps he would argue that smaller units of 
text were easier to memorize and hence, when hadiths were in the stage of oral 
transmission, easier to transmit. 29 Thus, any occurrence of a brief version of a report, or 
any version which contains fewer elements than another, can be assumed to be the one 
which originated earlier. 

In the forthcoming section I will try to demonstrate that the evolution of hadiths is 
not unidirectional. One can hypothesize a development towards elaboration, but I hope to 
be able to identify specific cases where a narrator of a hadith was quite probably in 
possession of a longer version but chose to abbreviate it because of the life setting in which 
he was performing the text. Once the possibility of evolution from lengthy texts to briefer 
ones has been introduced, one can no longer justify considering the brevity of a text a sign 
of its early origin. 


for the utility of "form analysis" as a method in analyzing hadiths, it is important to identify the ways in 
which his approach is distinguished. 

27 Thus, the concern that bequests be limited to a third appears in a number of forms in chapters on 
limitations on bequests in various hadith books. ' Abd al-Razzaq mentions the following hadith in his 
Musannaf: "The Prophet said: 'Buy yourselves from God, O people! Beware! I do not want to know of any 
man who is niggardly with respect to God's right on him [as long as he is healthy and well], and then when 
death is upon him he begins to throw his money this way and that" (Mus #16368). 

28 Unfortunately, Speight has not made this argument. To make such an argument he would 
probably have to begin with determining occurrences of the "statement, question, answer" form in Islamic 
literature, and attempt to demonstrate that it does not appear in early Islamic documents, while it begins to 
appear more and more frequently from a certain date onward. Additionally, Speight would have to 
demonstrate that the "statement, question, answer" form of this hadith can actually be considered a 
"disputational form." 

29 Although Speight does not discuss it at length, he makes a few remarks which suggest that he 
assumes an oral history for the hadith material before it was written down. Thus, he mentions the difficulty 
of "speaking of form analysis in the field of oral literature” (249). 
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B. Expanding the Toolbox 

In a word, the problem of Sa‘d’s hadith is that there are many variant reports 
purporting to deal with a single incident. Speight has proposed the “life situation” and 
“simplicity” of a hadith as a tool explaining these variations. My own study of the many 
versions of this hadith leads me to suggest two additional explanatory tools to help 
understand these variations: the concept of ikhtisar ikhtisar (abbreviation), and that of 
mistakes in transmission. Let me begin with a review of the “life situation” as a tool to 
understanding variations in the reports of an event, and then go on to introduce the two 
new tools. 

I. Life Situations of Origination: Simplicity and Complexity 

Speight approaches the corpus of variants of the hadith of Sa‘d with the notion that 
initially there was a simple version of the hadith which grew out of a life situation. The 
form of the hadith was integrally related to that life situation, which was, itself, reflected in 
all elements of the narrative. Then, as various narrators transmitted the hadith, they began 
to present, rearrange and modify the elements of the original version in different ways, as 
their own, different life concerns came into play in their performances of the original. 

Thus in Speight’s view, when approaching the corpus of variants, it can be 
assumed that the more complex hadiths will preserve layers generated by the life concerns 
of earlier narrators, along with reflecting the life concerns of the last transmitters. The 
scholar’s task will be to isolate these life concerns and to show that elements generated by 
these different life concerns were superimposed upon each other, and to identify the way in 
which they interacted. In some situations, elements which reflected an earlier life concern 
will be preserved in the interest of accuracy, but the later narrators might be so out of touch 
with the earlier life situation that certain elements might be completely out of place, or even 
incomprehensible. 

a. Examples 

In Speight’s analysis, version 2, where the mention of Mecca is preserved but there 
is no mention of the hijra concern, could be an example of a narrative where an element 
which grew out of an archaic concern is preserved with little understanding of the original 
function. When viewed in conjunction with version 3, where the Prophet prays that God 
make Sa’d’s emigration complete, it seems that Mecca was mentioned to indicate that 
Sa'd’s status as an emigrant was in danger. However, later narrators were no longer in 
touch with the concern of the early Medinan community for maintaining the integrity of the 
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group of emigrants to Medina. Thus, it seems probable that, missing the integral link 
between the mention of Mecca and that of the Prophet’s prayer for Sa‘d’s emigration, one 
such narrator saw nothing amiss in mentioning one element but not the other. 

I would like to emphasize that an essential notion in Speight’s analysis is that there 
is an integral link between the concept of “simplicity” and that of “life concern.” Simplicity 
is understood in terms of the way one or more life concern is reflected in the structure of 
the hadith. The text of version 1, which Speight considers to be the most primitive version 
available to us, illustrates this. 

Speight considers version 1 to be the most primitive version, though it is 
composed of a number of different elements. The Prophet visits Sa‘d in his illness; he puts 
his hand on Sa‘d’s breast and diagnoses the problem as having to do with his heart; Sa‘d 
feels the freshness of the Prophet’s hand on his heart; the Prophet recommends a physician; 
and, finally, the Prophet prescribes the medication. I suggest that the harmony which 
Speight senses in these elements is closely tied to the life setting he proposes for it: a sick 
visit. In the context of a sick visit, all these elements seem natural, and the elements seem 
to flow. If I have understood Speight, the simplicity of version 1 is closely tied to the 
proposed life setting. 

b. Limitations 

The attraction of Speight’s method of examining the variants of this hadith is that it 
allows one to attach some meaning to what had hitherto appeared to be random, 
meaningless variations. These variations had led Schacht to conclude that the 
“contradictions of the parallel versions of this Tradition, and the mental gymnastics to 
which the commentator Zurqani is reduced in explaining them away, show that it is 
spurious.” 30 Apparently, Coulson took a more “positive” view of the hadith by suggesting 
that the content of the one-third restriction on bequests could probably be traced to the 
Prophet, though the hadith itself might be forged. 31 

In fact, however, our understanding of this hadith does not move forward one bit 
whether it is seen it as reflecting reality or as pure forgery. The phenomenon of the 
different texts of the parallel versions itself demands explanation. What does it signify that 
some versions mention the Prophet’s passing his hand over Sa'd’s body while others do 


30 Schacht, “Modernism and Traditionalism," 393. 
31 Coulson, Islamic Law, 69-70. 
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not? If this element of the hadith is forged, why was it forged? If it is not forged, why was 
it selected for recording out of the many details which could have been recorded? 

Thus, Speight’s study of the life concerns reflected in the structure of the hadith 
points in a previously unexplored direction. It is, however, a preliminary study. In 
speaking of life concerns, Speight has not clarified whose life concerns he is speaking of. 
For example, he quotes version 4 from Dhahabi’s book Siyar A'lam al-Nubala ’ (SYR). 
When he speaks of the life concerns which shaped the form of this version, clearly he is 
not referring to Dhahabi’s (d. 748) life concerns. I am sure he would consider the version 
an early one preserved by Dhahabi in his book. The background for this view, however, is 
his assumption that hadiths were initially oral literature, which gained a fixed form upon 
being written down , 32 * 

The analysis of Sa‘d’s hadith in the forthcoming section should serve to 
demonstrate, however, that there is no mutual implication between writing and fixity of 
form. The two “tools” I propose to discuss in the following sections follow from my 
discovery that even after these hadiths had clearly achieved a written form, narrators were 
modifying them, intentionally by means of abbreviation, and unintentionally, through 
errors and inaccuracies in transmission. 

In intentional variations, such as abbreviations, the life concerns of the author of 
such an abbreviation will certainly be reflected in the manner of the abbreviation. On the 
other hand, these life concerns might relate to rather mundane things, such as the author’s 
desire to find material for a chapter in a book he was writing on the desirability of being 
kind to one’s wife. Such an author might take from Sa'd’s hadith only the phrase “And 
you will be rewarded for whatever you spend, even the morsel of food you put in your 
wife’s mouth.” 

Unintentional variations in a hadith could occur due to something simple like 
recording a hadith in one’s manuscript without marking the dots which distinguish one 
letter of the Arabic language from another. Certainly, one can study the psychology of 
associations which might lead to a slip in transmission, but one does run the risk of being 
overly speculative. 

Thus, both intentional and unintentional variations in a hadith require one to take 
into account a different order of life concerns than the ones Speight has considered. The 
“biographical concern,” the “emigration concern” and the “will concern” are directed at 
understanding the origins of this hadith. But I hope to demonstrate that, before initiating 


32 See note 29, pg. 30, above. 
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the investigation of the life concerns which originated this hadith, those elements must be 
identified whose introduction has to be understood with reference to the life concerns of its 
transmitters. Otherwise, one runs the risk of building elaborate understandings of life 
concerns based on what really might have been just a scribal error. 

2. Life Situations of Transmission: Abbreviation 
Much of Speight’s analysis relies on interpreting the absence of key words or 
phrases between variant versions. It is on the basis of such absences that he interprets 
versions 5-7 as primitive expressions of the will concern, and versions 17-19 as developed 
versions which incorporate all the material available on Sa'd’s illness. Invariably, he reads 
the absence of an element in terms of the life concerns of the originators of the hadith. 
However, as I shall attempt to demonstrate in this section, many such absences can be 
traced to the nature of the activity of the transmitters of a hadith. 

There is ample secondary literature by hadith expens from the day of Muslim b. 
Hajjaj al-Qushayri 33 (d. 261) to ours on the use of “abbreviation” (ikhtiO<S>r) by hadith 
narrators. 34 A look at Sa'd’s hadith, however, is enough to demonstrate the existence and 
nature of this habit among transmitters and compilers of hadiths. 

a. Example 1 

The most extreme and most explicit form of abbreviation is that commonly practiced 
by Muslim in his Sahih. He follows up his citation of the full text of the most detailed 
report, version 19 in Speight’s reckoning, with the following: 

Qutayba b. Sa'id and Abu Bakr b. Abi Shayba both related to us, that 
Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna related; 

also, Abu al-Tahir and Harmala both related to us, that Yunus related; 
also, Ishaq b. Ibrahim and ‘Abd b. Humayd both related to us, that ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq said that Ma‘mar related; 

(all three of them) from Zuhri, through the same chain of transmission, a 
similar text ( nahwahu ). 

(M 3:1253) 

In this brief passage, Muslim has clearly referred to three new versions of the 
hadith of Sa'd. His manner of presenting these versions as a “similar text,” however, is 
itself an indication of a certain life situation. It is quite likely that the texts Muslim has 


33 Muslim b. Hajjaj al-Qushayri is the author of the Sahih, one of the two hadith collections 
considered most reliable by classical hadith scholars. 

34 1 shall mention some of this literature in Chapter Four, where I turn to the issue of 
“Abbreviation” as conceived of by classical scholars. 
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referred to are not identical with the one he has cited in full. However, to Muslim, it is 
more important to record the various narrators through whom the gist of this hadith has 
been transmitted, than it is to record the texts themselves. This attitude towards hadiths, 
where interest in the text itself has given way to interest in multiplying the ways of 
documenting the text, indicates an academic life situation of a kind which took some time to 
develop in the Islamic community. Or, perhaps it is an indication of a perception that 
textual variants had been recorded, and that it was time to turn towards recording the less 
well known information regarding chains of transmission. 

Whether one chooses one of these two proposed interpretations of Muslim’s style, 
or whether a third interpretation is more accurate, clearly the form in which he has recorded 
this hadith refers to life situations of a very different order from those in which the hadith 
itself originated. Now the relevant life situations are those of the transmitters of hadiths, as 
opposed to those of the originators (whether these “originators” are people who invented an 
event or those who recorded it or heard about it). 

b. Example 2 

Muslim’s abbreviations are explicit and clear-cut. In most cases, however, one has 
to search for clues which suggest abbreviation, and there is rarely a conclusive “proof.” 
Versions 2 and 13 in Speight’s study provide an example of such a case. Speight has 
ranked them differently in terms of his concept of simplicity: he sees version 13 as being 
much more complex than version 2. On the other hand, if one examines the chains of 
transmission of versions 2 and 13, one finds that they are identical. Version 2 is recorded 
by Dhahabi (d. 748) on the authority of Yahya b. Sa’id al-Qattan (d. 197), from Ja‘d b. 
Aws—‘A’isha bint Sa‘d. Version 13 is recorded in Musnad Ahmad by Ahmad b. Hanbal’s 
son who relates that his father heard the version directly from Yahya b. Sa’id al-Qattan. 

However, as reflected in Speight’s decision to rank version 13 among the complex, 
composite versions, the version of Ahmad b. Hanbal contains a number of elements 
missing in the version recorded in Dhahabi’s book. 35 How, then, are the differences in the 
two texts to be interpreted, in light of the fact that both are attributed to Yahya b. Sa’id? 

One possibility is to suggest that Ahmad b. Hanbal forged the hadith and attributed 
it to Yahya b. Sa’id. Another such forgery, transmitted through unknown sources and 


35 Version 2 begins (i) with the statement that Sa'd fell ill and the Prophet came to visit him, and 
then continues (ii) with the mention of the Prophet rubbing Sa'd’s body in three places, his prayer for Sa d’s 
health, and Sa'd’s recollection of the coolness of the Prophet's hand. In version 13, the question and answer 
regarding the bequest is inserted between (i) and (ii), and the Prophet prays both for Sa d's health and for the 
completion of his emigration. 
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attributed to Yahya b. Sa‘id, reached Dhahabi. If the origin of the differences between 
versions 2 and 13 is reconstructed in this manner, the relevant life situations are those of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal and the unknown forger who lived somewhere in the five and a half 
centuries between Yahya b. Sa‘id’s lifetime and Dhahabi’s lifetime. 

Another option is to trust the claim being made in the chain of transmission that 
Yahya b. Sa‘id in fact related both versions. In this case, one could attribute the 
differences in the versions to the performance of the text on two different occasions. On 
one occasion, Yahya b. Sa‘id was in a more expansive mood and elaborated more on the 
incident on one occasion than on the other. Or, on one occasion, Yahya b. Sa‘id 
mentioned the story of Sard’s sickness in a certain context, say, to prove a point, while on 
the second occasion he mentioned it in a different context, perhaps in the spirit of story¬ 
telling. Here the life situations of the two versions are viewed in the context of Yahya b. 
Sa‘id’s life. 36 

A third alternative is to place the differences of the two versions in the context of the 
composition of the books Siyar a‘lam al-nubala and Musnad ahmadP In his composition 
of Siyar, Dhahabi was guided mainly by biographical interest in the lives and deeds of the 
“great men” of Islam. It is likely that Dhahabi was aware of that part of the hadith of Yahya 
b. Sa‘id which he did not mentioned in his Siyar, but which is recorded in the Musnad of 
Ahmad b. Hanbal, i.e., the part about the question and answer session regarding the 
amount appropriate for Sa‘d to bequeath. It also seems plausible that Dhahabi felt that 
mentioning this question and answer session would not add much to the biographical 
sketch of Sa‘d which is the context for his quoting the hadith in Siyar. 


36 It seems somewhat inappropriate to use the term "abbreviation" to refer both to the practice of 
Muslim, where no text is mentioned at all, and to the type of activity I am attributing to Yahya b. Sa'id 
here. I have used "abbreviation" as a translation of the technical term ikhtiOar used by classical hadith 
scholars to denote intentional shortening of a hadith. This concept includes both cases where the hadith is 
shortened to the degree that the narrator refers to the hadith by a single word, such as nahwahu in Muslim's 
text quoted above, and to cases where a transmitter chooses to relate what he sees to be an independent 
portion of a longer text. I shall return to the concept of ikhtiOar in my discussion of “Abbreviation” in 
Chapter Four. 

37 Strictly speaking, Ahmad b. Hanbal did not compose the "book" Musnad ahmad. This book is 
entirely a collection of hadiths which Ahmad b. Hanbal's son, Abdullah, relates on the authority of his 
father, organized in terms of the Companions who narrated the hadiths. 
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c. Example 3 

Version 4 provides an example similar to the one I have just discussed. 38 I have 
suggested 39 that this report is really about Sa'd b. Khawla and that the mention of Sa‘d b. 
Abi Waqqas is incidental to the biography of Sa‘d b. Khawla. The manner in which Sa'd’s 
hadith occurs in the Mu'jam of Tabarani in the biography of Sa‘d b. Khawla serves to 
support this suggestion: 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Hadrami related to us, he said, I heard 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. Numayr say, when he had read to me the 
hadith of Subai'ah that her husband had died, “Her husband is Sa‘d b. 
Khawla, and Sa‘d b. Khawla died in Mecca. And the Prophet said, in 
his sick visit to Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas during the Farewell Pilgrimage, 'O 
God, complete my companions’ emigration and do not turn them back on 
their heels. But the unfortunate one is Sa'd b. Khawla.’ The Prophet 
bemoaned him, that he had died in Mecca.” 

(Mjm #5464) 

Again, this is a version of Sa‘d’s hadith which appears to be truncated with only 
that part quoted which is relevant to the discussion of Sa‘d b. Khawla. Add to this the fact 
that this mention of his name at Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas’ sick bed is one of the very few facts 
known about Sa‘d b. Khawla, 40 and I believe my interpretation of the absences in this text 
becomes quite plausible. 41 


38 [Version 4 (Speight, 'The Will of Sa'd,” 253): M. b. Umar, M. b. Salih,' Asim b. 'Umar b. 
Qatada. And Sa'd b. Khawla took part in the battle of Badr when he was twenty-five years old. He also 
took part in 'Uhud (sic), al-Khandaq and al-Hudaybiya. He married Subi'a (sic) bint al-Harith al-Aslamiya, 
who, a little while after he died, gave birth to a child. The Apostle of God said to her, "Marry whom you 
will." 

Sa'd b. Khawla had gone to Mecca and died there. 

In the year of the Conquest of Mecca Sa'd b. a. Waqqas became ill and the Apostle of God came to 
visit him, when he came from al-Ji'rana to visit the holy places. He said, "O God, complete the 
emigrations of my Companions, and do not send them back to where they came from.” 

But the unfortunate one was Sa'd b. Khawla. The Apostle of God lamented him. He disliked that 
anyone who had emigrated from Mecca should return to it, or remain in it more than was necessary to 
accomplish his pious exercises.] 

39 See above, pg. 8. 

40 Our knowledge of Sa'd b. Khawla seems to be limited to the following: (i) he was either of the 
'Amir b. Lu'ayy tribe, or he was in their protection ( halif ), or he had protected status ( mawlS) with the Abu 
Ruhm b. 'Abd al-'Uzza tribe; (ii) he was originally a Yemenite, or from Persia, (iii) he participated in the 
second emigration to Ethiopia and in the battle of Badr (iv) he was mentioned at Sa'd's sick bed, and (v) he 
had a wife who was pregnant when he died. See 'Abd al-Malik ibn Hisham al-Sira al-nabawiyya 2 vols. 
Edited by Mustafa al-Saqa, Ibrahim al-Abyari and 'Abd al-Hafiz Shalabi (Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, 
1955), 1: 329; Yusuf b. Abdullah Ibn 'Abd al-Barr ai-lsti'ab bi ma'rifat al-ashab (Hyderabad: Da'irat al- 
Ma'arif al-Nizamiyya, 1917/18), 2:551; and 'Izz al-Din 'Ali b. Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Karim ibn al-Athir 
Usd al-Ghaba fi Ma'rifat al-Sahaba 7 vols. Vols. 1-5 edited by Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Banna, 
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d. Limitations 

Abbreviation assumes a changed life situation. The fact that someone remembers a 
story related to him, but decides to omit parts of it, indicates that when he was recounting 
the story he did not attach the same importance to all the parts of the story as did the person 
who told him that story. This use of the concept of life situation is, however, quite 
different from Speight’s usage. The concept of “abbreviation” allows one to attach meaning 
to the silences in a text where life situation had provided only the possibility of 
interpreting the addition of verbiage to it. 

However, one cannot assume abbreviation to have occurred every time there are 
two versions of a hadith transmitted through the same chain, where one version is longer 
than the other. It is possible that the longer version is the result of addition to a brief text, 
and it is clear that adding a word or a phrase to a hadith can add a tremendous amount to its 
utility. A colorful example is provided by the early Muslim hadith experts themselves. 
There is a hadith considered sound by hadith expens which says that “There shall be no 
competition except in swordsmanship, foot racing and horse racing.” The words are La 
sabqa ilia fi naslin aw khuffin aw bafirin. 42 Ghiyath b. Ibrahim was at the coun of the 
Caliph AI-Mahdi (d. 169) who was involved in pigeon racing. Upon seeing the Caliph 
entertaining himself, Ghiyath b. Ibrahim recited the hadith as La sabqa ilia fi naslin aw 
khuffin aw hafirin aw tayrin. By adding the words aw tayr he entered pigeon racing into 
the exceptional things in which competition is allowed. 43 


Muhammad Ahmad 'Ashur and Mahmoud, 'Abd al-Wahhab Fayid. Vols. 6,7 edited by Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim al-Banna and Muhammad Ahmad 'Ashur (Cairo: Dar ai- Sha'b, 1970-73), 2: 343. 

41 The state of our knowledge of early (lost) works of Muslim chroniclers puts severe limits on 
what can be said about them with any certainty. As a tentative suggestion, however, let me point out that 
perhaps it is significant that all of the primary narrators of version 4 are known to have written historical 
chronicles. Musa b. 'Uqba, Muhammad b. Ishaq and Muhammad b. 'Umar’s works are quite well known 
(see Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des Arabischen Schrifttums Leiden: Brill, 1967-1984, s.v). 'Asim b. 'Amr 
b. Qatada (d. 120), also had some works on siyar (biography of the Prophet) and ta'rikh (history), see 
Sezgin 1:279-80, and Muhammad Mustafa al-A'zami, Studies in Early Hadith Literature (Indianapolis: 
American Trust Publications, 1978), 79. It is possible that Ibn Sa'd, the source from whom Speight 
quotes this version, has taken this report from one of these historical chronicles, from a biographical entry 
on Sa'd b. Khawla. If this is the case, then it seems plausible that the hadith of Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas would 
have been abbreviated, since it was not Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas but Sa'd b. Khawla who was the subject of 
discussion. Certainly, in the text from Tabarani quoted above, Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas’ hadith has been 
truncated in a fashion similar to the truncation of version four, for this very reason. 

42 T #1700; J #2878; D #2575; Hn 2: 256, 358,425,474. 

43 See Abu Halim ibn Hibban, Kitab al-majruhin, edited by Muhammad Ibrahim Zayd (Halab: Dar- 
al wa y, 1976) 1: 66. 
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Obviously, 44 in this case, the more detailed version of the report is the later one. 
Thus, neither complexity, nor simplicity alone can serve as the sole criterion for dating a 
version of the hadith. 

3. Life Situations of Transmission: Errors in Transmission 
In all this search for meaning one cannot ignore the fact that human error 45 too, 
can cause variety, both in the recording and in the remembering of an incident. As in the 
case of abbreviation, there will be situations where there are clear instances of such errors 
causing variations in reports, while there will also be situations amenable to interpretation 
both by this concept of error in recording or remembering, and by other means. 


a. Example 1 

An example of a variation in text which is best understood as an error in 
transmission is that of the versions of this text which record the Prophet saying 
“(Bequeath) a third, Sa‘d, and a third is a lot ( kathir ), or, he said, a third is big ( kabir ).” 
Later on in this chapter, I will trace the doubt of the narrator in this text regarding whether 
the Prophet said “a lot” or “big,” to specific transmitters in the chains of authorities of one 
group of hadiths. At this point let me just note that when the Arabic words for “a lot” and 
“big” are written down without dots, they look identical. In addition, both words can be 
used interchangeably from a semantic perspective. Thus, it is quite probable that in 
versions where this doubt occurs, it results from some narrator having written the Arabic 
word down, without duly noting the dots. Later, when he came to read or recite the 
hadith, 46 he was no longer sure which word he had originally heard. 


“^The issue seems fairly clear in this case, since not only do none of the other reports contain the 
additional aw tayr, but the circumstances of the incident suggest a straightforward motive for fabrication, 
and Ghiyath b. Ibrahim is known to have been in the habit of fabricating hadiths. On Ghiyath b. Ibrahim 
see Shams al-Din Muhammad b. 'Ali b. 'Uthman al-Dhahabi Mizan al-i'tidal, 4 vols. Edited by Ali 
Muhammad al-Bajawi (Cairo: Dar Ihya al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyya, 'Isa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1963), s.v. “Ghiyath 
b. Ibrahim al-Nakha'i; ” and Ahmad b. 'Ali b. Hajar al-‘Asqalani Lisan al-mizan, 6 vols. (Hyderabad: Da’irat 
al-Ma'arif al-Nizamiyya, 1329-1331), s.v. “Ghiyath b. Ibrahim al-Nakha'i.” 

4 -'I use the word error in the sense of fidelity to an original. Thus, suppose a narrator heard a 
hadith from someone who used the words "I fell ill. .. " to describe a situation. If, when that narrator 
related the hadith to someone else, he said "I fell sick...." I consider this an error. 

46 The date of the practice is disputable, but certainly at some point, hadith scholars related hadiths 
from memory while having notes from which they could refresh their memories between sessions. In this 
manner, a scholar could come to doubt the reading of a word he had noted down carelessly while hearing a 
hadith himself. Thus, hadith manuals contain detailed suggestions on conventions one could follow while 
recording a hadith in order to avoid such confusion. See, for example,' Abd al-Rahim b. Husayn al-'Iraqi, 
al-Taqyid wa al-idah sharh muqaddimat ibn salah (Medina: al-Maktaba al-Salafiyya, 1969) 203-22. For 
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The example of the kabirlkathir variation is an error related to orthography and to 
the memory of one of the transmitters. It is substantive, but because one is unable to attach 
any meaning to the change in substance caused by this variation, it does not seem to be 
worth investigating too far. Consider now, an example of a possible error which is 
substantive and which might be explained in terms of life situations of origination. 

b. Example 2 

‘Amir b. Sa‘d, one of the nine people reporting the hadith of Sa'd’s illness from 
Sa‘d, has five students who report this hadith on his authority (figure 1). Of these five 
students, Zuhri has nine people reporting this hadith on his authority. Of these nine, some 
of the reports attributed to Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna record the incident as having occurred during 
the year of the conquest of Mecca. All of Zuhri’s other students record the incident as 
having occurred during the Prophet’s Farewell Pilgrimage, two years later. The same is 
attributed to the three contemporaries of Zuhri who record the hadith on the authority of 
‘Amir b. Sa‘d. 

This is a borderline case. It is possible that Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna had heard “year of 
the farewell pilgrimage” from Zuhri, but in relating the hadith further, had confused it with 
the year of the conquest of Mecca. The fact that eight other students of Zuhri report the 
incident as having occurred during the year of the Farewell Pilgrimage supports this 
conclusion. 47 


other examples of such confusion see Abu Bakr Ahmad b. 'AH al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, al-Kifayafi 'ilm al- 
riwaya, edited by Ahmad 'Umar Hashim (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-'Arabi, 1985) 273-5; and Abu 'Abdullah 
Muhammad ibn Abdullah al-Hakim al-Naysaburi, Ma'rifat ulum al-hadith, edited by Sayyid Muhammad 
Hussayn (Beirut The Trading Office, 1966), 146-152. 

47 But, of the ten people reporting the hadith from Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas himself, there is one report 
which supports Sufyan’s version: that of 'Amr b. al-Qari’ who very unambiguously places the incident 
during the year of the Farewell Pilgrimage. To keep the discussion simple I have chosen to ignore this for 
the moment. 
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FIGURE 1: 48 Sufyan’s hadiths in the Zuhri--‘Amir~Sa‘d Family 


48 Whenever possible 1 have tried to represent the entire chain of narration in my diagrams. Where 
I have not been able to do so. I have indicated this by means of an arrow with a “broken line”: as in 

the representation of Version 6 in Diagram 1. Additionally, to save space, in the final box in any chain of 
narration, I have recorded the name of the narrator who relates it to the hadith compiler in whose 
compilation I have found the hadith. Below the name of this final narrator, I have recorded the abbreviation 
for the hadith compilation in which the hadith is found. Thus, by the notation in the box representing 
version 4,1 indicate that version four is recorded by Bukhari as hadith #6733 in his hadith collection, on the 
authority of Humaydi, who relates it from Sufyan, who relates it from Zuhri--'Amir-Sa'd. In the text, I 
will record this same distinction between hadith narrators and the hadith compiler using the sequence of two 
equals signs, so that I will represent Version 4 as: Kh=Humaydi--Sufyan-Zuhri-'Amir--Sa'd. With this 
in mind, then, the box representing versions 1, 2, and 3, expands into the following three versions: (1) 
SbM=Sufyan—Zuhri--'Amir-Sa'd; (2) Hum=Sufyan--Zuhri--'Amir-Sa'd; (3) IS—Sufyan—Zuhri-'Amir— 
Sa'd. 
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On the other hand, one could attempt to think of a meaning for this “mistake” which 
goes beyond a simple fault of memory. One could try to trace the mention of the conquest 
of Mecca to some motive which, consciously or unconsciously, acted on Sufyan’s 
narration of this hadith to his students. Since the evidence of the chains of transmission 
would seem to point towards Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna (107-196) as the person responsible for 
the forgery, one would be hard put to understand why in the middle of the second century 
of Islam, Sufyan would stand to gain anything by locating a well known hadith in the year 
of the conquest of Mecca instead of the year of the Farewell Pilgrimage. Sufyan’s versions 
pose this question to anyone who would consider them anything more than an error. 

c. Assumptions 

To view a variant version of a hadith as containing an “error” implies that there is 
some “correct” version. It assumes that Zuhri actually did sit in front of students and relate 
hadiths to them. One could hypothesize that the hadith of Sa‘d was a creation of Sufyan 
and his generation which some of them chose to project back to Zuhri. Thus, when there is 
no correct version, there can be no “errors”. 

To put it another way, errors of transmission assume a text which was being 

* 

transmitted, not one which was being created. Additionally, much like the concept of 
abbreviation, the notion of errors reverses the chronology of the development of hadiths 
which is usually the basis for studies of hadith literature in the West. The lack of 
refinement and the presence of mistakes in a text is usually seen to be a mark of the early 
date of a text, just as “simplicity” is. Simlarly, just as the notion of abbreviation adds a 
new dimension to appreciating the significance of simplicity in a hadith, so the notion of 
mistakes in transmission should mediate the understanding of the temporal precedence of 
less refined versions of a text. 

So, when faced with two versions of a text, one with errors and inconsistencies and 
another without such errors, one cannot simply assume that the flawed versions existed 
before the more refined one. To assume this implies precisely the vision of hadith which 
must be investigated, questioned and then proven or disproven. Once again, such an 
assumption would place the life situation of a text exclusively in the context of its 
“creation,” ignoring the possible contribution of the contexts of its transmission. 


Keeping in mind these three conceptual tools, 49 the assumptions their application 
involves, and the reservations I have mentioned regarding each of them, I will approach the 
hadith of Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas once again in the following section. 

C. Another Look at the Hadith of Sa‘d 
In this section, by examining the text of the hadith of Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas in 
conjunction with the chains of narration through which it is transmitted, I wish to reopen 
the question of the significance of the chain of narration as documentation for a hadith. 
Speight has suggested, as mentioned above, that a form analysis must rely on an analysis 
of the text, exclusive of the chain of narration. I hope to demonstrate that form analysis of 
hadiths cannot proceed without taking full account of the chain of narration. Much of the 
variation in the text of the hadith is far more plausibly understood with reference to the 
narration of the hadith by different individuals in the chains of authority of the texts, than 
with reference to abstract “life situations” which there is no way of dating. 

I have been able to find over a hundred versions of the hadith of Sa'd. I have 
represented the versions I will be analyzing in figure 2 and figure 3. There are sufficient 
versions of the hadith as it is related through ‘Amir b. Sa'd through Sa'd that I have put 
them on a separate page (figure 3). I propose to arrange these versions into groups, 
according to the chains of narration through which they have been transmitted. Then, by 
analyzing the words used to present the themes, the mode of their presentation, and the 
elements missing in certain variants and present in others, I hope to demonstrate that it is 
possible to attribute many of the differences in these versions to specific narrators. 

In applying my method of analysis to the corpus of texts I have located, I face a 
presentational problem. I could use the text of the hadith itself as the organizing theme, and 
trace the presentation of each element in the hadith as it is mentioned through the various 
versions of the hadith being examined. Or, I could look at the families of versions which 
are related through similar chains of narration, showing how differences can be traced to 
specific narrators. The former method of presentation demonstrates how the hundred and 
fourteen versions do form clusters (“families”) according to their chains of narration. The 
latter assumes the existence of such clusters, and highlights the abbreviation and errors of 
transmission in the internal differences within the families of versions—thereby justifying 
such an assumption. 


49 Namely, “life situations of origination,” and the ideas of “eiTors in transmission" and of 
"abbreviation.” 
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As a compromise, I will begin the analysis of Sa‘d’s hadith in this chapter by 
demonstrating the utility of the concepts of abbreviation and errors of transmission. Thus, 
I will begin with an analysis of the versions of the hadith related through Humayd b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Himyari--“three children of Sa‘d”--Sa‘d (“Cluster A” in figure 2). Then, 
by examining the initial sentence of the hadiths of Zuhri-‘Amir b. Sa‘d--Sa‘d (“Cluster 
B” in figure 3), and those of Ja‘d--‘A’isha bint Sa‘d--Sa‘d (“Cluster C” in figure 2), I 
hope to demonstrate that the “clusters” and “families” into which the chains of narrations 
seem to organize these versions actually have meaning with reference to the substance of 
the texts themselves. This demonstration should indicate the viability of the concept of 
families of versions, which provides the basis for my subsequent analysis of the hadith in 
Chapters Two, Three and Four. 

1. Applying the New Tools: Three “Families” 

Sufyan al-Thawri is quoted as having said “It is only the meanings [of hadiths, 
which we transmit]” 50 thus making explicit that he makes no claim to transmitting the exact 
words of the Prophet. Also, he is not alone in this claim. The literature on the methods of 
hadith transmission is full of such disclaimers. On the other hand, a disclaimer is made 
precisely when an ideal exists and there is a feeling that perhaps one will not be able to 
fulfill the demands of such an ideal. My study of the hadith of Sa‘d has led me to find that 
hadiths which are transmitted through similar chains do actually contain remarkable 
similarities in wording. Indeed, if one heard a hadith and remembered (or had written 
f down) the precise words of the hadith, why would one alter the words without reason? I 

v 

believe that the following analysis will make it clear that Sufyan al-Thawri should be 
understood as saying “We try to transmit the exact words, but we take responsibility for 
nothing but the meaning.” 51 


50 The full text is recorded by al-Dhahabi as follows: "Muhna b. Yahya- v Abd aJ-Razzaq, "A 
companion of ours said to Sufyan: 'Narrate [hadithsl to us [exactly] as you heard them.' Sufyan replied; 'La 
wa llihi! La sabila ilayhi, innama huwa l-ma'ani.' ('No, by God, that is impossible. Jt is only the 
meanings [which we transmit].’)" Shams al-Din Muhammad b. "Ali b. 'Uthman al-Dhahabi, Siyar a'iam 
al-nubala', general editor Shu'ayb al- Ama’ut (Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Risala, 1982), 7:256. 

51 The amount of latitude a narrator can allow himself in transmitting a hadith has been a subject 
of much debate among classical hadith scholars. 1 have based my own analysis on the text of the hadith of 
Sa'd, as it appears in the versions I have found. This analysis itself leads to certain conclusions regarding 
how much latitude narrators actually allowed themselves as reflected in the transmission of this one hadith. 
For an overview of some of the theoretical discussion, see the section on “The Narration of Meaning” in 
Chapter Two. 



FIGURE 4: The Hadiths of the Three Children of Sa‘d 


a. The “Three children” Hadiths 

It is convenient to refer to the group of hadiths 63-71 (Figure 4) as the “three 
children hadiths,” since they are all related on the authority of Humayd b. * Abd al-Rahman 
al-Himyari 52 who says that he heard it from three children of Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas. 
Versions 40 and 43 are clearly abbreviated versions where Muslim gives no more than the 
chain of narration and the initial phrase: “ ... Sa‘d became ill in Mecca and the Prophet 
came to visit him.” 


52 I have not been able to find a precise death date for him, however he is counted among the 
Successors (tabi 'un). Khalifa records him as having died ’after [the year] 80" (ba 'da l-thamanin). Khalifa 
b. Khayyat al'Usfuri al-Tabaqat edited by Akram Di’a al-'Umari (Baghdad: Matba'at al-'Ani, 1967), 204. 
See also Siyar a 'lam al-nubala' 4: 293-4; Tahdhib , 3:46. 
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Versions 68-70 are all reported through Ibn ‘Awn (66-151). 53 All three of these 
hadiths have certain striking similarities which suggest that the differences of versions 68- 
70 from 63-67 should be attributed to differences between the way Ibn ‘Awn related this 
hadith and the way Ayyub al-Sakhtiyani (66-131) 54 related it. First, comparing version 70 
with 68 and 69, one should note that 70 is an abbreviated version. The Prophet’s entire 
conversation with Sa‘d is reported in one sentence: “Sa‘d said: ‘O Messenger of God! I 
have a lot of wealth and I have no heirs except kalila. 55 May I bequeath all of my wealth?’ 
The Prophet said: ‘No.’” 

Tabari (224-310) cites this version of the Sa‘d hadith in his tafsir (“exegesis”) of 
Qur’an 4:12, 56 analyzing the word kalala mentioned in this verse. He quotes the hadith to 
support his argument that the word kalila properly refers to the heirs of the deceased and 
not to the deceased himself. Thus, it is quite probable that the only reason he cites this 
hadith of Ibn ‘Awn is to support his interpretation of the word kalila. Having achieved his 
aim he cuts the hadith short at the Prophet’s response. 

Having introduced the possibility that 70 might be no more than an abbreviated 
version of 68 and 69, let me return to the characteristics shared by these versions, all of 
which are narrated through Ibn ‘Awn-‘Amr b. Sa‘id-Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. The 
other versions of this hadith, which are transmitted through Ayyub aI-Sakhtiyani--‘Amr 
b. Sa‘id-Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman, contain the phrase “I have no heirs except a 
daughter.” The use of the word kalila in 68-70 locates the Ibn ‘Awn hadiths in a very 
peculiar set of the hadiths of Sa‘d which I shall discuss later on. The fact that all three of 
the hadiths attributed to Ibn ‘Awn, and only these three, use this word suggests that, in the 
“three children” hadiths, he was the source of this word. 

However, versions 68-70 are even more united in what they omit than in what they 
mention. The texts which are related from Ayyub al-Sakhtiyani who, presumably, heard 
the hadith from the same person as Ibn ‘Awn (‘Amr b. Sa‘id), all mention the emigration 


53 See, on him, Tahdhib 3: 346-49. 

54 There is some disagreement about his dates: Ibn Hajar quotes some people as saying that he was 
bom in 68, while 124 and 125 are given as his death dates. See Tahdhib 1:397-99. 

55 The word kalila is problematic. It has been translated as “an heir who has neither descendants 
nor forbears.” However, the interpretation and proper understanding of this word is sufficiently complex 
that it plays a crucial role in D.S. Powers’ novel re-interpretation of the history of the laws of bequest in 
Islam See Chapter One in Studies in Qur'an and Hadith, 21-52. 

-^Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari Jami' al-bayan ft tafsir al-qur'an, 15 vols (incomplete). Edited by 
Ahmad Shakir (Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1954-55), 8: 60-61. 
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concern in an emphasized manner. 57 Versions 65 and 66 begin with Sa'd crying at the 
Prophet’s arrival and the Prophet asking Sa‘d why he is crying. Versions 63 and 64 do not 
describe Sa‘d as crying but then they, like 65 and 66, continue with Sa‘d’s statement, ‘'I 
am afraid that I might die in the land from which I emigrated, as Sa‘d b. Khawla died.” 
Again, versions 63 and 64 depart from 68-70 in that Sa'd asks the Prophet to pray to God 
to heal him. Similarly, the Ayyub hadiths (63-66) 58 continue with the Prophet’s prayer: “O 
God, heal Sa‘d,” three times—a prayer not present in the Ibn ‘Awn hadiths (68-70). Once 
again, 63 and 64, both through ‘Affan—Wuhyab—Ayyub, explicitly repeat the prayer three 
times in the text, where 37 and 38 use the phrase “three times” after the prayer to indicate 
that the Prophet repeated it. 

The prayer is followed by the bequest concern, which is the exclusive content of 
Ibn ‘Awn’s versions. But, here again, the manner of presentation in 63-66 differs from the 
manner of presentation in 68-70, and 63 and 64 are closer to each other than to 65 and 66. 
The question and answer regarding the amount of the bequest are reported with only minor 
variations in all three reports. But the recording of the Prophet’s reasoning regarding why 
Sa'd should not bequeath more than a third differs. The three phrases in question are 
reported in 63 and 64 as: 


(i) Your expenditure from your wealth counts for you as alms, and 

(ii) your expenditure on your dependants (' iyalika ) counts for you as alms, and 

(iii) your expenditure on your wife ( ahlika) counts for you as alms. 


In 65 and 66, the initial words of each of the three phrases is different: “Alms,” 
“Your expenditure,” and “What yotir wife consumes,” while in 63 and 64, the words 
“your expenditure” are used in each of the three places. Similarly, version 63 and 64 repeat 
the phrase “count for you (as alms)” in all three places, while the additional “count for you” 
does not occur at all in 65 and occurs in one of the three phrases in version 66 and 68 (this 
last being one of the Ibn ‘Awn hadiths).Versions 63-66 and 68-69 contain a final phrase: 


57 There are only three other hadiths which emphasize the emigration concern by attributing it to 
Sa'd himself: 59 and 60 which are recorded through Zakariyya b. 'Adiyy-Marwan-Hashim b. Hashim- 
'Amir b. Sa'd-Sa'd, and 61, which is related from Biikayr b. Mismar-' Amir b. Sa'd-Sa'd. 

58The fifth Ayyub hadith, version 67 is severely abbreviated: Muslim relates the chain of 
authorities and then simply referes to the text by saying: “ ... related a hadith similar to that of al-Thaqafi 
(ver. 65].” 
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That you leave your family ( ahlaka ) well [provided for], or he said “with 
[a means of] subsistence,” 59 is better than that you leave them 
destitute, having to beg from people. 

Versions 67 and 71 are severely abbreviated, containing no more than the chain of 
narration. I have argued that version 70, quoted by Tabari, is also abbreviated as it ends 
with the Prophet’s denying permission to bequeath all his wealth and does not continue the 
remainder of the conversation. This shakk (“doubt”), as it is called in the terminology of 
classical hadith scholarship, regarding whether “he” had said “well [provided for]” (khayr) 
or “[means of] subsistence” (' aysh ), then, exists in all the unabbreviated versions related 
through ‘Amr b. Sa‘id. It is difficult to ascribe the doubt to Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
since, as he was relating the hadith from “three children” of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas, he would 
have had to express his doubt in the plural: qalu (“they said”). Thus, it is likely that it was 
‘Amr b. Sa‘id who had doubted whether Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman had said “with 
money” or “with a means of subsistence.” 

b. The Initial Words: Clusters B and C 

Examining the initial words of the hadith of Sa‘d which describe Sa'd’s being ill 
and the Prophet’s coming to visit him, it is possible to identify “markers” for those 
versions of the hadith related through Zuhri--‘Amir b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d (figures 2 and 3), and for 
those related through Ja‘d--‘A’isha bint Sa‘d~Sa‘d (figure 3). 

Those hadiths which Sufyan (1-16), Ibrahim b. Sa‘d (17-21) and Ma‘mar (38-40) 
relate from Zuhri are distinguished by the use of the phrase ashfaytuJashfaqtu minhu 'ala l- 
mawti to qualify the illness (“[an illness] because of which I came to the brink of death/I 
feared death”). With one exception which I will note, all the hadiths which use the word 
waja' to describe the illness are reported through Malik—Zuhri (24-36). A word deriving 
from the same root as shakwa (“illness”) occurs in version 12, otherwise the use of a word 
derived from the root of shakwa is the exclusive characteristic of all the reports related 
through the Ja‘d-‘A’isha bint Sa‘d chain. 

I. Ashfaqtu/Ashfaytu 

Examining the words introducing the Prophet’s visit to Sa‘d in versions 1-16, one 
finds the following differences after the initial words maridtu maradan with which all these 
versions begin: 


59 Bi-khayrin, aw qala bi- ’ayshin. 
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al-mawti 
al-mawti 
al-mawd 
al-mawd 
al-mawd 
al-mawd 

al-mawd 
al-mawd 
al-mawd 

Ashfaytu means the same as ashraftu — “I came to the brink of...It is used in 
conjunction with death often enough that dictionaries usually mention it in the phrase 
ashraftu ‘ala l-mawti (“I came to the brink of death”). 60 In versions 6, 7, 12 and 16 the 
narrators seem to have been satisfied with this implication, while the other versions using 
this word include the explicit 'ala l-mawti. Versions 1 and 5 use the phrase ashfaqtu ‘ala 
nafsi l-mawta (I feared death for myself), instead of ashfaytu. In light of the orthographic 
similarity between ashfaqtu and ashfaytu, perhaps “ ashfaytu ” was the original. Later, 
when narrators read the word from their manuscripts, it is possible that they mistook it for 
ashfaqtu. The other variant, asqabtu (“I came close to”) in version 3, could also be 
provided such an orthographic history. 

Twelve of these versions (1-4,6-7,10-12, 14-16) continue with the phrase fa-atani 
rasvlu llahi 6 ' & ya'vduni. The other three versions 62 use the following words to convey 
the same idea: 

8. fa- ‘adahu 

11. fa- ‘adani 

5. fa- atani (without the expected “ya'uduni” following) 

The three texts (38-40) which are recorded through Ma‘mar-Zuhri also use variant 
constructions with the word ashfa: (38) maridtu maradan ashfa ‘ala l-mawti, (39) ashfaytu 
'ala l-mawti, and (40) ashfa ‘alayya minhu l-mawtu. Both continue with fa-‘adani as in 11. 


1. 


ashfaqtu 

‘ala nafsi 


2. 


ashfaytu 

minhu 

‘ala 

3. 


asqabtu 

minhu 

‘ala 

4. 


ashfaytu 

minhu 

‘ala 

10. 

fa- 

ashfaytu 

minhu 

‘ala 

5. 


ashfaqtu 

minhu 

‘ala 

6,7,12,16. 


ashfaytu 

minhu 


14,15. 


ashfa 

minhu 

‘ala 

8,9. 


ashfa 


‘ala 

11. 

hatta 

ashfaytu 


‘ala 


60 See Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. Mukarram ibn Manzur al-Ansari Lisan al- arab, 20 vols. 
(Cairo: al-Dar al-Misriyya al-" Amma li al- ta'Iif wa al-Nashr, 1966. Reprint of Bulaq edition.) s.v., and Izz 
al-Din' Ali b. Muhammad b.' Abd al-Karim b. al-Athir al-Nihayafi gharib al-hadith wa al-athar. edited by 
Ahmad al-Zawi and Mahmoud Muhammad al-Tannahi. (Cairo: 'Isa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1963), s.v. shin-fa- 

y»- 


61 . Version 3 actually uses the word al-nabiyyu instead of rasHluliih. But, from looking at the 
various versions of this hadith, it seems that the two words were used interchangeably to refer to the person 
of the Prophet See also, fn. 72 on p. 78. 

62 There is no reference to version 13 in this discussion since it does not contain this introductory 
portion of the hadith. 
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Next there is a set of six hadiths (through Ibrahim b. Sa‘d—Zuhri: 17-22) which 
also use the word ashfaytu, but the formulation is slightly different. In these versions the 
sickness is presented as the cause of the visit, instead of the visit being presented as the 
consequence of the sickness: 

17. 20, 21. ‘adani ... min waja'in ashfaytu minhu ‘ala I-mawti 

18. ‘adani ... min maradin ashfaytu minhu‘ala 1-mawti 

19. ‘adani ... min shakwa ashfaytu minhu ‘ala 1-mawti 

Also, the word used to describe the illness is usually waja\ while a new word, 

shakwa is also introduced. 

ii. Waja' 

The use of the word waja' to describe Sa'd’s illness is yet another marker. In the 
numerous texts of this hadith, other than these three hadiths of Ibrahim b. Sa'd (17, 20, 
21), the only hadiths which use this word to describe Sa‘d’s illness are those which are 
related through Malik-Zuhri: 

24-32. ja’ani... ya'uduni... min waja‘in ishtadda bi 

33. kana ... ya'uduni... min waja‘in ishtadda bi 

34-36. ja’ani... ya‘uduni... wa bi waja‘un qad ishtadda bi 

iii. Tayalisi's Version 

Abu Da’ud al-Tayalisi’s hadith (22) from Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, is interesting in the light 
of this analysis. There are two versions of this hadith, one which Bukhari relates from him 
through Zuhri (23), and the other in Tayalisi’s Musnad. Where Bukhari’s version has the 
word waja' or Sa‘d’s illness, Tayalisi’s version has the phrase maridtu maradan ashfaytu 
minhu. However, perhaps there is a solution to this in the fact that Tayalisi presents a joint 
chain of transmission for this hadith: Abu Da’ud from Ibrahim b. Sa‘d and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
b. Abi Salama and “others.” This type of evidence could suggest the hypothesis that 
although Tayalisi presents the report on the authority of Ibrahim b. Sa'd, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
and “others,” he is reporting the words of Ibrahim b. Sa'd. Perhaps it will be possible to 
confirm or refute this hypothesis by studying the phraseology of the other themes in this 
hadith in the following chapters. 

iv. Shu'ayb's Version: Abbreviation? 

I have found only two versions of the text of this hadith related through Shu‘ayb 
from Zuhri. The two versions are almost identical both in text and in the chains of 
narrators: both are recorded by Bukhari on the authority Abu al-Yaman-Shu‘ayb-Zuhri. 



The only difference is that in the text in Bukhari’s book, al-Adab al-mufrad (BM), at the 
beginning of the hadith there is the addition: “ ... the Prophet said to Sa‘d,” while the 
version in the Sahih (Kh) simply states: “ . . . the Prophet said.” In the Sahih the text is 
recorded in Babu ma ja’a anna l-a'mala bi-l-hisba wa-l-niyya--“ Chapter Containing What 
Has Been Related Regarding [the Fact] that [the Value of] Good Deeds is Acccording to 
Intention to Please God;” in al-Adab, it occurs, in a section “That One Will be Rewarded 
for all One’s Acts, Even on the Morsel of Food One Lifts to the Mouth of One’s Wife.” In 
both places the text consists of only one sentence: “You will be rewarded for whatever 
expenditure you undertake for God’s pleasure, even the morsel of food you put in your 
wife’s mouth.” 

The reference to the hadith of Sa‘d seems fairly clear, explicit in the case of the 
version in al-Adab because of the mention of Sa‘d, and implicit in the case of the version in 
the Sahih. I understand both of these instances as examples of abbreviation: the hadith of 
Shu'ayb in Bukhari’s possession was probably longer than the text he mentioned, but in 
each of these cases the demands of Bukhari’s subject matter led him to abbreviate it. On 
the other hand, it does seem like a coincidence that both versions of the hadith of Shu’ayb 
which are available today contain exactly this one phrase, and no more. 

‘Ayni’s (d. 855) discussion of this hadith 63 supports my interpretation. He says: 
“We have narrated this hadith from Ma'mar, Yunus b. Yazid, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi 
Salamah, Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Ansari, Ibn Abi ‘Atiq, and Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, and all of them 
have said on the authority of Zuhri: ‘the year of the Farewell Pilgrimage,’ as Malik has 
said. And Shu‘ayb too has said this.” It seems probable, then, that if the hadith of 
Shu‘ayb had a bearing on the question of the time this event took place, it contained more 
than just this one sentence. 

Bayhaqi (d. 467) follows his mention of 14 with the statement “Muslim has related 
this hadith in his Sahih from Yahya b. Yahya, and Bukhari has related it from Ahmad b. 
Yunus and others, from Ibrahim b. Sa‘d. Also, Shu‘ayb b. Hamzah, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi 
Salama and Ma'mar; all of them from Zuhri. (But) Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna has opposed them 
all, favoring ‘the Year of the Conquest.’” Again, although the text of the hadith of Shu'ayb 
is not available, the context indicates that it would have to contain more than the portion 
Bukhari has mentioned in order for Bayhaqi’s comment to make sense. 

Finally, the suggestion that Bukhari abbreviated this hadith can be supported with 
reference to the fact that version 56 in the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-’Amir hadiths is also limited to 


63 Badr al-Din Mahmud b. Ahmad al-'Ayni Umdai al-qari sharh sahih al-bukhari (Beirut, 1970. 
Reprint of Cairo, 1348 edition), 8: 90. 
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this single sentence. Again, version 56 is one of a family of hadiths all of which relate 
much fuller versions of this hadith. In this version as in Bukhari’s two versions, I believe 
it safe to assume that the didactic content of this single statement in the hadith was striking 
enough that the hadith compiler decided that it could stand by itself, independent of the rest 
of the hadith. 

v. Muhammad b. Ishaq's version 

In the hadith of Yazid b. Harun—Muhammad b. Ishaq—Zuhri (ver. 42) the word 
ishtakaytu is used to describe the illness. On the other hand, the words halts idha adnaftu 
(“until, when I came close to dying”) contain a reference to death, echoing the connotations 
of ashfaytu. Perhaps, then, this is a case where a word of a similar connotation was 
substituted for ashfaytu. 
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FIGURE 5: The Hadiths of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d 


vi. Shakwa: ‘A'isha bint Sa'ds hadith 

The word “ shakwa ” which I noted in version 19, is of the same root as 
“ishtakaytu ". Five of the six versions 64 (figure 5) which are related through ‘A’isha bint 
Sa‘d-Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas are distinguished by the fact that they all use this root: 


64 The text of the one version (version 97) which does not contain a verb form from the root of 
shakwa seems to be abbreviated. Versions 95-97 are all reported through Makki b. Ibrahim--Ja'd. 
Comparing the full texts of the versions of the 'A'isha bint Sa'd hadith in the following chapter, it will 
become evident that all three texts are similar enough in what they mention that it seems natural to explain 
the fact that 97 does not contain something included in 95 and 96 as abbreviation. 
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95. 

Tashakkaytu shakwa shadida 

fa-ja’anl... 


ya'uduni 

96. 

Ishtakaytu .. . 

fa-ja’anl... 


ya'uduni 

93. 

Ishtakaytu ... 

fa-dakhala 

‘alayya. .. 

ya'uduni 

93,94. 

Ishtakaytu shakwa U 

fa-dakhala 

‘alayya... 

ya'uduni 


Thus, where the use of the word shakwa may be a chance substitution for waja' in 
the hadith of Ibrahim b. Sa‘d from Zuhri (ver. 19), in the case of the hadith of ‘A’isha bint 
Sa‘d, all the evidence seems to indicate that either Ja‘d, or ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d herself, 
commonly used words from the same root as shakwa in transmitting this hadith. 65 


vii. Errors in Transmission: Sa'id b. Mansur's Hadilhs 

The text of Zuhri’s hadith in Sa'id b. Mansur’s Miisnad is as follows. 

a> Sa'id b. Mansur==Sufyan-Zuhri—‘Amir b. Sa‘d--Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas: he came 
to Mecca in the year of the conquest, he said: 
b> And, I became so ill that I feared death for myself, so the Messenger of God 
(peace and blessings be upon him) came to me to pay me a sick-visit. 
c> I said: “O Messenger of God, I am leaving behind a lot of wealth, and I am 
not leaving behind anyone but my daughter. 
d> May I, then, give away in alms two thirds of my wealth?” He said: “No.” He 
(Sa'd) said: “What about a half?” He said: “No.” He (Sa'd) said: “What about a 
third?” He said: “A third, and a third is a lot.” 
e> That you leave your heirs behind rich is better than that you leave them 
behind as paupers, begging from people. 
f> You will never undertake any expense (“I believe he said: ‘by which you intend 
God’s pleasure’”) except that you will be rewarded for it; even the morsel of 
food you lift up to your wife’s mouth. 

g> I said, “O Messenger of God! Will I be left behind from my emigration? He 
said: “You will certainly not be left behind me except that whenever you do 
anything, intending God’s pleasure by it, you will advance in stature and station. 
And perhaps you will be left behind in order that some people may benefit from 
you while others may be afflicted by you. 

h> O God! Complete companions’ emigration and do not tum them back on their 
heels. But the unfortunate one was Sa‘d b. Khawla.” He [the Prophet] regretted 
his death; that he [Sa'd b. Khawla] had died in Mecca. 

[SbM 330] 


65 0ther than this there are two isolated versions (Bukayr b. Mismar-'Amir b. Sa'd-Sa'd b. Abi 
Waqqas and Abu Bakr b. Hafs--Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas) which use verb forms from this root. As I have found 
only one version coming through each of these chains, I cannot identify the use of this word as a pattern for 
reports through these two chains. 
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Humaydi’s version, also related on the authority of Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna, is identical 
with Sa‘id b. Mansur’s, practically down to the word. 66 There are, however, two sets of 
significant differences. 

In parts c and e, Sa‘id b. Mansur uses the word ada'u, which I have translated as 
“leave behind,” in four instances. Of the seven versions of this hadith which are related on 
the authority of Zuhri (including Humaydi’s version), only one uses the word ada'u and 
even that report uses it in only one of these four places. 67 

In section f, the statement of an unspecified narrator, “I believe he said: ‘by which 
you intend God’s pleasure,”’ serves to express concern that the exact words of the text be 
preserved. In addition, the fact that of all the versions I will examine, this is the only one 
which contains this statement, suggests that it was only Sa'id b. Mansur himself who ever 
thought that this report contained the statement “by which you intend ...” both in sections 
f and g. 

Both the repeated use of the word ada'u and his feeling that perhaps the words “by 
which you intend...” occur twice in this hadith, suggest that Sa‘id b. Mansur, despite his 
concern to stick to the exact words of the text, was liable to get confused in his attempts to 
recall exact words. One wonders if an examination of many of his hadiths might confirm 
this pattern. 

The other set of differences has to do with the transitions from the direct to indirect 
speech in this version. The version begins with what seems to be ‘Amir’s statement that 
Sa‘d “went to Mecca in the year of the conquest.” Then it switches to direct speech, 
beginning the text with the particle “fa” as if Sa‘d was resuming a story left off earlier: 

“And, I fell so ill-” Later on, in section d, the initial question regarding the size of the 

bequest is introduced as a direct quote (as a continuation from c: “O Messenger of God, I 
am leaving behind ... ”). However, when Sa‘d asks permission to bequeath a half and a 
third, the indirect quote is used: 


66 Other than the differences I discuss in the text, Humaydi’s version differs from Sa id b. Mansur's 
at the following points: (i) SbM: ... 'an amir b. sa d "an abihi sa d b. abi waqqas. Hum: ... ‘an amir 
b. sad b. abi waqqas ’an abib; (ii) SbM: ... asbfaqcv a la nafsi I-mawta. Hum: . .. asbfayto minbu 
ala J-mawci. (iii) SbM: . . . ilia vjirta fiba. Hum: .. . ilia ujirta alayba; (iv) SbM: Quitu, ya rasula 
llabi, vkballafu an bijraci? Hum: Fa-qultu . . . vkballafu ala bijraci?; (v) SbM: Yartbi labu an mata 
bi-makkata. Hum: Yartbi labu rasvlu llabi an mats bi-makkata. 

67 Sa id b. Mansur’s preference for the word ada'u shows up again in his narration of the “three 
sons hadith.” In this hadith, where none of the other versions use this word, he uses the word three times, 
again: "inni ada'u malan . . . innaka an tada'a aklaka bi 'ayshin, aw qila bi khayrin, khayrun min an 
tada'ahum 'alatan . . . ”. 
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... from ‘Amir b. Sa‘d of his father Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas that he came to Mecca in 

the year of the conquest, 

1 ... .he (Sa‘d) said: “And, I became so ill that 1 feared death for myself, so the 
Messenger of God (peace be upon him and blessings) came to me to pay me a 
sick-visit. I said: ‘O Messenger of God, I am leaving behind a lot of wealth ... 
.May I, then, give away in alms two thirds of my wealth?” He said: No.” 

2..He (Sa‘d) said: ‘“What about a half?’ He said: ‘No.’” 

3. He (Sa‘d) said: “‘What about a third?’ He said: ‘A third, and a third is a lot.’” 

If this manner of presentation is to be taken seriously, one would have to say that in 
the case of 1, ‘Amir is saying that he heard Sa‘d say the words which follow. But in 2 and 
3 ‘Amir saying on his own authority, without explicitly claiming to have heard the exact 
words from Sa‘d, that Sa'd and the Prophet did say the things mentioned in 2 and 3. In the 
terminology of classical hadith criticism, the material of 2 and 3 is mursal. That is, the 
chain of authorities supporting it does not go all the way back to the Prophet in a 
continuous fashion, rather, it stops short at the Successor, who reports the exchange 
between the Prophet and the Companion directly, although the Successor himself was not 
present at the exchange. 

Sa‘id b. Mansur’s version, again, is the only one among the Sufyan-Zuhri--‘Amir 
versions which contains these shifts from direct to indirect speech. In the three other texts, 
which mention Mecca explicitly, and the nine other texts which contain the exchange 
regarding the size of the bequest, both elements are mentioned within the text being quoted 
as the words of Sa‘d. The version which Bukhari reports from Humaydi through Sufyan- 
Zuhri-‘Amir contains an interesting variation at the very spot at which Sa‘id b. Mansur 
makes the shift from direct speech to indirect speech in d: 

“Humaydi related to us, that Sufyan related to us ... of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas that 

1 ... he said: “I became so ill in Mecca that... I said: ‘O Messenger of God, I am 
leaving behind a lot of wealth ... .May I, then, give away in alms two thirds of 
my wealth?” He said: No.’” 

2. He (Sa'd) said: “I said, ‘What about a half?’ He said: ‘No.’” 

3.1 said: “‘What about a third?’ He said: ‘A third, and a third is a lot.’” 

The added “I said” in 2 serves to bring it into the pattern of narrative with which the 
hadith begins: ‘Amir b. Sa‘d said of his father that “he said: I fell ill... and I said.” 
Thus, the repetition of this qala qultu (“he said, I said”) pattern still signals a break in 
narration, as if the narration of the text of the hadith had started anew. But the fact that 
there is a qultu (I said) in there, avoids the problem of discontinuity in the chain of 
narration which the Sa‘id b. Mansur version faces. With the qala ‘Amir intrudes into 
Sa‘d’s story, but with qultu Sa‘d’s voice picks up the narration again. 

One hypothesis to explain this shift in narrative would be that the 
Bukhari==Humaydi report represents a creative attempt to solve the problems which the 
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earlier, more primitive Sa‘id b. Mansur report had created. The less creative solution had 
been simply to change the two embarrassing uses of qala to qultu. 

Another explanation could begin with the observation that the Sa‘id b. Mansur 
report contains other evidence which suggests that the narrator’s grasp on exact words of 
the text is not to be trusted. Thus, the original version which he had heard might have had 
both words in it, and, either in hearing or in remembering or writing, Sa‘id b. Mansur 
missed one of the two words. Other narrators, seeing the qala in the qala qultu formula as 
redundant, since it already occurs once in the chain of transmission, had chosen to drop it. 
They would feel no compunction in doing this since one could argue that this formula is not 
part of the text, but is simply a repetition of the chain of transmission. 

D. Conclusion 

Some of the textual variations in the hadiths of Sa‘d can be explained quite naturally 
by means other than those used by Speight and other Western scholars. I believe that this 
initial demonstration of the power of viewing textual variation together with chains of 
narration justifies a detailed re-examination of all the versions of the hadith of Sa’d. Such 
an examination should provide a strong argument for paying more attention to chains of 
narration when studying textual variations. 

The problem with the hadiths of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas is that many reports of a 
single event describe that event in many different ways. If the event purportedly being 
described actually occurred, it would seem as if the substance of the reports describing that 
event should, in the main, be similar. But the reports describing that single event are very 
different. Thus, it seems that it was not the historical event which was the cause of the 
substance and form of these hadiths. The problem, then, is to find out what the cause of 
the substance and form of these hadiths was. This problem, however, might, in part be 
our own creation. 

Suppose, for an instant, that the Prophet actually did visit Sa‘d, and Sa‘d (d. 55), 
in the thirty-three years of his life after the Prophet’s death, did recount the story of that 
visit on more than one occasion. There is no reason to believe that every time Sa‘d 
recounted that story, he used the same words. Indeed, it is plausible to assume that Sa‘d 
would feel free to describe some aspects of that visit and leave out others, thus varying 
even the substance of his account. 

His children, and other people who heard Sa‘d’s stories from him, however, might 
very well have felt constrained to repeat Sa‘d exact words when they said “I heard Sa‘d say 
....” Of course, if they repeated the substance of Sa’d’s story as a story about him and 
not as a quotation, they might have felt themselves at liberty to use whatever words they 


wished; but even here, they would probably have felt that they should not add anything to 
the substance of what they remembered Sa‘d as having said. 

I draw this hypothetical scenario to point out that if indeed all the various versions 
of the hadith of Sa‘d actually owe their form and content, in all their variety, to the event of 
the Prophet’s visit to Sa‘d, one can expect to see certain patterns in this variety. Here is 
what I mean when I say that to some extent the “problem” of the hadiths of Sa‘d might very 
well be a problem of our own creation: though the participant in the event was Sa‘d, is it 
not better to speak not of the hadiths of Sa‘d, but of the hadiths of ‘Amir from Sa‘d, and 
the hadiths of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d from Sa‘d, and the hadiths of Mus'ab b. Sa‘d from Sa‘d, 
etc.? In other words, the “story” of the Prophet’s visit to Sa‘d, must be distinguished from 
the “event” of the visit. Also, the closer one gets to the event itself, the more latitude one 
can expect the narrator to allow himself in telling his story about that event. 

Thus, the variety in the hadiths of Sa‘d is, in itself, no evidence regarding the 
reliability or unreliability of these hadiths-and certainly not of the historicity of the event 
itself. A study of this variety, however, can provide some evidence for making a 
judgment in this respect. 

I have divided my discussion of the differences between the one hundred and 
fourteen versions of the hadith of Sa‘d which I have found into three chapters. Chapter 
Two proceeds at the microscopic level. In the first part of this chapter I study the wording 
of the various hadiths. I have found that each group of hadiths which share a common 
isnad usually employs similar wording to express the same ideas. The more exactly the 
isnads of two versions coincide, the more similar is the wording. 

In Chapter Three, I study an aspect of the style of presentation of the hadiths of 
Sa‘d. Namely, I discuss the way in which the use of direct speech or indirect speech is 
distributed among the various versions. 

Chapters Two and Three focus on the comparison of hadiths within “families” of 
hadiths. I have found that when one compares hadiths within a family the differences are 
usually limited to differences in words. In Chapter Four I move to a more general level of 
analysis: I compare the versions of the hadith of Sa‘d in terms of the broad themes which 
are presented in these hadiths, the manner they are presented and the way in which some 
themes are present in some versions and absent in others. 

The analyses of these three chapters correspond to three, somewhat artificial levels 
in the analysis of the differences: the wording, the use of direct and indirect speech in the 
texts, and the development of various themes within the hadith. These three “levels” do not 
have well-defined boundaries. Clearly, differences in wording and differences in using 
direct or indirect speech participate in the manner in which a theme is developed in a hadith. 
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Similarly, the use of a particular word in a hadith gains its meaning because of the larger 
thematic context of the hadith within which it is introduced. 

I can justify my decision to divide the analysis into these three sections on the 
grounds that some such division is necessary to make the presentation of these differences 
comprehensible. The choice of this specific manner of division has to do partly with the 
types of differences I have actually come to find in these hadiths, and partly with the 
context of contemporary and classical debates in hadith scholarship. 

Thus, on the one hand I have been struck by the degree to which hadiths which 
come down through similar chains of narration correspond to each other often down to the 
very word. At the same time, the question of the desirability of maintaining the exact 
words in transmitting a hadith is one which has attracted the attention of classical hadith 
critics. Thus, there is a discussion in most classical texts on hadith criticism regarding the 
permissibility of al-riwaya bi-l-ma'na, narrating the sense of the hadith without necessarily 
maintaining the exact wording. The evidence seems to indicate that initially there was a 
period in which transmitting the sense of a hadith was considered sufficient, and that later 
there did come a time when exact fidelity to words was considered necessary in 
transmitting a hadith. Thus, my study of differences in the wording of the hadith of Sa‘d 
in Chapter Two will shed some light on some of these issues in the very specific case of 
this one hadith. 

Speight has commented on the use of direct and indirect speech in the hadiths of 
Sa‘d. Additionally, the use of direct and indirect speech is closely related to the issue of 
raf‘ and irsal: whether a hadith is related as the. direct saying of the Prophet or as a story 
about him. Since Schacht’s studies of legal hadiths, this issue has had a central position in 
the debates regarding the authenticity of hadith literature. The problem is to determine the 
age of the authority attributed to the Prophetic saying. The one conclusion of Schacht 
which has gained almost universal acceptance among Western scholars of hadith is that 
initially there was a period in which explicit reference to Prophetic sayings was not seen as 
having any particular significance. Thus, whether a hadith was related as a story about the 
Prophet and his companions or whether it was quoted as a direct saying of the Prophet was 
not important. At some later stage, 68 the authority vested in the explicit Prophetic saying 
became such that it became necessary to present any story about the Prophet in direct 
quotation. Investigating the hadith of Sa‘d can be a means of seeing the degree to which 


68 Schacht would say that this was after the work of al-Shafi'i (d. 204). 



such a development can be traced in the way in which differences in direct and indirect 
speech are distributed among various versions. 

The presence or absence of certain themes, or the emphasis on some of them in 
various versions is also both an empirical fact in these versions and is tied to various 
important issues in the field of hadith studies. In this level of analysis I will continue my 
investigation of the possibility that variations in the thematic content of various hadiths 
could have to do with abbreviation, or that it could be seen as a “development” of simple 
versions of the hadith into more complex ones. 

Thus, the division of the analysis of differences into these three levels has its utility 
in its correspondence to important methodological issues in the field and there is some 
empirical justification to it. Of course, one must remain aware of the fact that these three 
levels of analysis are no more than heuristic devices: they are neither independent categories 
nor airtight ones. 

The analysis of differences between various versions of the hadith is quite tedious. 
However, it has the advantage of being the single level of analysis at which hadith scholars 
of all persuasions will agree. It is when one attempts to provide reasons for these 
differences that different presuppositions lead to different results. I will try to keep the 
exposition of differences among the versions isolated from my attempts to explain these 
differences. In this manner, when I attempt to provide explanations for the differences I 
will be in a position to explicitly introduce particular assumptions and see how they lead to 
specific interpretations of the variety in the versions of the hadith. Specifically, at the end 
of each exposition of the differences between variant versions of the hadith, I shall attempt 
to explain these differences in two ways. I will try to explain them as a result of the 
process of the transmisson of these texts from narrator to narrator. In addition, I will 
consider the possibility of explaining them as the result of additions and variations inserted 
into the text by later narrators and spuriously projected back to the earlier authorities. 
Having developed each hypothesis in as sympathetic a manner as possible, I shall attempt 
to pass judgment on which of the two approaches seems to fit the data better. 



CHAPTER II 


THE WORDING: FORMAL ANALYSIS 

I would like to demonstrate in this and the following two chapters, that a 
comparitive analysis of the texts of hadiths themselves can lead to information about the 
“qualities of the narrators.” In other words, I would like to build a case for the possibility 
of a “science of rijal.” 1 This is not to suggest that what is currently known of as the 
science of rijal is accurate or scientific, either wholly or in part. All I would like to 
demonstrate is that such a science is possible. Once this possibility is demonstrated, 
however, I believe that the corpus of rijal material can gain a new significance. All the 
statements of the rijal scholars can, then, be seen as hypotheses which can be tested against 
the textual evidence of the hadiths themselves. Then, perhaps students of hadith literature 
can be on their way to some concrete methods in the analysis of hadiths. 

A. Variations in Expression: The Data 
My method of investigating variations in the wording, style and substance of these 
hadiths relies on finding groups of hadiths which are narrated through similar but slightly 
different chains of narration. The best example, is that of the sixty-two versions of the 
hadith of ‘Amir b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d. Forty-five of these are reported through Zuhri~‘Amir~ 
Sa‘d. Of these forty-five, sixteen are reported through Sufyan-Zuhri--‘Amir-Sa‘d; five 2 
through Ibrahim b. Sa‘d-Zuhri--‘Amir-Sa‘d; thirteen through Malik-Zuhri-‘Amir-Sa‘d; 
and four through Ma'mar—Zuhri--‘Amir-Sa‘d. Comparing the texts of these hadiths in 
groups, there is a certain similarity at “higher” levels-i.e. looking at, say, the Zuhri- 
‘Amir~Sa‘d hadiths as a group. There are even more similarities at “lower” levels, such as 
those which are narrated through the Sufyan-Zuhri—‘Amir—Sa‘d, or those which are 
narrated through Malik-Zuhri--‘Amir-Sa‘d. 


1- The analysis of the biographies and transmissions of the people whose names are mentioned in 
isnads is known as 'ilm al-rijal. Literally, this would translate as “the science of men,” where “men” stands 
for “narrators.” To reflect the fact that the interest in these nanators is an interest in the qualities of their 
narrations, I prefer to use the phrase “the science of the qualities of nan-ators” as a rough rendering of ‘ilm 
al-rijal. 


2 Or six, if version 22, related through the joint isnad of “Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi 
Salama and others”-Zuhri-'Amir-Sa‘d, is viewed as one of the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d versions. 
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The degree to which the texts attain uniformity at different levels is a datum which 
can support alternative explanations to varying degrees. It could be a reflection of changing 
norms of fidelity to exact reporting among various generations of scholars; or perhaps 
individual narrators had more or less of a committment to such exactness. Or, a growth 
scenario could be proposed for explaining the existence of differences a mong hadiths, and 
one could examine the manner in which this datum can be explained by and incorporated 
into such a scenario. 

I will begin by analysing the differences in the wording of the hadiths in the manner 
described above. Then, I will discuss the various classical and modem debates which are 
relevant to the issues of verbal variations in hadith texts. Finally, I will take up the 
analytical task of determining the degree to which the patterns of verbal variations I have 
uncovered can be explained by various transmission and growth scenarios for the 
explanation of variations in hadiths. 

1. ‘Amir b. Sa‘d—Sa‘d (ver. 1-62) 

The two major groups of the ‘Amir b. Sa‘d~Sa‘d hadiths are the Zuhri-‘Amir b. 
Sa‘d--Sa‘d hadiths and the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-'Amir b. Sa‘d--Sa‘d hadiths (see figure 6). 
There are a significant number of hadiths related through four of Zuhri’s students: Sufyan 
(sixteen), Ibrahim b. Sa‘d (five), Malik (thirteen), and Ma‘mar (four). Eleven of the 
thirteen Sa‘d b. Ibrahim- 4 Amir hadiths are related through al-Thawri. 

a. The Introduction 

In the ‘Amir b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d hadiths, the differences in wording between various 
versions continue to be somewhat significant until the third level of narrators (“Level Three 
Narrators” in figure 6). Thus, the introductory portion of the Sufyan—Zuhri—‘Amir 
hadiths differs somewhat in verbal formulation from the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d-Zuhri-‘Amir 
hadiths, which differ from the Malik—Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths. Beyond this level of 
narration, the differences become practically 3 insignificant 

All the versions of the Sufyan-Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths (ver. 1-16) introduce the 
hadith with minor variants of the formula: 


3 In order to make the text more comprehensible, I have chosen to ignore the variations of a word 
or two among versions which are almost identical. To reach the statements of “similarity” among versions 
1 am making here, I divided all the versions up into four sections: the introductory phrase, phrases dealing 
with emigration, those dealing with bequest, and those phrases which do not fit into these categories. Then 
1 compared the words of each of the four parts of each versions with the corresponding part from other 
versions. To allow die reader to retrace my analysis, I have included in Appendix 2 a presentation of the 
versions along these same lines. 
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Level Three Narrators 


Level Two 
Narrators 


Mis'ar 


b. Zayd 


Level One 
Narrators 



Participants 


Sad 
b. Abi 
Waqqas 


FIGURE 6: The Two Major Groups of the ‘Amir--Sa‘d hadiths 


Maridtu bi-makkaia ‘ama l-fathi maradan In the year of the Conquest I fell so ill in 
ashfaytu minhu ala al-mawti. fa-atani Mecca that I came to the brink of death. So 

rasulu llahi ya ‘vduni ... the Messenger of God came to visit me 

The Ibrahim b. Sa‘d-Zuhri—‘Amir hadiths (ver. 17-21), on the other hand, use 
minor variants of: 

‘Adani l-nabiyyu fi hajjati l-wada ‘i min In the year of the Farewell Pilgrimage the 
waja in ashfayni minhu 'ala al-mawii. Prophet came to visit me because of an 

illness which brought me to the brink of 
death. 

The introduction in the next major group of hadiths, the Malik-Zuhri-‘Amir 
hadiths (ver. 24-36), is always a minor variant of the statement: 
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Ja 'ani rasvlu llahi ya ‘Muni 'ama hajjati The Messenger of God 4&, came to visit me 
l-wada 'i min waja ‘in ishtadda bi... during the year of the Farewell Pilgrimage 

because of a severe illness which I had... 

The Ma‘mar-Zuhri--‘Amir hadiths (ver. 38-40) use the formula: 

Kuntil ma ‘a rasvli llahi *&,fi hajjati l- I was with the Messenger of God #, in the 

wada ‘ifa-maridtu maradan ashfaytu ‘ala /- Farewell Pilgrimage when I fell so ill that I 
mawti. Fa- 'adani rasvlu llahi ... came to the brink of death. So the 

Messenger of God came to visit me ... 

The import of all these variants is the same: Sa‘d was very ill in Mecca and the 
Prophet came to visit him. The one notable point of difference, as we have seen, 4 is that 
ten of the sixteen Sufyan-Zuhri--‘Amir hadiths mention the visit as taking place during the 
year of the conquest 'ama l-fatbi, while Ibrahim b. Sa‘d—Zuhri—‘Amir, Malik—Zuhri— 
‘Amir and Ma'mar—Zuhri—‘Amir all mention it as taking place during the year of the 
Farewell Pilgrimage ‘ama hajjati l-wada'i. 

Summary (Introduction: Zuhri—‘Bmfr): The Zuhri--‘flmlr hadiths achieve 
verbal uniformity in their introductions at the level of the generation after 
Zuhri. Thus, the Sufyan—Zuhri hadiths, the Malik—Zuhri hadiths, the Ibrahim 
b. Sa‘d—Zuhri hadiths and the Ma'mar-Zuhri hadiths form four groups each 
of which use a fairly distinct vocabulary to express the same ideas. 

Moving beyond the Zuhri—‘Amir versions to the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths, 
one is immediately faced with the problem of having a far smaller number of variant 
versions: I have been able to find only ten versions through al-Thawri-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim— 
‘Amir, and two versions through Mis‘ar-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir. 

These latter two “versions,” furthermore, do not help much since in one case (ver. 
57) the hadith compiler, Ahmad b. Hanbal, mentions the text of the hadith as related 
through al-Thawri-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir (ver. 56) and then adds that Mis‘ar-Sa‘d b. 
Ibrahim—‘Amir related a similar text. Since I cannot be sure that Ahmad b. Hanbal was 
taking into account the types of differences I am taking into account, I do not know how to 
interpret his description of the Mis‘ar— Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir text as being “similar.” 5 


4 Pages 30-32 above. 

5 The initial portion of the hadith as recorded in the Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal is as follows: 
“Waki‘ related to us that Mis'ar and Sufyan related to us from Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-Sufyan said ‘from ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘d,’ and Mis'ar said ‘from one of Sa'd’s children’-from Sa‘d ...” After this, there is no mention of any 
differences among the two versions. Since this is the only difference noted, and it is possible that there 
were other differences which Ahmad b. Hanbal did not consider worth noting, it is best treated as a single 
hadith being reported through a “joint isnad” rather than as two hadiths being presented in a “compressed” 
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Version 58, the other Mis‘ar--Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—Zuhri hadith, is similarly truncated. The 
hadith compiler, Muslim, relates the isnad of the hadith, the first sentence and then says 
that the rest of the hadith is “similar” to a hadith which he had quoted in full before. 
Luckily, though, he does mention the very first sentence, so that, for the purposes of my 
analysis, there is one Mis‘ar—Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir hadith along with the ten Thawri— 
Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir versions. 

The introduction to the Thawri—Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir versions is always a 
variation on: 6 

Ja 'anl l-nabiyyu «££, ya 'Muni wa ana bi- The Prophet came to visit me while I 

makkata wa huwa yakrahu an yamuta bi-l- was sick 7 in Mecca; and he disliked it that a 
ardi llati hajara minha .... person die in a land from which that person 

had emigrated. 

These ten Thawri-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-'Amir versions, however, show a lot more 
variety in wording than the Zuhri-‘Amir versions do. The phrase, “and he disliked it that. 
. .” is present in some versions, while it is absent in others. Similarly, some of the 
versions are couched in the third person, while some are direct quotations from Sa‘d. I 
shall return to both of these issues. 

The single Mis'ar—Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-'Amir hadith uses a most unremarkable 
introduction. It is limited to the simple Marida sa 'dunja-dakhala 'alayhi rasvlu llahi 
(“Sa‘d fell ill, so the Messenger of God came to him . ..). Furthermore, with only one 
version, I do not know how much importance to give it, especially as it occurs in a 
“version” of the hadith which is entirely limited to these words. 8 Effectively, then, we 
have only the versions of Thawri from the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-'Amir chain. 


fashion. See Appendix 3 for a discussion of the hadith of Malik—Zuhri—‘Amir in Ta 'rikh dimashq (DMS) 
which is an unambiguous example of such a “compressed” presentation. 

6 In choosing the following text as the “model” for the Thawri-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-'Amir versions, I 
have taken the fullest and most clearly stated version. At this point in the analysis, this can be justified 
because I am merely trying to typify differences in wording between the hadiths of Sa'd as they are narrated 
through different narrators. 

7 The literal translation would be: “The Prophet came to ‘pay me a sick-visit’_” 

8 Nasa’i records this hadith after relating a few versions of the hadith of Sa'd, in the following 
manner: “Ahmad b. Sulayman-Abu Nu‘aym-Mis'ar-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim: 'One of Sa'd’s children related to me 
that Sa'd fell ill, so the Messenger of God 4$, came to him, so he (Sa'd) said, ‘O Messenger of God, may I 
bequeath ail of my wealth?’ . . . and he related the rest of the hadith.” It seems possible that 
Nasa’i’s interest in recording this hadith was merely to indicate this alternate route of transmission for the 
similar text. In such a case, perhaps he used these first few words to refer to the hadith. Admittedly, this is 
not more than speculation at this point. An investigation of Nasa’i’s “habits” in this type of abbreviation 
could provide evidence to substantiate or refute this speculation. 
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Looking back at the Zuhri—‘Amir versions, the Thawri—Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—'‘Amir 
versions are distinguished by the reference to the emigration theme in the introduction to the 
hadith. As I shall indicate later when I discuss the differences among the versions in the 
themes presented, the Thawri—Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir versions touch very lightly on the 
emigration theme. It is as if the narrator refers to the emigration theme in this capsule form, 
while in the Zuhri—‘Amir hadiths, the emigration theme receives much fuller treatment. 

Note also that the Ja'ani ...ya ‘vduni construction is reminiscent of the Malik—Zuhri 
hadiths where the same construction is used to introduce the hadith. 

Summary (Introduction: Sa'd b. Ibrahim—‘Rmlr): The Sa'd b. Ibrahim-- 
‘Rmir hadiths haue achieued uerbal uniformity in their introductions at the 
leuel of the generation after Sa'd b. Ibrahim. Unlike the Zuhri—‘Rmir hadiths 
uthere one can say that they had not achieued uniformity at the leuel of Zuhri 
himself, no similar statement can be made regarding uihat they were like at 
the leuel for Sa'd b. Ibrahim since, effectiuely, the only hadiths are those 
which Sufayn al-Thawri relates from Sa'd b. Ibrahim, nil the hadiths related 
through Sufyan—Sa'd b. Ibrahim, howeuer, are significantly similar in the 
words they use to introduce the hadith . 9 


b. The Bequest 

The bequest portion of the Sufyan-Zuhri-'Amir (vers. 1-16) hadiths is a variation 
of: 


(a) Quito: "Ya rasQla llahi, inna limilan 
kathiran wa laysa yariihuni ilia bnati. 

(b) A fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?" Qala: 
"Li” Quito: “Fa-l-shatri?” Qala: “Li” 
Quito: "Fa-l-thuhhi?” Qala: Al-thulthu, wa 
al-thulthu kathirun. 

(c) Innaka an tatruka waladaka aghniya’a 
khayrun min an tatrukahum ‘alatan 
yatakqffqfuna al-nasa. 

(d) Innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan ilia ujirta 
' dlayha, hatta l-luqmata taj ‘aluhafifi 
i/nra'atika 


I said: “O Messenger of God, I have much 
wealth and only my daughter will inherit 
from me. 

May I, then, bequeath two-thirds of my 
wealth?” He said: “No.” I said: “What 
about a half?” He said: “No.” I said: “What 
about a third?” He said: “A third, and a 
third is a lot.” 

That you leave your children wealthy is 
better than that you leave them destitute, 
having to beg from people. 

You will be rewarded for whatever expense 
you undertake, even the morsel of food 
which you put in your wife’s mouth.” 


^The only exception to this may be version 58 from Mis‘ar-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-'Amir hadith. But 
there is some evidence that this version could be seen as not accurately representing the exact wording of 
Mis'ar’s hadith. See the previous note. 
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i. Elements (a) and (b) 

In the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d—Zuhri (17-21) hadiths, the Malik-Zuhri (24-36) hadiths, and 
the Ma‘mar-Zuhri (38-41) hadiths all four statements comprise the bequest portion of the 
hadiths. In the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d—Zuhri hadiths and the Malik—Zuhri hadiths, reference to 
the extent of Sa‘d’s illness is inserted in (a): 

(a) Qultu: “Ya rasula llahi, balagha bi I said: “O Messenger of God, (my) 
min al-waja'i mi tori, wa ana dhu illness has reached the stage that 
malin, wa layarithuniilia bnatun li you see, and I am wealthy and I have only 

wahidatun . .. one daughter who inherits from me. 

Another peculiarity shared by all the Malik—Zuhri hadiths is that the words ana dhu 
malin (“I am wealthy”) are used instead of limalun kathirun (“I have a lot of wealth”). The 
Ma‘mar--Zuhri (38-40) are like the Sufyan-Zuhri hadiths in both these respects. 

In the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-'Amir hadiths (vers. 46-56), the first sentence is left out so 
that Sa'd’s speech begins with his request to bequeath. Also, almost uniformly, the Sa‘d 
b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths begin with a request that he be allowed to bequeath all of his 
wealth. Five versions (47, 48, 49, 54 and 55) mention that Sa‘d had only one daughter, 
however this is recorded as a fact mentioned by one of the narrators, and not as a part of 
Sa'd’s speech. I will discuss the variations in (b) regarding the series of diminishing 
amounts of Sa‘d’s request, the “reason for the bequest” (one daughter, a lot of wealth, etc.) 
and the variation in whether the request is seen as one related to “bequest” ( usi) or “alms” 
(atasaddaqu) in an independent section. 

Summary: (Bequest, Part 1: ‘flmlr— Sa‘d): The progression of the request, from 
“all my wealth* to “a half,” etc. uaries quite unpredictably--thus I will 
discuss this In a separate section. Rnother factor which uaries is that of the 
reasons prouided for $a‘d wanting to bequeath much of his wealth. This, too, 

I will discuss in a separate section. Other than these two details, the wording 
of these first two sentences of the bequest portion is fairly uniform. 


ii. Elements (c) and (d) 

Elements (c) and (d) are reported in a very uniform manner in all the hadiths of 
‘Amir—Sa‘d. In fact, these two sentences occur even in the hadiths of the three children of 
Sa‘d~Sa‘d with only a slightly different wording. 

The only versions of the ‘Amir-Sa'd hadiths which preserve a somewhat distinct 
formulation of (c) are the Ma‘mar-Zuhri ones, where an “O Sa‘d” is inserted after “That 
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you .. . ”: Innaka, y* sa' du, an tada 'a ... . Otherwise the only differences in the 
recording of this sentence is in the word used for “leave”: tada ‘a, tadhara and tatruka, are 
all used in various versions. The Sufyan—Zuhri hadiths, otherwise the most uniform of all 
the sets of hadith examined so far, use all three of these words without any discernible 
pattern. The Ibrahim b. Sa‘d—Zuhri versions and almost 10 all the Malik—Zuhri 
consistently use the word tadhara in both places. The exceptions in the Malik-Zuhri 
hadiths are versions 34-36, all through the joint isnad of “Ibn Bukayr and Qa'nabi—Malik- 
Zuhri” which use the word tada ‘a in both places. The Ma‘mar—Zuhri hadiths all use the 
word tada'a in both places along with the additional evocation of Sa'd’s name mentioned 
above. The Thawri-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths also all use the word tada 'a in both 
places. 

There is somewhat more variety in the reporting of (d): by far the most common 
formulation uses the combination of lan and ilia to express the meaning of “whatever”. 
One exception to this is version 12 in the Sufyan-Zuhri hadiths, where the phrase used is 
Innaka la ‘allaka an tu'jara 'ala jami'i nafaqatika ..., “Perhaps you will be rewarded for 
all your expenses.” One of the four Ibrahim b. Sa‘d-Zuhri versions uses the common 
formulation, while three use a combination of lasta with ilia to achieve the same effect. 
Again, the Ma‘mar-Zuhri versions insert the additional evocation “You, O Sa‘d, will be 
rewarded ...,” but they use the same combination of lan and ilia. The single Sufyan b. 
Husayn-Zuhri hadith (ver. 43) expresses the idea in a positive way: Wa innaka fu 'jara fi 
nafaqatika kulliha ... in a manner reminiscent of version 12, but slightly different from it. 

The versions of Zuhri’s hadith related through Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, Ma‘mar and Malik 
all add the phrase tabtaghi biha wajh allihi after Innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatam “Whatever 
expense you undertake for God’s pleasure . . . .” There is only one version from 
Sufyan-Zuhri which contains this phrase, and even there it is prefaced by an expression of 
doubt from one of the narrators: azunnuhii qala (“I think he said .. . ”). The Ibn Abi 
Salama-Zuhri version (ver. 23) and the Muhammad b. Ishaq-Zuhri version (ver. 42) also 
contain this phrase, while the Sufyan b. Husayn-Zuhri version (ver. 43) does not have it. 

Finally, 11 there is some variation in the phrase “even the morsel of food ....” In 
all the Malik-Zuhri hadiths the indefinite relative pronoun mi is used instead of the definite 


J<> The only exception to this, other than the ones noted in the text, is version 25 which uses the 
word lada'a in the fust occurence. 

1 *1 am ignoring here the variety in the particle used to express the “for it” in "you will be rewarded 
for it.” This particle is sometimes left out, at other times it is one ot fi, ala. or bi. There is no clear 
pattern in the occurences of this particle, and perhaps it is counter-productive to look this closely at 
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common noun luqmata (“morsel of food”) yielding the meaning: “even that which you lift 
up to your wife’s mouth.” The one Sufyan b. Husayn-Zuhri version (ver. 43), the two 
Shu‘ayb--Zuhri versions (vers. 44-45), and the sole ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Salama version 
(ver. 23) all use this formulation. All the other versions of the ‘Amir—Sa‘d hadiths, 
whether through Zuhri--‘ Amir or through Sa‘d b. Ibrahim--‘Amir, use the explicit luqmata 
(“morsel of food”) except for one of the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d versions (ver. 19) which uses the 
indefinite relative pronoun ma, as in the Zuhri—Malik hadiths. 

The verb used to express the meaning of “lift” in “lift to you wife’s mouth” is either 
tarfa ‘u or taj'alu. Version 43, of the Thawri-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths is unique in 
that the word used here is tadfa ‘u. Again, the Malik—Zuhri hadiths are the most consistent 
in that they all use the word taj 'alu . None of the groups of hadiths from the other narrators 
whether from Zuhri—‘Amir or from Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir, show any strong pattern of 
using one word or the other exclusively. 

Summary: (Bequest, Part 2: ‘flmlr—So‘d): The uerbal differences among 
the hadiths of ‘Amir Sa‘d in elements c and d of the bequest portion are so 
few that they can be exhaustiuely enumerated. In c: (i) the additional 
inuocation of Sa’d’s name in the Ma'mar—Zuhri versions, and (ii) uaccillation 
between the words tada’o, tadhara, tatruka to express the meaning of “leave 
behind.” In d: (i) the words used to express the meaning of “whateuer” in 
“You will be rewarded for whateuer you spend . . .,” (ii) the addition of “for 
God’s pleasure” in some versions, (iii) the explicit mention of “morsel of food" 
or the use of the indefinite relatiue pronoun, “that which” (mi), (iv) and the 
verb used for “lift” (i.e. to your wife’s mouth). The distribution of these 
differences is such that in some cases it does allow one to trace one locution 
to versions related through a single narrator (e.g. Malik—Zuhri versions 
always employ taj’alu for “lift”), but sometimes they demonstrate no fixed 
pattern, fit a number of points the Malik—Zuhri versions demonstrate a more 
consistent wording than any of the other groups of versions. 

c. The Emigration 

The emigration theme receives substantial treatment only in the hadiths of ‘Amir— 
Sa‘d, those of the three children-Sa‘d, and those of ‘Amr b. al-Qari—his father-his 


something which could easily be transformed, among other things, even in the copying of manuscripts at a 
much later dale. 
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grandfather. The hadiths of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d also contain a single phrase signalling this 
theme, but no other versions of the hadith of Sa‘d contain reference to it. 12 The Zuhri- 
‘Amir hadiths provide the fullest development of this theme, while the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim— 
‘Amir hadiths abbreviate it considerably. In discussing this portion of the hadiths I will 
break with my method of compartmentalizing the discussion of differences. I will begin by 
using the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths as the focus of the discussion but will go beyond them 
when there is a significant comparison to be made with the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths. 
Then I will focus on the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths to discuss the phrases which are 
peculiar to them. 

All 13 the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths contain some variation on each of the following five 
elements: 


(f) Qultu: “Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ‘an 
bijrati?’ 

(g) Qala: “Innaka lan tukhallafa ba 'difa¬ 
ta ‘mala ‘amalan tvridu bihi wajha Haiti ilia 
izdadta bihi rifatan wa darajatan. 

(h) Wa la ‘allaka an tukhallafa ba'dihatta 
yantqfi ‘a bika aqwamun wa yudarra bika 
akharuna. 

(i) Allahumma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum, 
wa la toruddahum ‘ala a 'qabihirn. Lakinna 
al-ba ‘isa sa ‘du bnu khawlata." 

(j) Yarthi lahv rasulu llahi an mata bi- 
makkata. 


I said: “O Messenger of God, shall I be left 
behind in my hijrah? 

He said: “You will certainly not be left 
behind after me except that whenever you 
do anything, intending God’s pleasure by 
it, you will advance in stature and station. 
And perhaps you will be left behind after 
me in order that some people may benefit 
from you while others may be afflicted by 
you. 

O God! Complete for my companions their 
emigration and do not turn them back on 
their heels. But the unfortunate one was 
Sa‘d b. Khawla.” 

He [the Prophet] regretted his death; that he 
[Sa‘d b. Khawla] had died in Mecca. 


i. Element (f): Sa'd's Concern 

The first phrase ukhallafu 'an hijrati (“Will I be left behind in my emigration?”) 
occurs only in the Zuhri-'Amir hadiths and variants of it occur in all the Zuhri-‘Amir 
hadiths. In the Sufyan-Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths, 14 the words are as above. In the Ibrahim 


12 Versions 98 (Mus==lbn Jurayj--Abu Bakr b. Hafs--‘Amir) and 102 (Tbr==Muhammad b. 'Abd 
Allah al-Hadrami-Muhammad b. 'Abd Allah b. Numayr-Sa'd) also contain substantial reference to the 
emigration concern. But, since I have only one version each through these chains, I have not discussed 
them here. To see the texts of these versions see Appendix 2: Emigration. 

13 The one exception, is the single hadith (ver. 43) of Sufyan b. Husayn-Zuhri-'Amir. This 
version does not contain the second element 

14 And in version 22, the sole hadith related through the joint isnad of “Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz b. Abi Salama, and others”-Zuhri-‘Amir. 
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b. Sa‘d—Zuhri hadiths, the Malik—Zuhri hadith and the Ma‘mar-Zuhri hadiths, some 
variant of the phrase ukhallafu ba 'da asbabi (“Will I be left behind my companions?”) 
occurs. The sole Sufyan b. Husayn-Zuhri—‘Amir hadith (ver. 43) has the phrase 
ukhallafu 'an hijrati? along with a formulation which shall occur in the three children-Sa‘d 
hadiths. 15 In a separate section 16 I will discuss the distribution of these two phrases 
throughout the various versions. 

The Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir hadiths employ a totally different verbal formulation to 
express the same idea. Instead of Sa‘d expressing his fear to the Prophet, the introduction 
to the hadith contains the phrase: wa kana yakrahu an amvta bi-l-ardi Hail hajartu minha (“. 
.. and he disliked it that I die in the land from which I had emigrated”). 

The three ‘Amir-Sa‘d hadiths which are not reported from Zuhri-'Amir, or Sa‘d 
b. Ibrahim—‘Amir, return to the pattern of Sa‘d asking the Prophet regarding his 
emigration. But, again, the formulation is different. In the two Hashim b. Hashim-‘Amir 
hadiths, Sa‘d addressed the Prophet and says “O Messenger of God, pray to God that He 
not turn me back on my heels.” 17 The Bukayr b. Mismar-‘Amir hadith depicts Sa‘d as 
breaking out in tears when he sees the Prophet, and then asking him: “O Messenger of 
God, will I die in the land from which I emigrated?” 18 

ii. Elements (g) and (h): The Prophet's Consolation and Prediction 

When phrases (g) and (h) both appear in a hadith, they often go together as a 
general statement that there is no harm in being “left behind” and then a specific one that 
Sa‘d himself might live so he could “benefit some people and afflict others.” Contributing 
to the elaborate presentation of the emigration theme in the Zuhri-* Amir versions, phrase 
(g) occurs only in them. 

The differences in the wording of (g) are rather minor. As it occurs in the Sufyan— 
Zuhri—‘Amir hadiths, the phrase is as follows: 

(g) Innaka lan tukhallafa ba'difa-ia 'mala ‘amalan turidu bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadta 

bihi rif'atan wa darajatan. 


15 Namely: Inns arhaba an amiita fi 1-ardi Hats hajartu minha fa-du Uaba li ... . 

16 “Sa'd’s Fear of Being Left Behind,” pp. 86-7. 

^Fa-qultu: "Ya rasula llahi. udu llaha an la yaruddani ‘ala 'aqibi, in both versions. 
l ^Fa-Iamma r a’ahu sa dun baka, wa qala: “Ya rasula llahi, amutu bi-l-ardi llati hajartu 


minha? 
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Version 4 begins without innaka. In two versions (vers. 8 and 40) the particle in is 
substituted for the particle /an-perhaps the orthographic similarity between the two could 
account for this. The Ibrahim b. Sa‘d/Malik/Ma‘mar--Zuhri versions all differ from the 
Sufyan-Zuhri versions in a few points: (i) the word ba'di is missing from all these 
versions, 19 (ii) almost 20 all of these versions have the word darajatan first and then the 
word rif'atan. Finally, the Malik—Zuhri versions usually have the phrase 'amalan salihan 
instead of ‘amalan turidu bihi wajha llahi. Versions 28-31, all four recorded by Ibn 
‘Asakir, 21 include both phrases thus: ‘amalan salihan turidu bihi wajha llahi. Version 13, 
of the Sufyan-Zuhri group, records an entirely unique forumlation: tabaghibihi l-janna; 
but this version contains other anomalies of wordings also. 

Phrase (h) is not limited to the Zuhri—‘Amir versions, but variations of it also 
appear in the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir hadiths and the ‘Amr b. al-Qari hadiths. Comparison 
of the Zuhri—‘Amir versions yields very minor variations from: 

(h) Wa la ‘allaka an tukhallafa badihatta yantifi ‘a bika aqwamun wa yudarra bika 

akharvna. 

Versions I, 2, 4 and 5 (Sufyan-Zuhri) and version 43 have the word ba ‘di, while 
the other versions do not. Version 12 (Sufyan-Zuhri) inserts the particle innaka in the 
beginning and substitutes tabqa for tukhallafa. All the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d-Zuhri versions 
(17-21) drop the particle an before tukhallafa, although version 22, which is related from 
the joint isnad of Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Salama and others-Zuhri, 
maintains this particle. Version 22 also uses the singular qawm instead of aqwamun. 
Version 33 in the Malik—Zuhri hadiths begins with the particle thumma. Version 43, the 
sole Sufyan b. Husayn-Zuhri hadith, contains a rather verbose formulation: innaka asa 


19 The only exception is version 22 which is related through the joint isnad of Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Salama and others-Zuhri. 

20 The two exceptions are in the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d—Zuhri versions, 17 and 22, which follow the 
Sufyan-Zuhri pattern and have the word rif'atan before the word darajatan. 

21 The fact that all four of these occur in Ibn ‘Asakir’s recording of this hadith is somewhat 
problematic for me. Ibn ‘Asakir has presented a single text of the Malik-Zuhri hadith giving six isnads for 
it; but in this single text he seems to note even the most minor differences between the versions he has 
ostensibly received from each chain of narration. Thus, I have chosen to treat the Malik-Zuhri hadith of 
Ibn ‘Asakir as six hadiths and not as a single hadith narrated through a joint isnad (see Appendix 3: Joint 
Isnads). However, the fact that none of the Malik-Zuhri hadiths use this conjunction of wajha llahi and 
amalan salihan while all four of the versions that use this conjunction are present in Ibn ‘Asakir, suggests 
that he might have missed at least this one difference among the versions in his otherwise meticulous 
recording. This, then, suggests that he might have missed other such differences and that, perhaps, the 
Malik-Zuhri text in Ibn ‘Asakir should be treated as a single text related through a joint isnad. I note this 
doubt, although my decision is to treat Ibn 'Asakir’s text as six versions, since he does, in my opinion, 
seem to pay attention to the minutest details of differences. 
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an-tukhallafa wa la ‘allaka an ta ‘isha... (“and perhaps you will be left behind, and maybe 
you will live... ”). It, also, uses the singular qawm instead of aqwamun. 

The Ma'mar—Zuhri hadiths (38-40) use the fourth, active form of the verb “to 
benefit” inserting allah as the actor: yunfi 'v llahu bika aqwaman wa yudirru bika Skharlna. 
Version 40 contains what seems to be an error in this respect, since it has akharuna in the 
nominative, where it should be in the accusative: akharina. 

Moving on to the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-Zuhri hadiths, this phrase becomes, as in 
versions 47 and 51: 

Wa la ‘alia llaha an yarfa ‘akafa-yantafi ‘a bika nasun wa yudarra bika akharuna. 

In version 52 the particles an and fa are dropped, while version 55 drops the 
particle an and substitutes a hatta for the fa. Version 54 uses the word 'asa instead of 
la 'alia. 

The Hashim b. Hashim hadiths (59 and 60) have a terse expression: La ‘alia llaha 
(an) yarfa 'alca (walfa) yanfa ‘a bika nasan. 22 The sole Bukayr b. Mismar--' Amir hadith 
turns the veiled prediction into an explicit prophecy: in response to Sa'd’s question 
regarding whether he would die in the land which he had left behind, the Prophet says 
“No, God willing.” 

iii. Elements (i) and (j): The Prophet's prayer and Sa'd b. K haw la 

Phrase (i) is limited to the Zuhri-'Amir hadiths, and it is recorded in all Zuhri- 
‘Amir versions with absolutely no variation from the following form: 

(I) Allahumma mdi liashabi hijratahum, wa la taruddahum ala a ‘qabihim. Lakinna 

l-ba'isa sa ‘du bnu khawlata. 

In some versions this phrase is followed up with a gloss, while in others the gloss 
is skipped: 

(j) Yarthilahu rasulu llahu an mala bi makkata. 

In versions 12,14 and 16, the explicit rasul allah is skipped; in version 17 the past 
tense form of the verb is used (ratha lahu ); in version 18 the word tuwuffiya is used instead 
of mala; and in version 19 the particle min is added before an tuwufiya. 

With the discussion of phrases (0, (g), (h), (i) and (j), all the emigration material in 
the Zuhri~‘Amir--Sa‘d hadiths has been covered. The significantly different presentation 
of this theme in the Sa'd b. Ibrahim—‘Amir hadiths is reflected in the fact that of phrases 
(f)-(j) the only phrase maintained in the Sa'd b. Ibrahim-'Amir hadiths is (h). Also, as I 


22 I have indicated the small differences between the two versions by means of the words in 
parentheses. 
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have noted in the discussion of the variants of this phrase, in the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim hadiths 
this phrase is reported in a slightly different manner than it is in the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths. 

In their emigration portion, some of the Sa'd b. Ibrahim- 4 Amir hadiths (vers. 47, 
48, 49, 54 ,55) contain a prayer for “Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’:” Yarbamu llahu sa'du bnu 'afra'a. 
One could speculate that this is a variant of “but the unfortunate one is Sa'd b. Khawla,” 
and, considering the degree to which the Sa'd b. Ibrahim—‘Amir hadiths are different from 
the Zuhri—‘Amir hadiths, there would be some justification to this speculation. This could 
be supported by the fact that there is no information in the biographical dictionaries on a 
“Sa'd b. ‘Afra’,” so that the mention of this name seems to be an error to begin with. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to see how this could be substantiated. 

The burden of presenting the emigration theme in the hadiths of Sa'd b. Ibrahim— 
‘Amir rests much more on the statement with an unclear attibution at the beginning of the 
hadith: “and he disliked it that ‘he’ die in the land from which ‘he’ had emigrated.” 
Although I will return to this sentence in detail in the coming section, this can either mean 
that “the Prophet disliked it that one die in the land from which one had emigrated,” or, that 
“Sa'd disliked it that he die in the land from which he [Sa'd] had emigrated.” 

The sentence is usually presented in the following form: 

wa huwa yakrahu an yamuta bi-l-ardi llati hajara minM 

Version 51 is an exception where it is wa kana yakrahu . . ., while Ibn Sa'd, in 
version 54, removes the ambiguity by presenting it as: wa kana yakrahu an amuta bi-l-ard 
... thus making it: “and he [the Prophet] disliked it that I die in_” 

Summary (Emigration: ‘Rmlr—Sa'd): In the emigrotion portion, the 
hadiths of ‘flmir— Sa'd achieue uniformity at the leuel of the students of 
‘Rmlr. Thus, the formulation of this theme in the Zuhri--‘Hmir hadiths is quite 
distinct from the expression of this theme in the $a‘d b. lbrohim--‘Rmir 
hadiths, and also from the tuio Hashim b. Hashim--‘Rmir hadiths and the single 
Bukayr b. Mismar— ‘flmir hadith. 


d. Summary of Verbal Variation in the ‘Amir—Sa'd hadiths: 

The introductory phrase of the hadith of Sa'd is similar when one groups together 
the hadiths of the “level three narators”--that is, the students of Zuhri and those of Sa'd b. 
Ibrahim. Thus, there are five types of introductions: those of the Sufyan-Zuhri-'Amir 
style, those of the Ibrahim b. Sa'd-Zuhri-'Amir style, those of the Malik-Zuhri-'Amir 
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style, those of the Ma‘mar-Zuhri-* Amir style and those of the Thawri-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim- 
‘ Amir style. 

Version 22, related on the joint authority of “Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, Ibn Abi Salama and 
others—Zuhri” uses the formula used in the Sufyan—Zuhri hadiths, while version 23 which 
is related on the authority of Ibn Abi Salama-Zuhri resembles the Malik-Zuhri versions. 
Version 42 (Muhammad b. Ishaq-Zuhri—‘Amir) resembles the Sufyan—Zuhri versions in 
that it employs the word ishtakaytu , but the similarity ends there. Version 43 (Sufyan b. 
Husayn—‘Zuhri-‘Amir) does not follow the pattern of any of the other versions. Version 
58 (Mis‘ar-‘Amir), and versions 59 and 60 (Hashim b. Hashim-'Amir) are also not easily 
assimilated to any of the five styles mentioned above. 

Although I have said there is a “style” which is shared by the Thawri—Sa‘d b. 
Ibrahim—‘Amir hadiths, there is a lot more variety in the introduction to these hadiths. 
Some versions use the phrase j&'a l-nabiyyu ya udu ... while others use Kana l-nabiyyu 
ya 'udu ... and others use dakhala l-nabiyyu ya udu ... .One version (ver. 55) uses yet 
another formulation: Anna l-nabiyya dakhala 'alayhi ya'vduhu. Aside from this general 
lack of uniformity even at the lower levels of the narration of this hadith, there are some 
characteristic phrases which, though they are not present in all the versions, are typical of 
the Thawri-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths. Versions 47, 48 and 49, related through two 
different students of Thawri, have the prayer for the mysterious Sa'd b. ‘ Afra’. Versions 
46-49,51 and 54 have variants of the phrase “and he disliked it that he die in the land from 
which he had emigrated.” 

All of these phrases are added on as circumstantial clauses ( hal) preceded by the 
conjunctive panicle “wa” and tacked on to the initial mention of the Prophet coming to visit 
Sa‘d. Though they are not peculiar to these hadiths, the phrases wa huwa bi makkata, wa 
huwa maridun , and wa lam yakun lahu ilia bnatun wahidatun are also tacked on in the 
versions in which they occur in this same manner. 

The portion of the hadiths dealing with the theme of bequest is conveniently divided 
into four parts: (a) the background to Sa‘d’s desire to bequeath (i.e. lots of wealth, one heir 
etc.), (b) the conversation on the amount of the bequest, (c) the Prophet’s statement that it 
is better to leave one’s heirs rich than to leave them as paupers, and (d) the statement that 
whatever expenditure Sa'd undertakes would be seen as alms. There is sufficient variety in 
both (a) and (b) that I will discuss the variety in them in detail after comparing all the 
versions, (c) and (d), however, are preserved in a noticeably uniform fashion throughout 
these versions. Looking at the reporting of these two sentences within the five sets of 
hadiths identified above, these two sentences are recorded almost identically. Even across 
the board, however, there is a remarkable uniformity in their recording. 


The emigration portion of the hadith presents a pattern somewhat different from the 
bequest portion and the introduction. Where one can distinguish between the hadiths as 
reported through various different students of Zuhri (e.g. Malik, Sufyan, Ma'mar) in the 
introduction and the bequest portion of these hadiths, the portion dealing with the 
emigration issue is sufficiently uniform that it makes sense to speak of the Zuhri-'Amir 
hadiths as a whole as a single family. On the other hand, where it is still sensible to 
compare the bequest portion and the introductions of the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths with the 
corresponding portions of the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths, the emigration theme is 
presented in such a different manner that such a comparison cannot be made. With respect 
to the emigration theme, the Zuhri--‘Amir hadiths are one family and the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim- 
‘Amir hadiths are another. 

2. Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman—Three Children of Sa‘d—Sa‘d (ver. 63-71) 
a. The Introduction 

Versions 63-71 are all related on the authority of Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman from 
“three children of Sa‘d.” In version 69, one of these “three children” is identified as being 
‘Amir. 


63 (HN) 64 (IS) 'Affan — Wuhayb 


65 (M) Muh b Abi 'Umar 

Muhbal- 

66 (BM) Muthanna 


} 


Abdul 
Wahhab 
al- Thaqafi 


67 (M) 


Abu al-Rabi' 
al-'Ataki 


— Hammad 


68 (AY) Zuhayr - gSjf* 

69 (SbM) Hushaym 
70 (Tbr) Ya'qub b Ibrahim — Ibn 'Ulayya 


71 (M) Muh b al-Muthanna— 'Abdul A'la — Hisham 



Three 
children 
of Sa'di 

Sad 
b. Abi * 
Waqqas 


FIGURE 7: Three Sub-Groups in the Hadith of the Three Children 
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As figure 7 suggests, the Humayd-three children-‘Sa‘d hadiths can be divided 
into three kinds: the Ayyub—‘Amr b Sa'id—Humayd hadiths( ver. 63-67), the Ibn ‘Awn— 
‘Amr b. Sa‘id—Humayd hadiths (ver. 68-70), and the Ibn Sirin—Humayd hadith (ver. 71). 
Although there is only a single version of the Ibn Sirin—Humayd hadith, it becomes 
interesting because it provides an alternative route to the Humayd-three children hadith, 
since all the other versions are through ‘Amr b. Sa‘id—Humayd. 

Versions 63 and 64 can serve as the pattern for the Ayyub-‘Amr b. Sa‘id—Humayd 

hadiths: 

Anna rasula llahi dakhala 'alayhi The Messenger of God came to visit 

ya 'uduhu wa huwa maridun wa huwa bi- him [Sa‘d] while he was sick while he was 
makkata .... in Mecca .... 

Wuhayb relates versions 63 and 64 from the Ayyub—‘Amr b. Sa‘id—Humayd 

chain. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Thaqafi, who relates versions 65 and 66, maintains the same 

general pattern but changes the pronoun to an explicit “Sa‘d,” drops the phrase “while he 

was in Mecca,” and, adds fa-baka (and Sa‘d broke out in tears): 

Anna rasvla llahi dakhala ‘ala sa ‘din The Messenger of God came to visit 

ya 'uduhu wa huwa maridun, fa-baka - Sa‘d while he was sick, and Sa'd broke out 

in tears .... 

Hammad’s hadith (ver. 67) from the Ayyub-‘Amr b. Sa‘id-Humayd chain is 
somewhat problematic. Its words can serve as the pattern for the Ibn ‘Awn-‘Amr b. 
Sa‘id-Humayd hadiths: 

Marida sa ‘dun bi-makkata,fa-atahu rasulu Sa'd fell ill in Mecca so the Messenger of 
llahi ya ‘uduhu .... God came to visit him .... 

Each of versions 68, 69 and 70 use these same words to introduce the hadith, 

except that version 69 does not present these words in an explicit attribution to Sa‘d, but 

instead uses the words “ .. .qalii: Inna sa ‘dan marida ...” (“the three children said that 

Sa'd fell ill. . .”). Version 71, which is the “alternate route” of Ibn Sirin—Humayd—3 

children, is also introduced with the same words as versions 67-70. 

The differences among the various Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman-three children of 

Sa'd hadiths follow a pattern similar to that of the Zuhri-'Amir hadiths. The difference is 

that the uniformity in wording is achieved one generation later in the Humayd b. ‘Abd al- 

Rahman hadiths than it was in the Zuhri-'Amir hadiths. Thus, where the differences in the 

hadiths of Sufyan-Zuhri-'Amir were negligible, they become negligible only in the 

hadiths of Ayyub-‘Amr b. Sa'id-Humayd and Ibn ‘Awn-‘Amr b. Sa'id-Humayd. The 



Ibn Sirin—Humayd hadith is interesting because it matches exactly the Ibn‘Awn-‘Amr b. 
Sa‘id-Humayd hadith. 


b. The Bequest 

The Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman—three children of Sa‘d~Sa‘d hadiths (vers. 63- 
70) share many of the characteristics of the ‘Amir-Sa‘d hadiths. Perhaps this could serve 
as an indication that one of these “three children” was actually ‘Amir b. Sa‘d. In any case, 
versions 63 through 69 all contain all four of the sentences present in the ‘Amir-Sa‘d 
hadiths. Also, these are the last of the versions which do contain all four of the statements: 
the third and the fourth statements do not occur in any of the versions except those related 
through ‘Amir-Sa‘d or through the three children of Sa‘d—Sa‘d. 

In addition, as with previous versions, the versions of Humayd b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman—three children of Sa‘d share in being uniformly different with respect to some of 
the words used in some of these sentences. Thus, the fourth sentence in each of these 
versions is as follows: 

(d) Inna nafaqataka min malika laka Indeed, your expediture from your wealth 

sadaqatun, wa inna nafaqataka 'ala 'iyalika counts as alms for you, and your 
laka sadaqatun, wa inna nafaqataka ‘ala expenditure on your dependents counts as 
ahlika laka sadaqatun. alms for you, and your expenditure on your 

wife counts as alms for you. 

c. The Emigration 

Two (vers. 65, 66) of the Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman-three children of Sa‘d— 
Sa‘d hadiths agree with the Bukayr b. Mismar-'Amir hadith in describing Sa‘d as crying 
upon the arrival of the Prophet, but they add that the Prophet asks Sa‘d why he is crying 
and then Sa‘d replies: 

Qad khashltu an amuta bi-l-ardi llati hajartu I have come to fear that I die in the land 
minha, kama mata sa'du bnu khawlata. from which I emigrated, as did Sa‘d b. 

Khawla [i.e. died]. 

Versions 63, 64 and 68 begin with this sentence and then continue with Sa'd 
saying: “so pray to God that he heal me.” 23 Version 65 and 66 do not contain this request, 


23 Fa-d 'u It aha an yashfiyani, in all three versions. 
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but all five of these versions continue with the Prophet praying “O God heal Sa‘d” three 
times. 24 

Looking back at the treatment of the emigration theme in the Zuhri—‘Amir hadiths 
and the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim ‘Amir hadiths, this statement, directly attributed to Sa‘d, has more 
of an affinity to the statement of the anonymous narrator in the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir 
hadiths that “He feared that he die in the land from which he had emigrated.” Indeed, this 
statement could be seen as a summary and indirect report of the statement Sa‘d has been 
quoted as making in the three children hadiths. 

3. Mus'ab b Sa‘d~Sa‘d (ver. 72-80) 


a. The Introduction 

The three Shu'ba—Simak-Mus‘ab (13, 25 74,75 in figure 8) hadiths use variants of 
the following form to introduce the hadith: 

Wa dakhala rasiilu llahi & ‘alayya wa ana And, the Messenger of God #, came to 
maridun . visit me while I was sick. 

Version 77 (Zuhayr-Simak-Musa‘ab) is remarkable in that it is the only version of 

the hadith of Sa‘d in which it is Sa‘d who is portrayed as sending for the Prophet: 

Maridtu.fa-arsaltu ila l-nabiyyi . . .. I fell ill, so I sent for the Prophet ££.... 


^The peculiar version of Sufyan b. Husayn-Zuhri-‘Amir (version 43), which I mentioned before 
(note 15, pg. 52) also as beginning with the “I have come to fear ...” phrase, skips the mention of Sa'd b. 
Khawla, and goes on to Sa‘d’s request for a prayer and the Prophet’s thrice-repeated prayer. Once again, 
perhaps this could be seen as a tentative link between the *Amir-Sa‘d hadiths and the three sons of Sa‘d- 
Sa’d hadiths, as one of the three sons is identified in some versions as being 'Amir. 


^Version 72 contains no introduction. 



, Versions 79 and 80 introduce the hadith with the words ‘adani rasul allahi 4&, 26 
(the Messenger of God came to visit me). 27 
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FIGURE 8: The Mus‘ab b. Sa'd Hadiths 


In the Shu‘ba--Simak-Mus‘ab hadiths (73-75), as in the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths, the 
texts attain uniformity at the third level of transmission. No comparison can be made in the 
case of version 77, since there is only one version. With versions 79 and 80 one can say 
that the text is certainly uniform at the level of Husayn b. ‘Ali. However, without any 
hadiths from other students of Za’ida, or of ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Umayr, it is impossible to 
judge how much uniformity the text had at the second or third level of transmission. 


26 Version 79 contains the words rasulu llahi (the Messenger of God), while 80 uses the word a/- 
nabiyyii (the Prophet). I have consistently ignored the variations between the versions in the use of these 
two words to refer to the person of the Prophet because the fact that there seems to be no clear pattern in the 
. use of one word or the other suggests that the two words were actually used interchangeably. Additionally, 
manuals of hadith criticism state that the substitution of one of these terms for the other is acceptable (see, 
for example, al-Kifaya pp. 280-1). This can be seen as a report that the narrators themselves felt this way. 
Alternatively, this statement of synonymity between the two words could be the result of an empirical 
analysis of the occurrence of these two words similar to the kind which I am conducting on the hadiths of 
Sa'd. I believe that whichever the case may be, it supports my decision to choose to ignore this difference. 

27 Literally: “The Prophet came to pay me a sick-visit....” 
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b. The Bequest 

In the bequest portion of the hadith, the hadiths of Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d--Sa‘d are 
distinguished by the fact that the common formulation al-thulthu, wa l-thulthu kathirun (“a 
third, and a third is a lot”) is dropped. 

In the Simak b. Harb-Mus‘ab hadiths (72-78) Sa‘d asks permission to bequeath a 
third, and the Prophet responds by remaining silent (fa-sakata ). In the two ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. ‘Umayr-Mus'ab hadiths (79-80), the Prophet’s response preserves the final portion of 
the response: Na ‘am, wa l-thulthu kathirun (“Okay, and a third is a lot”). 

4. ‘Ata* b. al-Sa‘ib—Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami—Sa‘d (ver. 81-87) 


a. The Introduction 

The three Jarir-'Ata’-Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman versions (81-83 in figure 9) are much 
more like each other than they are like the other ‘Ata’-Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman hadiths. 
These three versions start out with the phrase ‘adani rasul allah maradi (or: wa ana 
maridun in 83), while versions 84-87 begin with somewhat different words: 


Ver 84: Maridtuja- ‘Manil-nabiyyu . . . 


Ver. 85: Fiyya sauna rasulu llahi al- 
thultha .... 

Ver. 86: Dakhala ‘alayya rasulu llahi wa 
ana maridun .... 

Ver. 87: Fiyya sunna al-thulthu. Maridtu 
maradanfa- 'adanifihi rasulu llahi .... 


I became ill, so the Prophet 4$, came to 
visit me .... 

The Prophet #, established the practice of 
the [limitation of bequests to a] third in my 
case .... 

The Prophet came to me when I was ill 

The practice of [limiting bequest to] the 
third was established with reference to me. 

I became ill so the Prophet 4&, came to visit 
me .... 


The peculiar introduction to 85 and 87, with the reference to “the practice” of the 
third is interesting, but unfortunately I am unable to make much of it, since these are the 
only two versions which contain this sentence. 


t 
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b. The Bequest 

The ‘Ata’ b. al-Sa’ib—Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami—Sa‘d hadiths all share a 
strikingly different presentation of the bequest theme: 
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FIGURE 9: The ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami Hadiths 


Qala: “Awsayta?" Quito: “Na'am" 

Qala: “Bi-kam?" 

Quito: “Bi-mali kullihifi sabili llahi 

Qala: “Fa-ma tarakia li-waladika?" 

Quito: “Hum aghniya’u bi-khayrin." 

Qala: “Awsi bi-l- 'ushr." 

Fa-ma ziltu unaqisuhu wa yunaqisuni hatta 
qala: “Awsi bi-l-thulthi wa al-thulthu 
kathirun." 


He [the Prophet] asked me: “Have you 
bequeathed?” I said: “Yes.” 

He asked: “How much?” 

I said: “[I have bequeathed] all my wealth to 
charity.” 28 

He asked: “So what have you left for your 
children?” 

I said: “They are rich and well off.” 

He said: “Bequeath a tenth.” 

So, we kept bargaining 29 until he said: 
“Bequeath a third and a third is a lot.” 


Again, comparing the versions whose isnads are most similar, the text is 
increasingly similar. For example, all the three Jarir-* Ata texts (81, 82, 83) use the phrase 
fi sabili llahi (“in the path of Allah,” translated above as “charity”), while the other versions 
have slightly different formulations: 


28 Literally, “in the path of God.” 


29 Literally, “I kept bringing him down, and he kept bringing me down.” 
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.. .fl sabili llahi wa l-fuqara ‘i... ... in the path of God and the poor. .. 

.. .fil-fuqara'i wa l-masakin wa bni l- ... in the path of the poor, the destitute and 

sabil.... travelers .... 

Versions 86 and 87 have a simple awsaytu bi mail kullihi (“I have bequeathed all 
my wealth”) as Sa'd’s response. 

5. Hammam—Qatada— Yunus— Muhammad b. Sa‘d--‘Amir (ver. 88-91) 

In the hadiths of Muhammad b. Sa‘d, again, I am hampered by the fact that all the 
versions I have found coincide in isnad too closely. 



FIGURE 10: The Hadiths of Muhammad b. Sa‘d 


The three versions 30 I do have are fairly similar in their verbal formulation, 
although the substance conveyed in each is somewhat different. All three versions start out 
with the phrase: Anna l-nabiyya dakhala 'alayhi bi-makkata wa huwa maridun ([Sa‘d 
related] “that the Prophet came to him in Mecca while he was ill”). Version 88 starts into 
the bequest theme immediately after this. Version 89 contains the additional phrase wa 
huwa yuridu an yusiya (“while Sa‘d wanted to bequeath . ..”), while version 90 has the 


30 Version 91 contains no introductory sentence. 
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phrase wa laysa lahu ilia bnatun (“and he had but one daughter”); after this both of these 
versions continue with the bequest portion of the hadith. 

Versions 88-91 are all related through the same isnad, Hammam— Qatada—Yunus-- 
Muhammad b. Sa‘d, and contain nothing striking: innahu laysa li ilia bnatun wahidatun, fa- 
vsi bi-mali kullihi? . . .A-fa-vsi bi-l-thulthi?” Qala: "Al-thulthu, wa l-thulthu kathirun (“I 
have only a single daughter, so may I bequeath all of my wealth?”.. .“So may I bequeath a 
third?” He said: ‘A third, and a third is a lot’”) 

6. Ja‘d b. Aws—*A*isha bint Sa‘d~Sa‘d (ver. 92-97) 
a. The Introduction 

As I have mentioned in the previous chapter, 31 the ‘A’isha bint Sa'd hadiths are 
distinguished by the use of some form of the word shakwa to describe Sa‘d’s illness. 
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FIGURE 11: The Introduction in the ‘A’isha bint Sa'd Hadiths 


Versions 92, 93 and 94 have the form: Ishtakaytu [shakwa li) bi-makkata, fa- 
dakhala ‘alayya rasvlu llahi 4$, ya ‘aduni (“I fell ill in Mecca so the Messenger of God 4&, 
came to visit me). The words in square brackets, which serve as an intensifier for “I fell 
ill,” are used in 92 and 93, but not in 94. Version 95 begins with ishtakaytu bi-makkata 
while version 96 begins with tashakkaytu bi-makkata. Version 95 has the explicit 
intensifier shakwa shadida , and uses the word al-nabiyyu (“the Prophet”) where version 96 
continues with fa-ja‘anirasulu llahi ya 'Qduni (“so the Messenger of God came to 
visit me”). 32 


31 Pg. 40, above. 

32 Version 97 does not have an introductory sentence. 
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b. The Bequest 

The three versions of the ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d-Sa‘d hadith (vers. 93, 94, 95) which 
contain the conversation on the bequest 33 are all quite similar to each other and again 
greater affinity in the isnad leads to greater similarity in text. Versions 93 and 94 are 
practically identical: 


Qala: Qulm: “Ya rasvla Haiti, inniqad 
taraktu malan, wa laysa li ilia bnatun 
wabidatun. 

A-fa-vsi bi-thulthay maliwa atruka laha /- 
thulthd?" Qala: “La." 

Qala: “A-fa-usibi-l-nisfi wa atruka laha l- 
nitfa?" Qala: " La.” 

Qala: “A-fa-vsibi-l-thulthi wa atruka laha l- 
thulthayn?” 

Qala: “Al-thulthu wa l-thulthu kathirun” 
thalatha mirarin. 


He [Sa‘d] said: I said: “O Messenger of 
God, I have left wealth and I have but one 
daughter. 

May I bequeath two-thirds of my wealth 
and leave a third for her?” He said: “No.” 
He said: “May I, then, bequeath a half and 
leave her a half?” He said: “No.” 

He said: “May I, then, bequeath a third and 
leave her two-thirds?” 

He said: “A third, and a third is a lot” three 
times. 


Version 94 uses mail (my wealth) instead of malan (wealth) in the first sentence, 
and the sound plural marrat instead of the broken mirarin in “three times” in the final 
sentence. Version 95 is related from Makki b. Ibrahim--Ja‘d b. ‘Aws instead of Yahya al- 
Qattan--Ja‘d b. ‘Aws, and has no mention of “three times,” along with a few other minor 
differences. 

The group of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d hadiths is the only set 34 of versions which specify 
the amount which would be left over from Sa‘d’s proposed bequest. 


c. The Emigration 

As I have mentioned above, the ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d hadiths contain a single phrase 
which signals the concern with Sa'd’s emigration. These hadiths focus more on Sa'd’s 
being ill and, when the Prophet prays to God that Sa‘d be healed, in four of the versions 
(93-96) he adds . . and complete his emigration for him.” 35 Indeed, without the 
background of the other versions, this little phrase would be quite cryptic since nothing in 


33 Versions 92,96 and 97 contain no reference to the bequest question. 

34 There is a single hadith (version 87) from the ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami--Sa'd hadiths which 
begins with the recommendation that Sa‘d bequeath a tenth and leave “the rest” to his heirs. Unfortunately, 
the hadith is truncated exactly at this point where one of the narrators, or the compiler of the hadith 
collection, shortens the hadith saying wa dhakara l-hadith (“and he related [the rest of] the hadith”). 


35 Allihumma shfi sa ‘dan wa atmim lahv hijratahu. 
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these versions indicates the manner in which Sa'd’s emigration might be in danger of being 
“incomplete.” 

The ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d hadiths contain a focus on Sa'd’s illness which I shall return 
to when I compare the “Themes” presented in the various versions (Chapter 5). For the 
purposes of this present analysis it is important to note that four of the six versions 
reproduce what is clearly an error. 

... wada ‘a yadahu 'ala jabhatihifa - ... he [the Prophet] placed his hand on his 

masaha wajhi wa sadriwa battii _ [Sa‘d’s] forehead, and he wiped my face, 

my chest, and my stomach .... 

In Chapter Three I shall discuss the phenomenon of shifts in narrative from speech 
in the first person to speech in the third person, but what is relevant for the current analysis 
is that four versions (represented by the shaded boxes in figure 12) preserve this erroneous 
formulation. Version 92 is the one which 1 am inclined to treat less as a hadith than as an 
account of a hadith because of the break of five centuries in the isnad between Dhahabi (the 
author of SYR) and Yahya b. Sa‘id. This leaves only version 96 which does correct this 
error. 36 
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FIGURE 12: Errors in the Hadiths of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d 


It is important to note, here, that this would suggest that a fairly strong commitment 
to verbal fidelity in the transmission of hadiths had taken hold even as early as the time of 
Ja‘d b. Aws’ (d. 144) transmission of this hadith, since almost all the versions of this 


36 Another, perhaps better argument for the suggestion that Dhahabi felt free to abbreviate this 
hadith has to do with the concept of abbreviation in classical hadith scholarship. I will discuss this issue in 
Chapter Four. 
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hadith presrve this erroneous formulation. When I discuss the shifts in narrative voice in 
the hadiths of Sa‘d, I will return to this issue. 37 


7. ‘Affan—Wuhayb—'Amr b. al-Qari—father—grandfather (ver. 108-114) 
a. The Introduction 


The ‘Affan--Wuhayb--‘Amr b. al-Qari--his father—his grandfather hadiths (vers. 
108-114) 38 all share the same final portion of their isnads. Nevertheless they are 
interesting in that they describe the incident in a manner which is clearly distinguished from 
all the hadiths of Sa‘d. ‘Amr b. al-Qari relates this hadith as a participant in the event of the 
Prophet’s visit to Sa‘d. 
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FIGURE 13: The ‘Amr b. ai-Qari Hadiths 


The introduction to these hadiths is always 39 a minor variant of the following text: 


37 Pg. 120. 

38 Versions 98 and 99 are each related through chains of narration from which I have found only a 
single version. Versions 100-102 contain no reference to the bequest concern. The five hadiths of Waki‘~ 
Hisham-his father-(‘A’isha)--Sa'd (vers. 103-107) are related through an isnad which is identical too far 
down for the type of analysis I have devoted this chapter to. In addition, as hadiths of Sa‘d they do not 
contain anything remarkable. 

39 Ver. 108 is an exception. The hadith begins with the familiar words anna l-nabiyya dakhala 'ala 
sa 'di bni malikin ya ‘vduhu wa kuwa maridun ... (“the Prophet came to visit Sa'd while he was sick...”) 
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Anna rasula llahi <Sfc, qadima makkata fa- 
khallafa sa ‘dan mari dan baythu kharaja ila 
bunayna. 

Fa-larrvna qadima min al-ji 'irrmati 
mu 'tamiran dakhala 'alayhi wa huwa 
waji'un maghlvbun. 


The Messenger of God came to Mecca 
and left Sa‘d behind as he went to Hunayn. 
Then, when he came from Ji'irrana to visit 
the holy places he came to Sa‘d while Sa‘d 
was ailing, overcome [by his illness]. 


b. The Bequest 

The hadiths of ‘Affan-Wuhayb- ‘Abdullah b. ‘Uthman b. Khuthaym-‘Amr b. al- 
Qari-his father-his grandfather (108-114) all, unfortunately, are transmitted through this 
single chain of transmission. They are, however, all distinguished by the fact that Sa‘d is 
quoted as having said: “Only a kalala inherits from me ..( inni urathu kalalatan). There 
are only two other version which use this word to refer to the daughter: versions 68 and 
69, both through Ibn ‘Awn-‘Amr b. Sa‘id-Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman-three children of 
Sa‘d. 


c. The Emigration 

The hadiths of ‘Amr b. al-Qari present the emigration theme in three sentences: 

He said: “O Messenger of God, will I die in 
the land which I left as an emigrant?” 

He said: “I hope that Allah will raise you up 
and afflict some people with you while 
benefitting others. 

O ‘Amr b. al-Qari, if Sa‘d dies after me, 
then bury him here, in the direction of 
Madina.” 

And he point with his hand, like this. 

The initial expression of Sa‘d’s concern is more like the form of this theme in the 
Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-Zuhri hadiths and the three children hadiths, than it is like the Zuhri-- 
‘Amir hadiths. The second sentence is clearly reminiscent of (h) from the Zuhri—‘Amir 
hadiths. The final sentence, of course, is entirely unique to the ‘Amr b. al-Qari hadiths. 


Qala: "Ay rasvla llahi, amutu bi-l-dari llati 
kharajiu minhamuhajiran?'’ 

Qala: "Inni la-arju an yarfa 'aka llahufa- 
yanka ‘a bika aqwaman wa yanfa'a bika 
akharina. 

Ya 'Amra bna l-Qari', in mata sa 'dun ba 'di, 
fa-hahuna fa-dfinhu, nahwa cariqi l- 
madinati." 

Wa ashara bi-yadihi hakadha. 


and then continues in the way the other hadiths do. However, I believe this divergence might be because 
this hadith is really not quoted as a hadith (the full isnad is not provided), but rather, occurs in the middle of 
the biographical entry on *Amr b. al-Qari’ in al-Isti‘ab (p. 444). The reason the text of the hadith is 
mentioned is to provide evidence for ‘Amr b. ai-Qari having seen the Prophet. 
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The fact that the isnads for all these hadiths goes through ‘Affan-Wuhayb—‘Amr b. 
al-Qari—his father—his grandfather makes any difference in the hadiths all the more 
surprising. However, such differences do exist. 

The text quoted above is from version 110. Version 112 substitutes the words a- 
mayyitun ana for amutu in the first sentence. Version 114 presents this sentence as Inni, ya 
rasula Ilahi, akhafu an udfana fiha -aw fi-l-mawdi ‘i lladhi kharajtu minha .... The 
existence of this version could be explained in terms of orthography. The initial ay could 
be confused with inni, and then, the copyist might have felt the need to insert a ya before 
the rasula Ilahi , for otherwise the text wouldn’t make sense. Again, some copyist might 
have inserted a akhafu an, otherwise it would sound as if Sa‘d was making the statement 
that he would die in Mecca, instead of expressing his fear that this might happen. 

I think it is important to keep the differences in the hadiths of ‘Amr b. al-Qari in 
mind since they demonstrate the degree to which variants on texts can occur even at the late 
date at which ‘Affan (d. 219) was transmitting this hadith. These variations demonstrate 
that, even at a point at which the effects of oral transmission and of fabrication on the 
variety in a hadith can reasonably be discounted, there still is some degree of variation. 
Additionally, I would like to emphasize that there is a “degree” of variation—I would 
suggest, for example, that the hadiths of Sufyan-Zuhri-‘Amir or those of Malik-Zuhri- 
‘Amir, contain a similar degree of variety. Thus, one must allow for the varying skills of 
copyists when discussing the significance and interpretation of variations in the wording of 
hadiths. 


B. Significant Points of Difference 
Examining the differences between the many versions with the preceding analysis 
in mind, the differences in describing the event of the Prophet’s visit to Sa‘d are not as 
random and haphazard as they might seem at first glance. Having compared the verbal 
variation within the groups of the hadiths of Sa‘d, I will take a broader view in this section 
by studying the distribution of differences in the reporting of six issues on which the many 
versions of the hadith differ as a whole. 

1. The Time of the Event 

Those of the Sufyan-Zuhri-'Amir hadiths which record a time for the event, 
record it as being the year of the conquest of Mecca. However, Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, b. Abi 
Salama, Malik, Ma‘mar, Muhammad b. Ishaq and Sufyan b. Husayn also narrate the 
hadith from Zuhri, and they all record the time of the event and record it as being the year 
of the Farewell Pilgrimage. 


* 
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‘Amr b. al-Qari’s hadiths are the only other hadiths which place the event in the 
year of the conquest, and they do so in a very unequivocal manner: 


Anna ras via llahi qadima makkata, wa 
khallafa sa dan man dan haythu kharaja ila 
hunayna.fa-lamma qadima min ji 'irranata 
mu 'tamiran dakhala 'alayhi _ 


The Messenger of God #, came to Mecca 
and he left Sa‘d behind when he left for 
Hunayn. Then, when he returned from 
Ji'irrana to visit the holy places [in Mecca], 
he came to him [Sa‘d] .... 


With the Sufyan—Zuhri hadiths one could make a case for Sufyan having been 
confused regarding the placement of the event; but with the hadith of ‘Amr b. al-Qari there 
is no doubt that the event must be placed in the year of the conquest. The trip to Hunayn 
and the ‘ umra 40 of Ji'irrana definitely place the event in the year of the conquest. 


2 . The Prayer for Sa‘d’s Recovery 

The Prophet is shown as praying for Sa'd’s recovery in the three children of Sa'd- 
Sa‘d hadiths. 41 The ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d hadiths contain the prayer for recovery, and in all 
but one version (ver. 97) the prayer for the completion of Sa'd’s emigration is also added 
on. The Sufyan b. Husayn-‘Amir hadith also contains the prayer for Sa'd’s healing. 

3. Bequest or Alms? 

Another point on which the hadiths seem to vaccillate is whether Sa'd’s question 
was regarding wasiyya (“bequest”) or sadaqa (“alms”). 42 The ‘Amr b. al-Qari hadiths all 43 
contain both words expressed as a doubt of one of the narrators: “may I give away all my 
wealth as alms - or [he said] may I bequeath it all?”). Table 2 shows that among the 
Zuhri-'Amir hadiths, and only among them, is there some variety in that some report 
Sa'd’s request as related to bequest while others relate it to almsgiving. 

The hadith of Abu Bakr b. Hafs might constitute an explanation, before or after the 
fact, of the problem: 


40 I have translated this as “visit to the holy places.” In fact, an 'umra is a specific religious 
observance with its rules and conditions, somewhat like the Hajjj, but on a much smaller scale, and it is not 
limited to a specific time contrary to the Hajj. 

41 This prayer does not occur in versions 67 and 71 but these are explicit abbreviations. Versions 
69 and 70 also do not contain this phrase, but they are thematic truncations and mention only elements that 
deal with the bequest concern. 

42 This issue has implications for a jurisprudential debate on whether the third restriction is only 
on the bequests of a dying man or whether it also applies to alms and gifts he makes on his death bed. 

43 Except for version 109 which is abbreviated. 
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afa-usifi ikhwani — ya ‘ni l-muhajirina — May I bequeath two thirds [of my wealth] 
bi-l-thulthayni? to my brothers (meaning, the Emigrants)? 


TABLE 2: Bequest or Alms? 


The chain of narration 

Bequest 

Alms 

Total 

S ufyan—Zuhri—‘ Amir 

4 

8 

16 a 

Ibrahim b. Sa‘d—Zuhri—‘Amir 

— 

5 

5 

Ibr. b. Sa‘d, b. Abi Salama, etc-Zuhri-'Amir 

— 

1 

1 

b. Abi Salama-Zuhri—‘Amir 

.— 

1 

1 

Malik-Zuhri-‘ Amir 

— 

12 

13 

Ma‘mar—Zuhri--‘Amir 

3 

— 

3 

Muhammad b. Ishaq-Zuhri-'Amir 

— 

1 

1 

Sufyan b. Husayn—Zuhri—‘Amir 

1 

— 

1 

Sa‘d b. Ibrahim--‘Amir 

9 

— 

11 

Hashim b. Hashim-'Amir 

2 

— 

2 

Bukayr b. Mismar-‘Amir 

1 

— 

1 

Jarir b. Zayd—‘Amir 

1 


1 

Humayd-three children of Sa‘d 

7 


9 

Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d 

8 

— 

9 b 

Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami 

7 


7 

Muhammad b. Sa‘d 

3 


4 

‘A’isha bint Sa‘d 

3 

— 

5 

Abu Bakr b. Hafs 

1 

... 

1 

b. Jurayj~‘Ata’ 

1 

... 

1 

Hisham b. ‘Urwa-his father-(‘A’isha) 

4 

— 

5 

‘Amr b. al-Qari--his father-grandfather 

? 

? 

7 


a Whercver the total number of hadiths related through a chain of narration is less than the total of the 
“bequest versions” and the “alms versions,” this is because the remaining versions are abbreviated in the 
relevant portion of the hadilh. 

^Version 77 uses the ambiguous formulation da niaqsim mall haylhu shi’tu (“allow me to apportion my 
wealth as I wish”), however I have treated this as a bequest hadith since “apportioning one’s wealth” seems 
to indicate a bequest more than an act of almsgiving. 


Going along with this rendition of the incident, Sa‘d’s request would be a request 
to bequeath, and a request to give his wealth away in alms. The hadiths of Abu ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Sulami also present the request in a similar light. The Prophet asks Sa‘d if he 
has bequeathed and Sa‘d replies that he has bequeathed all of his wealth to charitable 
purposes. 


4. The Background to Sa'd’s request 
Sa‘d prefaces his request with mention of one or more of three circumstances: (i) 
that he has a lot of wealth, (ii) that his heirs are rich, and (iii) that he has only one heir. The 
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following table shows the distribution of these three circumstances of the request among 
the various versions: 


TABLE 3: The Reason for Sa'd's Request 


The chain of narration 

No 

reason 

own 

wealth 

one 

heir 

rich 

heirs 

Total 

Zuhri—'Amir 

— 

34 

34 

— 

45 a 

Sa'd b. Ibrahim—'Amir 

4 

— 

5 

— 

12 

Hashim b. Hashim-'Amir 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

Bukayr b. Mismar—‘Amir 

1 

— 

■— 

— 

1 

Jarir b. Zayd—‘Amir 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Humayd-three children of Sa'd 

— 

7 

7 

— 

9 

Mus'ab b. Sa'd 

6 

— 

— 

— 

9 

Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami 

1 

— 

— 

6 

7 

Muhammad b. Sa'd 

— 

— 

3 


4 

‘A’isha bint Sa'd 

—- 

3 

3 


5 

Abu Bakr b. Hafs 

— 

1 

1 


1 

b. Jurayj--‘Ata’ 

— 

1 

1 

--- 

1 

Hisham b. 'Urwa-father-('A’isha) 

4 

— 

— 

— 

5 

‘Amr b. al-Qari-father~grandfather 

— 

6 

6 

— 

7 


a Sometimes the total number of hadilhs related through a chain of narration is less than the total accounted 
for in the other columns because the remaining versions are abbreviated in the relevant portion of the 
hadith. 


As the table 3 indicates, the versions which are recorded through the same chains of 
narration are fairly consistent among themselves. The only exception to this are the hadiths 
of Sa‘d b. Ibrahim--‘Amir, where there are four versions which provide no reason for the 
bequest and five which give the presence of only one daughter as an heir as the reason. To 
discuss the issue of how each of these factors serves as the “reason” for Sa'd’s asking 
permission to dispose of his wealth, I will have to go into the type of discussion of 
“themes” for which I have reserved Chapter Four. Briefly, however, it is important to note 
that there is an aya in the Qur’an to the effect that if one has wealth one should make out a 
will. 44 Thus, if Sa'd is quoted as saying “I am very ill and have a lot of wealth,” this is a 


44 Kuiiba 'alaykum idha hadara ahadakumu l-mawtu in taraka khayrani l-wadyyata li-l-wSlidayni 

wa-l-aqrabina -” “It has been made obligatory, when death be nigh and one of you leave behind wealth, 

to bequeath to parents and close relatives ...” 2:180 (Quran). 
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signal that Sa‘d should make a bequest in order to comply with the aya. 45 If the 
circumstances of the bequest are described by “I am rich and have only one heir” then one 
could say that perhaps Sa‘d felt that he was wealthy enough that he could bequeath large 
amounts and there would still be enough left for his heirs. Of course, “my heirs are rich” is 
explicit in specifiying this as the motivation for Sa'd’s request. 

5. The Dialogue on the Amount of the Bequest 

An issue in which the hadiths of Sa‘d vary widely is in the description of amounts 
in the progress of Sa‘d’s sequentially diminishing requests. 

The four progressions noted in table 4 are the common ones. In order to keep the 
number of columns to a manageable amount I have recorded versions which have other 
progressions in a column which has a similar progression and marked the fact of their 
difference with an asterisk next to the number of such versions. Thus, in the Ibrahim b. 
Sa‘d—Zuhri-'Amir versions, Sa‘d actually requests permission to bequeath two thirds and 
then a half and then a third in four versions; in the fifth version, Sa‘d requests permission 
to bequeath two thirds and then a third. 

In the one Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d hadith which I have marked with an asterisk, the 
progression is actually from “all my wealth” to two thirds to a third. Most (six) of the 
Sulami hadiths also contain a unique formulation. Instead of mentioning progressively 
smaller amounts, the hadith initially mentions Sa‘d as telling the Prophet that he has 
bequeathed all his wealth. Except for the one hadith in which the progression is 1-2/3-1/2- 
1/3 (marked with two asterisks), in the remaining six hadiths the Prophet tells him to 
bequeath a tenth, and then the conversation is summarized: fa-ma zala yuniqisuni wa 
unaqisuhu hatta qala “Awsi bi-l-thulthi wa l-thulthu katbirun" (“he kept bargaining 46 with 
me until he said “Bequeath a third, and a third is a lot.”) 

In the one ‘Amr b. al-Qari hadith which I have marked with asterisks, the 
progression is from “all my wealth” directly to a third. 


45 There is one factor in the “circumstances of the bequest” which I have not noted, and that is 
Sa'd's statement in all the eleven version of the Malik--Zuhri hadiths which are not explicit abbreviations: 
balagha bi min al-waja'i ma iara (“my illness has reached the stage that you see”). This phrase 
immediately precedes Sa‘d’s saying “1 have a lot of wealth.” There is a strong possibility that Sa'd’s belief 
in the imminence of his death coupled with the fact that he had wealth is intended to point to the ayah 
quoted in the previous note. 


46 See note 44 above. 
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TABLE 4: The Progression in the Request to Bequeath 


The chain of narration 

1-2/3- 

2/3-1/2- 

1-1/2-1/3 

1/2-1/3 


1/2-1/3 

1/3 



S ufyan-Zuhri--‘ Amir 

9 

2 

1 

— 

Ibrahim b. Sa‘d--Zuhri~‘Amir 

— 

4+1* 

— 

— 

(joint isnad) 8 -Zuhri--‘Amir 

— 

— 

1 

— 

b. Abi Salama~Zuhri-‘Amir 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Malik~Zuhri~‘Amir 

— 

12 

— 

— 

Ma ‘ mar-Zuhri-‘Amir 

— 

4 

— 

— 

Muhammad b. Ishaq-Zuhri-‘Amir 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Sufyan b. Husayn-Zuhri-‘Amir 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Sa'd b. Ibrahim--‘Amir 

— 

— 

9 

— 

Hashim b. Hashim-‘Amir 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Bukayr b. Mismar-'Amir 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Jarir b. Zayd--‘Amir 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Humayd-three children of Sa'd 

4 

— 

1 

1 

Mus'ab b. Sa‘d 

1 + 1* 

— 

3 

— 

Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami 

1+6** 

— 

— 

— 

Muhammad b. Sa'd 

— 

— 

3 

— 

‘A’isha bint Sa'd 

— 

3 

— 

— 

Abu Bakr b. Hafs 

— 

1 

— 

— 

b. Jurayj-'Ata’ 

— 

1 


— 

Hisham b. ‘Urwa--father-(‘A’isha) 

— 

1 

3 

— 

‘Amr b. al-Qari-father-grandfather 

4+1*** 

— 

— 

— 


a. “Joint isnad” refers to the joint isnad of Ibrahim b. Sa'd, * Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Salama and “others.” 


Considering the homogeneity of the different versions in the aspects I have 
examined previously, the amount of variety in recording this section of the bequest 
dialogue is unusual. As a tentative solution to this problem I suggest that the repetitive 
nature of this dialogue might have contributed to some of the variety here. For example, 
looking at the Sufyan--Zuhri—‘Amir hadiths, by far the most common sequence is the 1- 
2/3-1/2-1/3 one. It is possible that during the transmission of this hadith, one of the 
amounts which Sa‘d was reported as having suggested was missed by one of the 
transmitters, or one of the copyists. This could, possibly, account for the versions which 
record the sequence as being 2/3-1/2-1/3 or 1-1/2-1/3. The single Humayd b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman—three children of Sa‘d hadith which has the progression of 1-1/2-1/3 could also 
be explained in this manner. 

This manner of explaining the variety in this section of the hadith does tend to force 
the data in a direction towards which it does not naturally point. However, perhaps it can 
be justified since most of the variety in this hadith can be explained with reference to the 
isnads. Alternatively, one could begin with the type of solution suggested by the 
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“bargaining” hadiths of Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami. Perhaps the recollection of Sa'd’s 
conversation was somewhat vague. What was clear was that Sa‘d requested permission to 
bequeath successively less amounts until he was allowed to bequeath a third. In any event, 
the amount of variety in this section of the versions of the hadith of Sa‘d is somewhat 
problematic. 


6. Sard's fear of being “left behind” 

In the emigration portion of the hadith, some versions record Sa‘d’s fear as being 
that he be left behind “his companions” ( ashab !), while others have it as a fear of being left 
behind “[in] his emigration” ( hijrati ). I have tabulated he way in which Sa‘d’s expression 
of his fear of dying in Mecca is recorded in table 5. 


TABLE 5: Sa‘d’s Fear of “Being Left Behind" 


1 he chain of narration 

“ashabi» 

—"hfratir 

Other 

Sufyan-Zuhri-‘Amir 

— 

9+1* 

— 

Ibrahim b. Sa‘d-Zuhri--‘Amir 

5 

— 

... 

Ibr. b. Sa‘d, b. Abi Salama, etc-Zuhri- 

— 

1 

— 

-‘Amir 

12 

— 

— 

Malik-Zuhri-‘Amir 

2 

— 

— 

Ma‘mar-Zuhri-‘Amir 

— 

1* 

— 

Sufyan b. Husayn-Zuhri--‘Amir 

— 

7* 

— 

Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir 

— 

— 

2 

Hashim b. Hashim-‘Amir 

— 

1 

— 

Bukayr b. Mismar-'Amir 

— 

5* 

— 

Humayd-three children of Sa‘d 

— 

3* 

— 

‘A’isha bint Sa‘d 

— 

— 

1 

Abu Bakr b. Hafs 
‘Amr b. al-Qari—his father-grandfather 


4* 

... 


In a number of versions Sa'd’s question is framed in a manner which makes it clear 
that his concern is with his hijra (“emigration”)-but the words are not “will I be left behind 
in my emigration.” I have indicated this by placing an asterisk next to the count in the table 
above. 47 


47 Thus, in one of the Sufyan-Zuhri--‘Amir hadiths Sa‘d says “I am afraid that I die in the land 
from which I emigrated’ (kharajtu minha muhajiran). The Sufyan b. Husayn--Zuhri~‘Amir hadith, the 
Humayd—three children of Sa‘d hadiths, and the ’Amr b. al-Qari hadiths contain similar formulations. In 
the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-* Amir hadiths the concern with the emigration is signalled by a statement by one of 
narrators that “he disliked it that one die in the land from which he had emigrated.” It is not entirely clear 
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Table 5 should make it evident that the use of ashabi in this hadith can be traced to 
three of “third level” transmitters: Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, Malik and Ma‘mar or, possibly, to 
Zuhri himself. 

C. Issues related to the analysis of verbal variation 

Nine people record the hadith of Sa‘d from Zuhri, of whom Sufyan, Ibrahim b. 
Sa‘d and Malik each have five or more versions being related through them. Comparison 
between the hadiths at the level of Zuhri--'Amir with these hadiths at the Sufyan-Zuhri- 
‘Amir, Malik~Zuhri-‘Amir and Ibrahim b. Sa‘d-Zuhri-‘Amir levels make it evident that a 
change has occurred. Sharing the Zuhri-‘Amir part of the chain is not sufficient to 
guarantee similarity in wording, though, to some extent, the substance of the material is 
similar. Moving one step down, however, and looking at the hadiths reported through 
Sufyan, Malik or Ibrahim b. Sa‘d through the Zuhri—‘Amir chain, the wording has, 
indeed, become almost identical from version to version. Clearly, a change has occurred. 

To interpret this change in terms of a transmission scenario, one could take one of 
two paths. Either Zuhri himself was in the habit of transmitting the sense of hadiths and did 
not feel it necessary to maintain exact fidelity in wording when he transmitted a hadith. 
Then, when it came time for Zuhri’s students to transmit from him, the concept of exact 
verbal fidelity to the texts of hadiths had taken hold. As a result, the varying wordings of 
Zuhri became preserved in the versions of Sufyan, Malik, and Ibrahim b. Sa‘d as they 
attempted to relate the hadith exactly as they had heard it from Zuhri. Or, the less likely 
interpretation would be to suggest that Zuhri would relate the text in the same manner each 
time, but Sufyan, Malik and Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, because of their varying abilities, delivered 
the texts to their students in different manners. 

This latter interpretation is less likely since it means that Zuhri was committed to the 
idea of maintaining close fidelity to wordings of texts in transmission and had the ability to 
do so, and so was the generation which came after Zuhri’s students. But, in the generation 
of Zuhri’s students there was an “interregnum” of sons, where hadith narrators no longer 
felt the need, or had the ability, to retain and transmit hadith texts with fidelity to the 
wording. 

In the above interpretation I have relied on two concepts to explain the change 
which seems to have occurred between the hadiths as attributed to Zuhri-‘Amir, and the 


that I should have included this formulation in my tabulation of "Sa'd's expression of fear,” since in this 
case it is not clear whether it is Sa'd speaking here, or whether this is just background provided by 
narrators. 
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same hadiths when taken down to the more specific level of Sufyan, Malik, or Ibrahim b. 
Sa‘d—Zuhri~‘Amir. One is the notion of the ability to maintain fidelity to the exact 
wording, while the other is the notion of a committment to this idea of fidelity. The former 
notion can be tied in to the discussion on the oral or written nature of hadith literature in the 
early history of its transmission, while the latter could be related to the classical debate over 
the permissibility of relating the sense of hadiths without necessarily maintaing the exact 
wording. I turn now to a brief review of these debates in so far as they are relevant to my 
analysis of the hadith of Sa‘d. 


1. “Classical” Issues 
a. The Writing of the Prophetic Dicta 


i. "Writing" and "Compilation" 

Perhaps the most oft-quoted description of the early history of hadith literature is 
that provided by Ibn Hajar in al-Hady al-sari, his introduction to his monumental 
commentary on Bukhari’s Sahih (Kh), Fath al-bari: 

The dicta of the Prophet were not compiled or organized into collections 
[jawami'} in the age of the Companions and the elder of the Followers of the 
Companions for two reasons: First, because in the beginning they had been 
forbidden to do this, as is recorded in the Sahih of Muslim, because of the fear 
that some of this material get mixed up with the Quran, and second, because of 
their extensive memories and their quick minds, and because most of them did 
not know how to write. 

Then, towards the end of the period of the Successors to the Companions, 
the compilation of dicta and its topical organization 48 was initiated as scholars 
had dispersed into various towns and reprehensible ideas had spread, such as 
those of the Khawarij, the Rawafid and those who denied predestination. 

So the first to compile these [dicta] were al-Rabi‘ b. al-Sabih and Sa‘id b. 
Abi ‘Aruba and others [in their period]. They compiled the hadiths relating to 
every topic separately, until the elders of the third generation [Successors of the 
Successors of the Companions] arose and organized the legal rulings [abkam]. 
So the Imam Malik composed the Muwatta in which he took the strong hadiths 
of the people of the Hijaz, and mixed them with the sayings of the Companions 
and the religious opinions of the Successors and those who came after them. 
Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Jurayj in Mecca, Abu ‘Amr 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Umar in Syria, Abu ‘Abdullah Sufyan b. Sa‘id al-Thawri 
in Kufa, Abu Salama Hammad b. Salama b. Dinar in Basra all composed 
works. 


4i Abwib: perhaps better translated as "issues.” 
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After this many of their contemporaries followed them [in composing 
works] in a similar manner, until some of the leading scholars [a ‘imma] saw it 
fit to separate the hadiths of the Prophet in particular, and this was at the end 
of the second century. So ‘Ubaydullah b. Musa al-‘Abasi al-Kufi, and 
Musaddad b. Musarhad al-Basri, and Asad b. Musa al-Umawi and Nu'aym b. 
Hammad al-Khuza‘i (who had settled in Egypt) all wrote musnads. Then other 
leading scholars followed in their footsteps so that there were very few of the 
leading scholars among the hadith experts [huffaz] who did not compile their 
hadiths in the form of a musnad, such as the Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ishaq b. 
Rahawayh, ‘Uthman b. Abi Shayba, and other illustrious scholars. And there 
were those among them who organized their compositions both topically and 
according to musnads at the same time, such as Abu Bakr b. Abi Shayba. 49 


The first sentence of this brief history of hadith literature is probably the source of 
the concept that in the first century of Islam none of hadith material was written down: “The 
dicta... were not compiled or organized into collections in the age of the Companions and 
the elder of the Followers of the Companions . . . A‘zami has pointed out that 
“compilation and organization” (tadwin and tasnif) are not the same as “writing.” There is 
nothing in this statement that denies the possibility that people had their personal registers 
in which they noted their hadiths down-all that is being denied is the existence of 
organized compilations. 

However, when Ibn Hajar goes on to provide the reason that hadiths were not 
written down, he denies implicitly the existence of any written material: “because of their 
extensive memories and their quick minds, and because most of them did not know how to 
write.” The first fear, that hadith material get confused with the Quran, could be seen as 
the reason that there was no organized recording of the hadith. However, there is a logical 
gap in invoking the “extensive memories” and the illiteracy of the early Muslims as the 
reason for the lack of “compilations,” since reliance on memory and illiteracy are evidence 
for the lack of written material in any form, not just in the more advanced, organized form 
of compilations. 

A‘zami seems to recognize that, though Ibn Hajar’s explicit statement does not deny 
the existence of “recording” (as opposed to “compilation”), his explanation for this explicit 
statement does imply the lack of any form of writing. Thus he says “It is not clear who 
furnished this information, but later on all the scholars, 50 even al-Dhahabi and Ibn Hajar, 


49 Ahmad b. *Ali b. Hajr al-‘Asqalani al-Hady al-sari. introductory volume of Fath al-bari sharh 
sahih al-bukhari, edited by ‘Abd al-*Aziz b. ‘Abdullah b. Baz, Muhammad Fu'ad ‘Abd al-Baqi and Muhibb 
al-Din al-Khatib (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, 1959-70), 6. 

50 Perhaps A'zami’s statement is a little hasty here. Ibn Rajab’s (d. 795) description of the history 
of writing shows a clear awareness of each of the distinctions A'zami would make: “Know that the 
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repeated the old statement without scrutinizing it, even though they themselves had 
provided ample evidence in their writings against this common belief.” 51 

ii. “Writing" in the Classical Tradition 

The attitude of classical scholars towards writing as a method of recording hadith 
has changed in the face of the modem critique of hadiths as an “oral literature.” Whereas, 
in the older classical tradition, not much attention was paid to the question of whether or 
not hadiths were written down in the earliest period of hadith transmission, this issue of 
writing has gained a central importance in the works of recent scholars of the classical 
tradition. Thus, the approach of classical scholars to the "nature of hadiths before their 
compilation” is best discussed in two parts. The modem scholars, under the pressure of 
modem arguments that an oral literature is not reliable, have searched the sources and seem 
to have come up with numerous references substantiating the existence of writing even in 
the earliest times. The classical scholars, on the other hand, did not feel that lack of writing 
was evidence against the authenticity of records of Prophetic dicta; they looked to other 
sources to verify authenticity and reliability in the early period. 52 

More recent works in the classical traditon have increasingly come to focus on the 
manner in which the dicta of the Prophet were preserved before they entered the hadith 
compilations which have reached us. In this more recent scholarship the consensus seems 
to be that Ibn Hajari s statement should not be interpreted to mean that people did not write 
down hadiths before the “age of compilation.” His statement refers to compilation, not 
to writing itself. Thus, the issue of the writing of hadith has come to the forefront of these 
discussions. 


Companions (may God be pleased with them) used to circulate the knowledge they received from the 
Prophet during his lifetime by memorizing it and by narrating it ( hifzan wa riwiyatan). And there were 
those among them who used to write it down, as has been discussed... regarding ‘Abdullah b. ‘ Amr b. al- 
'As. Then after the Prophet passed away, some Companions held to the permissability of writing ilm 
[“knowledge”] while others did not And the Successors, too, remained divided on the issue in this manner. 
. . . And those who wrote in the era of the Companions and the Successors did not write organized 
compendia [lam yakun lasnifan murattaban mubawwaban]; writing was only for the sake of memorization 
and as a check on memory [li l-murija ati].” Zayn al-Din ‘ Abd al-Rahman ibn Rajab al-Hanbali Sharh 'Hal 
al-Tirmidhi, edited by Subhi J. Al-Hamid (Baghdad: Matba'at al-‘Ani), 1976) 64-65. 

5l A‘zami, Early Hadith Literature. 19. 

52 As a matter of fact, the modem scholars of the classical tradition do not look towards writing as 
a source for verifying authenticity, rather, faced with criticism they have gathered together the 
scattered references to writing in the early period which had not been the focus of the attention of the earlier 
classical scholars. 
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In the classical scholarship itself, then, the status and importance accorded the 
writing of Prophetic dicta has undergone a subtle change. Examining the examples of 
writing in the early period which A‘zami, for example, has collected 53 brings to light an 
ironic manifestation of this change which helps clarify its nature. Many of the examples of 
writing he provides are, in their original contexts, critical (i.e. disapproving) statements 
regarding the narrator being discussed. Thus, one example among many is his reference to 
the written material which Hasan al-Basri had from Jabir b. ‘Abdullah. 54 A'zami refers to 
Ibn Hajar’s Tahdhib as recording the existence of this material, while Ibn Hajar quotes Abu 
Hatim as saying “Hassan [i.e. his hadiths] from Jabir is only a book [kitab], despite the 
fact that he was contemporaneous with Jabir.” 55 

This reference does indeed establish the fact that Hassan had some written material 
which he related on the authority of Jabir. So A'zami has every right to quote it as 
evidence of “writing” in the early period. On the other hand, where the presence of written 
material would seem, to us modems, to be evidence for the authenticity of an attribution, 
Ibn Abi Hatim disdainfully refers to Hassan’s traditions from Jabir by saying “It is only a 
book.” 

In the “older” tradition of the classical hadith scholarship, merely having written 
material would never have been worth a notice--thus, you do not find criticism of a narrator 
on the basis of his not having any written materials 56 to relate from. Thus, many of the 
records of early writings which A'zami and others have been able to cull from the sources 
come, ironically, from critical reviews of people who relied entirely upon their books. As 
I shall argue in the forthcoming section, the dangers of such exclusive reliance on a written 


53 A‘zami’s approach to the question of whether or not writing was used to record Prophetic dicta 
is much more sound than the theoretical approach that had been taken before his work. Before his work the 
discussion had focused around the question of the authenticity of some reports from the Prophet which had 
him forbid his Companions from writing his words down, and other reports which demonstrated that he 
permitted this. Along with this there were the general arguments regarding whether or not people in that 
early period knew how to write. Though A'zami discusses this question in his dissertation, by gathering 
actual references to the existence of written materials he bypasses the theoretical debates and produces what 
seems to be quite substantial evidence that people did, at least, record Prophetic dicta in the form of notes or 
memoranda. 

54 A‘zami, Early Hadith Literature, 52; idem. Dirasat fi-l hadith al-nabawi wa ta'rikh tadwinihi 
(Riad: Matba' Jami'at Riad, 1976), 105. 

55 Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib 2: 267. 

56 What one does find is that some narrators are subjected to the criticism that when they related a 
hadith from their books, they were accurate, but when they related from memory they were unreliable. The 
point being made in the text, however, is that simply having a written text was not considered sufficient to 
insure the reliability of a narrator. 
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text were sufficient to warrant that the focus in checking the reliability of a narrator be on 
his memory and on his having heard his hadiths from the people he narrated them from . 57 

Examining the forms of these statements (“it is only a book”) it becomes evident 
that they do not express disapproval of writing per se; rather, they are an expression of the 
idea that if a narrator relies exclusively on written material which he has not had the chance 
to verify by directly hearing it from his source, he runs the risk of relating a corrupted 
text . 58 This condemnation of exclusive reliance on written texts has often been 
misunderstood as a recommendation of exclusive reliance on memory. In view of this 
misunderstanding, it is appropriate to take a brief look at the real dangers of the “corruption 
of texts” when unaccompanied by direct hearing and memory which motivated early hadith 
scholars to issue such warning against reliance on writing. I will consider this issue in the 
forthcoming section. 

As noted above, then, the task of the modem scholars of the classical tradition in 
documenting the writing of hadiths in the early period has been made difficult by the fact 
that the early classical tradition did not consider the writing of hadiths to be any guarantee 
of their authenticity. Thus, in accepting or rejecting hadiths whose attribution to a 
Companion or a Successor was not in doubt, the presence or absence of writing was never 
brought into play. 

b. The “Disease of Textual Corruption” 

Manuals of hadith criticism are replete with examples of the dangers of relying 
exclusively on written records. The theme of these examples is that the written word can 
serve as an aid to memory but not as a subsitute for it. In listing the ways in which a 
narrator can become weak, Ibn Hibban relates the following: 

Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Fazzar— Ahmad b. Mansur— Nu‘aym b. Hammad: “I 
heard Yahya b. Hassan say that a group of people came [to him] with a book 
[juz'} and said that they had heard it from Ibn Lahi‘ah. So I looked at it and 


57 This is the reason for the heavy emphasis on memory and on direct hearing, not, as Goldziher 
has suggested, that hearing hadiths directly was vaguely perceived as a “need to be taught orally by 
authorities who could refer to an uninterrupted chain of informants” or because they “looked at this as a kind 
of religious sport.” Ignaz Goldziher Muhammedanische Studien, v.2. Translated and edited by S.M. Stem as 
Muslim Studies (London: George Allen. Unwin, 1971), 183-4). 

58, t 

is surprising, in this light, to note that Goldziher quotes, for example, Ibn ‘Asakir as 
“recommending the oral handing on of traditions” quoting his verse: “ ... do not gather them from written 
texts, so that they may not suffer from the disease of textual corruption.” This, and the other three example 
Goldziher quotes as statements which recommend “an exclusively oral tradition,” do not recommend an 
exclusively oral tradition; rather they condemn the exclusive reliance on a written text, which is quite a 
different matter altogether. Ibid., 185-186. 
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what I saw was that there was not a single hadith in it which was [actually] rbn 
Lahi‘ah’s hadith. So I got up and went to Ibn Lahi‘a and I asked him: ‘What is 
this book which you have narrated? There is not a single hadith in it which is 
yours, nor have you [yourself] ever heard any of these hadiths!’ He said: ‘What 
can I do, they come to me with a book and say ‘this is [i.e. contains] your 
hadiths,’ so I relate it to them.’” 59 

In the eyes of the early classical scholars, it was important not just to have a book, 
but to know what was in it. Thus, for narrators such as Ibn Lahi'a who were prone not to 
distinguish between their own hadiths and hadiths which they themselves had not heard, 
Ibn Hibban suggests that if someone were to relate a hadith from such a narrator in a 
session in which they had recounted the hadiths to that narrator (and the narrator had 
simply assented and said, yes, this is my hadith), then their hadiths were of no account. If, 
however, the narrator himself were to relate a hadith as his own, then hadiths gained in 
such a session could rightly be relied on. 

Thus, it would seem that at least in the perception of the early historians of hadith 
literature, having the hadith one relates written down was not the primary issue. Writing 
was seen as an aid to memory and not as a substitute for it. In this light, it would seem that 
when Ibn Hajar notes that Zuhri was the first one to begin compilation of the hadith, he is 
recording 60 a change in the attitude of the early hadith folk towards writing: no longer was 
writing to be seen merely as an aid to memory; it was to be given a function in presenting 
the material to an audience. Thus, where writing had been an un-self conscious activity 
which one engaged in for one’s own benefit, now the concept of the written work was 
introduced. 

c. “Narration of Meaning”: Al-Riwaya bi-l-Ma‘na 

Perhaps the most significant issue which my analysis of the wording of the hadith 
of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas can shed light on is the issue of the degree of freedom hadith 
narrators felt when transmitting a hadith. It seems evident that there was a period in which 
there was a certain latitude which the narrator felt he had in reporting the words of a hadith 
which he had heard. At least in the case of the hadith of Zuhri—‘Amir—Sa‘d, the evidence 


59 Abu Hatim ibn Hibban Majruhin. 1:69. 

60 As for the implicit claim of Ibn Hajar’s text, that there was no writing in the early period, 
A'zami’s statement that Ibn Hajar himself provides evidence to the contrary seems quite justified. Thus, 
many of A'zami’s examples of texts of the earliest period are from Ibn Hajar’s Tahdhib. The residual 
question of how Ibn Hajar could have missed this fact might perhaps be answered with reference to the lack 
of importance the older tradition of classical hadith scholarship attached to writing in itself. 
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suggests that Zuhri felt that he could relate the sense of the hadith of Sa‘d without 
necessarily sticking to its exact words. 

The issues surrounding the amount of latitude hadith narrators felt they were 
allowed needs to be investigated in detail. al-Kifaya ft ‘ulum al-riwaya, one of the earliest 
manuals of the principles of hadith criticism available today, contains a lengthy section on 
“Considerations Regarding the Narration [of hadiths] and its Conditions.” Al-Khatib al- 
Baghdadi begins by documenting the more restrictive opinions, which would insist that a 
hadith be related exactly as it had been heard. Then he goes on to document the opinions 
which suggest that some latitude is permitted—such as correcting obvious grammatical 
mistakes, or relating only parts of a longer hadith one might have heard. Finally, he 
documents the opinions of those who would allow various kinds of latitude in the words 
transmitted as long as the meaning would be preserved. 

What makes al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s presentation most interesting is that he does 
not merely report these opinions; he documents them by quoting the words of the narrators 
who held to them. Thus, although there are numerous manuals of hadith which discuss the 
issue of the latititude a narrator should be allowed in narrating a hadith in theoretical terms, 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s collection of reports allows the modem scholar direct access to the 
opinions of the narrators themselves. 

A detailed study of this discussion is beyond the scope of this dissertation, although 
there is no doubt that such a study would contribute to, and perhaps modify, some of the 
conclusions I will be arguing for. There are three types of literature which can be 
considered in this discussion. AI-Khatib’s book can be seen as representative of one kind 
of literature-statements by hadith narrators which indicate the amount of latitude they 
themselves felt justified in taking in their narration of hadiths. A second, more general type 
of literature is that which discusses this issue in theoretical terms. Parts of this literature 
might even be based on the author’s summarizing his own experience with the literature of 
the first kind. 

The statements of the narrators in the literature of the first kind are one step 
removed from the textual evidence itself: they are a conscious statement of the narrators’ 
perceptions of their own activities. The second kind of literature is two steps removed 
from the textual evidence: both the narrators’ perceptions of their own activity and the 
perceptions of the authors of the manuals of hadith criticism stand between the reader and 
the texts. The third kind of literature which can be used to shed light on this problem is the 
literature of the hadith texts themselves. One can examine the texts in the manner I have 
demonstrated, in an effort to determine the generation of hadith narrators in which the text 
begins to become more and more uniform. This, in my opinion, is certainly the most solid 
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kind of evidence one can bring to bear on the problem. But this approach to investigating 
the problem is also the most tedious. In this dissertation I have examined but one hadith. 
With the study of a half a dozen hadiths or so, the conclusions one would propose would 
be much more in the nature of hypotheses and much further from the realm of speculation. 
After this, of course, the testing of the hypothesis might involve the examination of yet a 
larger number of hadiths. But, as should be evident to the reader from an examination of 
my own study of a single hadith, this is no mean task. In light of this, the value of this 
dissertation rests entirely in its being suggestive and pointing towards a direction of study. 
The actual investigation along these lines lies much farther along the road. 


d. The Judgments of the Rijal literature 

In the classical tradition of hadith scholarship the literature evaluating the “qualities 
of narrators,” known as the rijal literature, is seen as an essential guide for one who would 
study hadiths. Scholars in the modem Western tradition of hadith criticism have also payed 
some attention to the rijal literature. However, the use of rijal literature in the modem 
tradition has been somewhat limited. Most often, an author will have recourse to the rijal 
literature in order to determine the geographical “area of operation” of a narrator--in order to 
determine, for example, the milieu in which a hadith was forged or became relevant and 
was circulated. Additionally, sometimes rijal literature is studied in order to determine the 
sectarian tendencies of the various narrators in the chain of narration of a hadith in order to 
get some clues regarding the possible fabricator of a hadith. 

These two uses of the rijal literature are tangential ones. I hope that my dissertation 
will point to more direct uses of this rijal literature. I suggest that the pronouncements 
regarding the qualities of narrators which constitute the rijal literature can be divided into 
two broad categories: anecdotal material, and analytical material. 

Anecdotal material includes pronouncements of various hadith critics regarding a 
narrator that, for example, they caught that narrator in the act of lying, or that a certain 
narrator used to be reliable, but in such and such a year he lost his books, or became senile. 
As a general criterion, I would like to call “anecdotal” any statements of hadith critics for 
which the primary authority is simply the critic’s own statement backed by his prestige as a 
hadith critic. 

I propose the term analytical material to refer to that portion of the rijal literature 
which makes a claim about the textual material of hadiths, and which can in principle be 
verified and tested against the textual material itself. Consider the following discussion in 
Ibn Rajab’s Sharh al-'Ilal: 
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Al-Juzajani 61 was asked: “Who is the most reliable narrator [in his narration) 
from Zuhri?” He responded: “Malik is one of the most reliable narrators from him, 
and so is Abu Uways, and their reports from Zuhri are close to identical [kana 
sama'ahuma min al-zuhriyyi qariban min al-sawa'}. And Ma'mar, but he errs in 
some of his hadiths. 

And [when] the reliable narrators from Zuhri differ amongst themselves, then 
if a version is transmitted from a reliable chain through Zubaydi[-Zuhri] then 
[accept it, for] he is among the most reliable narrators from Zuhri. Similarly, 
Shu‘ayb and ‘Uqayl and Yunus are [ranked] after these people. And ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Khalid b. Musafir and al-Layth b. Sa‘d. 

As for Awza'i, he often [maybe: sometimes] makes errors [in relating hadiths] 
from Zuhri. And Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna was a small boy when Zuhri came to his 
people. He, that is Zuhri, only stayed for a few days with one of the Umayyad 
kings; and his, that is Sufyan’s, hadith from Zuhri contains severe confusions. 
Sufyan b. Husayn, Salih b. Abi al-Akhdar, and Sulayman b. Kathir are all about 
the same, that is, in being unreliable. As for Ibn Abi Dhi’b, he certainly 
accompanied Zuhri [for some time] but it is said that he didn’t hear hadiths from 
Zuhri but rather read Zuhri’s hadiths out to Zuhri. 62 

And al-Zubaydi and Shu‘ayb accompanied him [Zuhri] for a long period as 
they were with him in Syria in the early days [qadim al-dahr], And ‘Uqayl asked 
him a lot of questions which indicate that he knew Zuhri [i.e his hadiths] well. 
Similarly, Abu Yunus accompanied him for an year or two. So when you see a 
hadith which does not have a basis in a text related through one of these people, 
then be careful with respect to it fa-ta ‘anna fi amrihi ]. 

And Ibn Ishaq [also] narrated from Zuhri but he mixes Zuhri’s words up with 
his own to the point that he who has a solid knowledge [of Zuhri’s hadiths] 
recognizes that this goes against the narrations of [Zuhri’s] other students from him 
[i.e. from Zuhri]. And Ibrahim b. Sa‘d is accurate in his narrations from Zuhri 
[sahib al-riwaya ]. And some people who have narrated a few hadiths from Zuhri 
have mentioned some things which do not seem to be well preserved, in the view of 
those who are thoroughly familiar with Zuhri’s hadiths. Among these people are 
Burd b. Sinan, Rawh b. Jinah and others.” 63 


6, Ibrahim b. Ya'qub al-Juzajani (d. 259) related hadiths to Abu Da'ud, Nasa’i, Tirmidhi and many 
others. A famous hadith scholar, one of his books, on the “qualities of narrators,” is extant (Ahwal al-rijal 
Beirut: 1985). On him, see Tahdhib, s.v Ibrahim b. Ya'qub al-Juzajani; Tadhkirat al-huffaz (2:117); 
Shadharat (2:139); Ta’rikh dimashq (2: 570); al-Wcfi (6:170). 

62 This is a reference to two of the forms of obtaining a hadith. One could narrate a hadith if he 
heard it from the narrator himself, Zuhri in this case, or one could narrate a hadith from the narrator [Zuhri] 
if one had read the hadith out in front of the narrator [Zuhri] and the narrator [Zuhri] had acknowledged that 
this was indeed one of his [Zuhri’s] hadiths. In some cases this latter mode of transmission was considered 
somewhat weak since if many hadiths were transmitted in this manner it was quite possible that Ibn Abi 
Dhi’b might have been reading a text which differed from Zuhri’s own narration, but Zuhri might not have 
noticed it. See a detailed discussion on this and other forms of hadith transmission in A’zami’s Early 
Hadith Literature, pp. 188-194. 


63 Ibn Rajab Shark al-‘ilat, 340-342. 
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I would argue that in this passage Juzajani’s implicit claim is that he has examined 
the texts of the hadiths which are narrated through Zuhri, and that he has made 
comparisons, possibly similar to mine (but, of course, on a much larger scale), and is 
reporting the results of his analyses. One approach is to take these statements at face value 
and, relying precisely on Juzajani’s prestige as a hadith critic, one could proceed to judge 
specific hadiths as “authentic” and “inauthentic.” These statements, however, are made in 
such a manner that they can be tested. One could compare the hadiths which various 
students of Zuhri narrate, and see the degree to which Juzajani’s perceptions can be 
substantiated or rejected. 

I have quoted Juzajani’s text at length, since many of the names will be familiar to 
the reader from my own analysis of the hadith of Sa‘d. The types of judgments which 
constitute Juzajani’s extended description of Zuhri’s students, however, are not at all 
unique. The rijal literature is full of “analytical” statements like these which can be verified 
or refuted with reference to the textual material of the hadiths available today. 

Finally, the type of “reconstitution” of the rijal literature I am suggesting points to 
an element which has, of necessity, been completely lacking in my analysis of the hadith of 
Sa‘d. The statement “it is the reliability of narrators which is significant, and not their 
number” ( al- 'ibra bi-thiqati l-ruwat la bi- ' adadiha) is repeated in many of the manuals of 
hadith criticism. It certainly comes to mind that if Sufyan makes a mistake in transmitting a 
hadith from Zuhri, the fact that there are sixteen Sufyan-Zuhri versions and only twelve 
Malik—Zuhri versions should be no reason to give precedence to the narration of Sufyan 
over that of Malik. The relevant criterion for giving precedence to the narration of one over 
the other would have to stem from an analysis of a large corpus of Sufyan’s narrations and 
a large corpus of Malik’s narrations with a view to determining which of them seems to do 
a better job of preserving the text 

Of course this type of analysis is precisely what I concieve the “science of rijal” 
(‘ilm al-rijal) to be. I will consider the exercise I am undertaking in this dissertation to have 
been successful if I am able to demonstrate the possibility of such a science. 
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2. “Modern” Issues 

a. The “Common Link” and the “Spreading Isnad” 

A phenomenon noted 64 in the classical literature is that many hadiths which are 
recorded through numerous chains of narration actually narrow down to a single person at 
the level of the Companion reporting from the Prophet, and quite often at the level of the 
person reporting from the Companion. In classical hadith analytical literature awareness of 
this phenomenon shows up in the term “madar” which is used to refer to the single person 
who serves as the “bottleneck” for the many chains of transmission, and it shows up in the 
discussions of the authoritativeness (hujjiya) of the khabar al-wahid. A khabar al-wahid is 
a hadith which has such a bottleneck at the level of the Companions or later. 

Schacht, perhaps independently, discovered this phenemenon that the many 
“branches” of isnads often all start out from a single person of the generation of the 
Successors to the Companions or later. 65 He coined the term “common link” for the 
individual who would serve as the “common link” tying the temporally posterior part of the 
isnad to the Prophet. To Schacht and to many scholars who argue for various types of 
growth scenarios for explaining the variety of hadiths, the common link was best seen as 
the person who either himself forged the hadith, or whose name was used by later people 
who put the hadith into circulation. 

A concept which adds some flexibility to the “common link” theory is that of the 
“spreading isnad.” 66 Suppose, for instance, that Zuhri was the common link who should 
be credited with the forgery of this hadith, and that Malik was the one who carried this 
forged hadith from him. Malik’s contemporaries, such as Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna and Ibrahim 

b. Sa‘d, having heard Malik relate this hadith from Zuhri, wanted to relate this hadith 
directly from Zuhri—though they themselves had not heard it. Thus, they would relate the 
hadith from Zuhri, which would result in a “spreading isnad” with Zuhri at its focal point. 


discuss the more explicit formulation of this, that the madar of a hadith is some individual, in 
the text. However, it should be clear that the definition of the khabar al-wShid itself is an implicit 
recognition of this fact Thus, to study the awareness of this phenomenon among the classical scholars one 
need not focus on Tirmidhi, as Gautier Juynboll (“Some /snad-Analyducal Methods Illustrated on the Basis 
of Several Woman-Demeaning Sayings from Hadith Literature,” AQ X, 1989, 383) suggests, but rather, 
one needs to look at the meaning of the term madar and the general phenomenon it identifies. 

65 Schachf Origins, 171-175. 

66 Michael Cook can be credited for the elaboration of this theory, although he himself sees it as 
having been implicit in Schacht’s own works. See Early Muslim Dogma: A Source-Critical Study 
(Cambridge; New York: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 109-111. 
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Working with the common link theory alone, one would have to say that when 
there are thirteen people relating a hadith from a single person, that person must be credited 
as being solely responsible for forging that hadith. After him, the next generation would be 
guilty of gullibility, but not of forgery. With the added flexibility the spreading isnad 
theory provides, the process of forgery can be seen as an ongoing one. In this manner, it 
is even possible to suggest, as in the above example, that perhaps Malik forged the original 
hadith, attributing it to Zuhri. Then, when Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna and Ibrahim b. Sa‘d wished 
to relate this same hadith from Zuhri, they would attribute it directly to Zuhri, thus creating 
three narrators from Zuhri, while no one had actually heard it from him. 

Clearly, the common link approach alone is not powerful enough to explain the 
existence of the many versions of the hadith of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. There are eleven 
different people relating the hadith of Sa‘d from Sa‘d himself. If anything, Sa'd himself 
would be the common link in the isnads to this hadith. On the other hand, there are also the 
hadiths of ‘Amr b. al-Qari which purportedly provide independent verification of Sa‘d’s 
story. So, Sa'd becomes, at best, a “partial common link.” 

b. Applying the “spreading isnad’’ analysis to the data 

Complementing the common link theory with the spreading isnad theory provides a 
somewhat more viable way to understand the case of the hadiths of Sa‘d. Visually, where 
the common link theory would identify the forger as being at the “root” of an isnad tree 
where the tree begins to branch out, the spreading isnad theory would look for the forgers 
in one of the branches at the point at which the isnads start branching out. Thus, any one 
of the ten people relating the hadith from Zuhri could be seen as the forger of the hadith. 

For example, Malik could be seen as having forged the hadith and related it from 
Zuhri—‘Amir-Sa‘d. The other nine people, Sufyan, Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, 4 Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi 
Salama, Yunus, ibn Wahb, Ma‘mar, Muhammad b. Ishaq, Sufyan b. Husayn and 
Shu‘ayb could all have actually heard the hadith from Malik. However, because of their 
desire to relate the hadith directly from Zuhri, they would have related it as if they heard it 
from Zuhri himself, instead of from Malik. 

Moving on to the other chains, it is possible that al-Thawri, or one of his students, 
had heard the Malik-Zuhri- 4 Amir hadith and, wanting to go one better than Malik, would 
have tried to “bypass” Zuhri by relating it through Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir. Applying the 
spreading isnad hypothesis here one would say that, instead of Thawri, it was one of his 
students who forged the initial version, and then his companions related it directly from 
Thawri, though they had never heard it from him. 
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In this manner one could continue down the various chains of narration identifying 
an individual who would have forged the hadith to “go one better” than Malik’s version, or 
any other versions which had become current. In this light the ‘Amr b. al-Qari versions 
would be the final word in one-up-manship where even Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas, the subject of 
the event reported in the hadith, is skipped in favor of another Companion, ‘Amr b. al- 
Qari, who was purportedly present at the event. 

The patterns of similarity in wording which my study of the hadith of Sa'd has 
uncovered would have to be understood as implying that, even as the generation of Malik 
and Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna were transmitting their hadiths to their students, the ideal of exact 
fidelity to wording had not caught on. This assumption could serve to explain why it is 
that, if indeed one of Malik’s generation had forged the hadith, the wordings of the hadith 
as attributed to each one of Malik’s contemporaries differs. If fidelity to wording had been 
important, it seems likely that at least one of the people who was actually copying the 
hadith from Malik but relating it as if he had heard it from Zuhri himself, would have 
maintained Malik’s words, or even his style. But it seems that each one has a distinctive 
style with which he relates the hadith. 

The spreading isnad thesis demonstrates that the fact of a half a dozen or more 
people from different places relating the same hadith from one person does not necessarily 
imply that that single person actually said what these people report. A uniform report by 
many narrators from a single source does not even imply that that source existed-it is 
possible that one person forged the first attribution and then others wished to emulate his 
attribution. 

As a method for investigating hadiths, however, there is a fundamental 
indeterminacy which the spreading isnad thesis introduces into the conversation. The 
common link thesis provides a formal method for identifying a probable point at which one 
can postulate that a hadith was forged: the point at which the isnad spreads out. The 
spreading isnad scenario, however, really provides no clue as to the likely point of 
fabrication for a hadith. Consider, for example, the schematic representation of the hadith 
of Sa‘d in table 6. 
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TABLE 6: Possible Spreading Isnads in the Hadiths of Sa‘d 


Column 1 

Column 2 

Column 3 

Column-.4 

Column 5 

Column 6 


‘Amir 

Zuhri 

Sufyan 

Nine people 



‘Amir 

Zuhri 

Ibr. b. Sa‘d 

Five people 



‘Amir 

Zuhri 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz 

Musa b Isma'il 



‘Amir 

Zuhri 

Malik 

Seven people 



‘Amir 

Zuhri 

Yunus & 

Ibn Wahb 





Malik 




‘Amir 

Zuhri 

Ma‘mar 

‘Abd al-Razzaq 



‘Amir 
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If one begins with a common link approach to this hadith, either Zuhri, in the third 


column, or ‘Amir, in the second column, could be identified as the common link. Then, 
the spreading isnad theory could be used to explain the existence of all the other versions. 
Thus, Zuhri would be seen to have forged the hadith, so that all of his students were 
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probably relating the hadith as they had heard it from him. Sa'd b. Ibrahim, and the next 
four people whose names occur in the third column, were either themselves driven by a 
desire to compete with Zuhri to claim to have heard the same hadith as Zuhri had from 
‘Amir, or else these people’s students (column four) wanted to go one better than the 
people relating the hadith from Zuhri. So they took Zuhri’s hadith and attributed it to Sa'd 
b. Ibrahim, Hashim, Bukayr and Jarir (column three). One could continue in this manner 
until all the various versions would have been explained in terms of a desire to improve on 
the previously known isnads of the hadith. 

Having gone this far, however, I think it is legitimate to wonder why Zuhri should 
be chosen as the originator of the hadith. Any one of the individuals in column three could 
be the originator of the hadith, whom everyone else tried to best by improving on their 
isnads. To go a step further, why should one be limited to narrators of the third column? 
Could it not be, for example, that someone in the fifth column, say Hammam, forged the 
initial hadith, and the other chains of narration arose out of a desire to compete with 
Hammam’s isnad? 

The only consideration which would make one single out Zuhri’s hadiths is the fact 
that the largest number of versions are reported through him. This signifies either that 
Zuhri had more students than anyone else, or else that his name was popular among people 
who wanted to forge hadiths. Focusing on the spreading isnad scenario to explain the 
chains of transmission of these hadiths, neither of these facts necessarily identifies the 
Zuhri-'Amir version as the one which everyone was trying to improve upon. 

To summarize, then, where the common link theory seems to demand the support 
of something like the spreading isnad theory in cases where the common link is bypassed 
in some chains of transmission, in the end the spreading isnad theory turns out to be a 
Trojan horse. The common link theory is based on the idea that forgery begins and ends at 
the point at which the isnads “spread out.” After this the forged hadith is further 
propagated through the gullibility of transmitters, but the period of invention and forgery is 
over. By introducing the possibility of continued forgery past the purported common link, 
though the forgery is not of the text but of the isnad, the spreading isnad theory undermines 
the clear identification of the forger which the common link theory provides. 

Of course, this observation is in no sense a “refutation” of the spreading isnad 
theory or of the common link theory. It might very well be in the nature of the sources that 
no forger of any hadith can be identified. 67 However, I do believe that the above 


67 Cook not only elaborates on Schacht’s concept of spreading isnads, but he also quite clearly sees 
how it is potentially destructive to methods of deriving information from isnads such as the “common link” 


r 
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discussion shows that the spreading isnad hypothesis contains an inherent thrust in the 
direction of invalidating the value of isnads as data. 

D. Analysis 1: Understanding Verbal Variation 
1. Growth Scenarios 

The discussion of the previous section should make it evident that spreading isnad 
analyses and common link analyses both qualify as bases for “growth” scenarios where the 
hadith is seen as an artifact and not as a document. One can further distinguish 
between the common link theory which would see the hadith as a finished artifact after it 
has left the mouth of the common link, while the spreading isand would not grant the 
common link such a final role. 

The advantage of the common link theory is that it provides a way of interpreting 
the creation of a hadith in a way which is closely and mechanically related to the data of the 
isnad. One gathers together the chains of narration of a hadith to see where the isnads all 
meet, and the narrator upon whom all the chains converge is unambiguously the forger of 
the hadith. 

The problem with the common link theory is that its very clarity makes it fragile. 
As soon as one finds the hadith in question narrated through an alternate isnad which does 
not go through the common link narrator, the clear inferential link between data and 
conclusion which the theory provides is compromised. Certainly one can say that the 
common link narrator is probably the one who initially forged the hadith and the alternate 
chain came into existence through a desire for competition. But now one has to rely on 
numbers: the reason the common link is seen as the forger of the hadith is because the 
greatest number of hadiths which have survived to this day are reported through him, and 
not through any of the other “competing” narrators. 68 Thus, one person is labelled forger 


theory: ‘To see the significance of the spread of isnads is not to be in a position to remedy it. .. one of 
the key features of the phenomenon is a destruction of of information which is likely to be irrreversible. 
Schacht’s discovery of the spread of isnads is in fact a highly ambivalent contribution to knowledge. It can 
be seen as the foundation of a new method of isn ad-criticism; and it can be seen as a neat demonstration that 
such a method cannot be devised. One ignores Schacht at one’s peril, but one also follows him at one’s 
peril.” 


68 JuynboII explicitly turns this reliance on numbers into a “major adage” and claims: “The more 
transmission lines there are, coming together in a certain transmitter, either reaching him or branching out 
from him, the more that moment of transmission ... has a claim to historicity” (“/snad-Analytical 
Methods,” 352). Taking Michael Cook as the “prime exponent” of the spreading isnad theory, he cites a 
personal conversation in which Cook concedes that “in the case of three or more pupils claiming that they 
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and another is labelled imitator and not vice versa--but there is no cogent reason for doing 
so. 

The problem with the spreading isnad approach, on the other hand, is that it cannot 
yield meaningful results regarding the origins of a hadith unless it is combined with 
evidence which goes beyond the isnads and the words of the hadiths themselves. Every 
single narrator can be seen as the forger of a hadith, and thus to determine who actually 
forged it one has to rely on external evidence such as one’s conception of early Islamic 
history. Thus, for example, if one feels that it was the Umayyads who introduced the one- 
third restriction on bequests, one would look through the isnads of the hadiths of Sa‘d for 
those narrators who were alive at the time the Umayyads might have introduced this 
restriction, one isolates those narrators who might have been willing to serve as the 
mouthpiece of the Umayyads, and one of them is identified as the forger. After this, all 
other versions can be seen as imitations of the initial forgery. 

Noace that in the type of analysis outlined in the preceding passage, the function of 
the spreading isnad theory is simply to dispose of isnads: the text of the hadith and its isnad 
are not being used as evidence for a conclusion, instead the text and the isnads are 
themselves the things which the theory will explain. 

2. The Spreading Isnad Theory 

In my previous discussion of the spreading isnad theory, I have pointed to the 
indeterminacy the theory introduces into the discussion regarding the origins of a hadith: 
any narrator of any version can be considered the original fabricator of the hadith while all 
other versions can be seen as the result of attempts to “outdo” the original fabrication. This 
is the possibility which the theory introduces. To move beyond the realm of possibilities 
and attempt to consider plausibility, one could consider the question of the typical “point” 
in an isnad where one would want to apply a spreading isnad analysis. 

In its genesis, the spreading isnad theory is a refutation of the argument that the 
“common link” by virtue of his being a common link between “x” number of narrators 
must be seen as the originator of a hadith. It is demonstrated that the seemingly multiple 


had heard one and the same tradition from one and the same master, the consideration that the more complex 
the ‘knot,’ the more likely is the historicity of its transmission would come more easily to mind.” 
Whether or not Cook concedes this point, I would argue that there is a logical gap which needs to be filled 
before this adage can be accepted. I would say that the burden of proof lies on the person who would make 
the claim that the number of hadiths of each scholar which have reached us today is in proportion to the 
actual numbers of hadiths which were related from that person in the earliest times. Surely the popularity 
of various hadith scholars has waxed and waned. Thus, the number of hadiths being related from a specific 
person in the hadith books available today reflects the fortunes of that hadith narrator over history. 
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documentation of the event of the common link narrating the hadith could be the result of 
multiple emulations of an original act of fabrication. The spreading isnad analysis creates 
the possibility of the fabrication being executed by someone in the generation right after the 
common link. Thus, a plausible point of application of the spreading isnad analysis would 
be in the generation after any fork in the isnad of a hadith. 69 

a. The Meaning of Verbal Fidelity 

The focus of this first study of the hadiths of Sa‘d has been on the wording of these 
hadiths. I have noted the points at which various versions agree with other versions or 
differ from them—organizing the discussion around the isnads of these hadiths. On a 
transmission theory of hadith, the similiarites and differences I have pointed out would 
suggest things about the evolution of the capability of transmitters regarding verbal fidelity 
and about the development of notions of the desirability of such fidelity. Moving to a 
spreading isnad analysis, what kinds of patterns of verbal agreement and discord should 
one expect to find? 

One could choose the “students of Zuhri”-Zuhri link as the point at which to apply 
a spreading isnad analysis. This would mean that one of the students of Zuhri, say Malik, 
should be taken as the originator of the hadith, while Sufyan, Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, Ma‘mar and 
others who relate from Zuhri were all simply emulating Malik and none had actually heard 
the hadith from Zuhri himself. Can these “emulations” of the original hadith be expected to 
maintain a close resemblance to the original fabrication of Malik-Zuhri, or would they be 
very different? Both options seem viable, since a clever emulator would want to cover his 
tracks by changing the wording somewhat, while another emulator might want to maintain 
a similar wording to the Malik-Zuhri version for fear that he would be challenged by 
someone who might say “Malik tells it differendy.” 

Again, the realm of possibility provides no reason to make us prefer one option to 
the other. It seems plausible, however, to suggest that when the reason Malik’s colleagues 
want to relate the hadith from Zuhri is to be able to say that they heard the hadith too, they 
would want to maintain much of the wording which Malik’s version itself had. Thus, one 
would expect a similarity in wording between the original fabrication and its copies. 


69 Again, this is the realm of plausibility. For, it is entirely possible that there be no visible fork 
in the isnad of the “original” forged hadith-either because some of the versions which were current at the 
time have not been preserved in the sources, or because the people who liked thai text and wanted to relate it 
themselves did not like the isnad of the original fabrication. 
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This expectation, of course, should be mediated by an understanding of the 
evolution of the standards of hadith narrators regarding the importance of fidelity. Thus, 
when the companions of the original fabricator of the hadith were copying from him, if this 
was a period in which exact fidelity to text had not become part of the “canon of 
transmission” then one can expect that there would be a correspondingly loose relationship 
between the wording of the original fabrication and that of the copies. 
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FIGURE 14: Possible Common Links in the Hadiths of ‘Amir 


With all these equivocations in mind, I will consider the hadiths of ‘Amir-Zuhri. 
In the preceding passage I have suggested two restrictions to the spreading isnad theory to 
allow its use in an analysis of the wording of the hadiths of Sad: (1) that the likely point of 
application for the theory is the point at which the isnad actually appears to “spread,” that 
is, in the generation immediately following a common link, and (2) that there is some 
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plausibility to the suggestion that the “copies” of the original fabrication should be 
somewhat similar to the original. What this latter restriction implies is that, in a set of 
hadiths where there is a common link at more than one level, the most likely level in which 
to identify the original fabricator ought to be the level in which the texts of the hadith 
become uniform. I have posed this second restriction tentatively, and I plan to treat it in a 
tentative manner by alternatively assuming it and discarding it to see what the results are in 
each case. 

As is evident from figure 14, one could view ‘Amir b. Sa'd himself as the common 
link in these hadiths. In this case the original fabrication could be attributed to one of the 
five people (Zuhri, Sa‘d b. Ibrahim, Hashim b. Hashim, Bukayr b. Mismar and Jarir b. 
Zayd) relating the hadith from ‘Amir. The other hadiths could then be seen as copies of the 
original. Further, it need not be assumed that the copying was the activity of the narrators 
of that same generation. Thus, if the original fabricator was Hashim b Hashim, it is quite 
possible that it was Sufyan who, upon hearing the hadith narrated from Hashim b. 
Hashim, felt that Zuhri was no less a person than Hashim b. Hashim. Thus, Sufyan could 
have been the first person to copy the hadith, and then others followed suit. 

The one thing which is quite clear is that it is in the generation after Zuhri that the 
verbal variation of the hadiths becomes insignificant. What can this fact mean? There are 
two factors which could contribute to verbal variation. The first is the lack of a norm 
stipulating the importance of verbal fidelity. The other possibility is that of the existence of 
such a norm coupled with the desire of an “imitator” to cover his tracks. 

So one can begin with the fact that each of the Malik--Zuhri hadiths, the Sufyan- 
Zuhri hadiths, the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d-Zuhri hadiths and the Ma‘mar-Zuhri hadiths have a 
clearly distinguishable wording. There are two possibilities. Perhaps Zuhri actually related 
these hadiths, and hence was himself the forger of this hadith, but since verbal fidelity had 
not been as important in his time he related it differently to different students. Then these 
students, being in a scholarly environment which attached more importance to verbal 
accuracy in transmission, would make sure they related the hadith the way they heard it 
from Zuhri. 

Or else, even in Zuhri’s time a lot of importance was attached to verbal fidelity. So, 
suppose Malik heard the hadith from Zuhri and repeated his words exactly, to the best of 
his abilities. Then, when Ma'mar, Ibrahim b. Sa‘d and Sufyan each heard this hadith and 
wanted to relate it, they modified it slightly in order to create the impression that they were 
not merely repeating what Malik had said. In this case, one could go further and speculate 
that perhaps Zuhri himself was not the “originator” of the hadith, but rather was “imitating” 
someone else. 
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The main problem with these reconstructions is that it is difficult to imagine what 
kind of evidence one could bring to substantiate them or, the other side of the coin, to 
refute them. The spreading isnad theory cannot be brushed aside as a “conspiracy theory” 
even when it is applied to a situation where there are a dozen or more isnads spreading out 
from a single purported narrator. The theory does not demand that one imagine people 
from many areas gathering together at a conference table and deciding that they would all 
relate the same hadith from, say Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna. Rather, the spreading isnad theory 
relies on an appreciation of the fact, quite well documented in the Muslim sources, that to 
be able to relate a hadith from a hadith narrator, to be able to say “I too heard ...was 
considered a scholarly achievement. To assume its being operative on a wide scale does 
imply two things: a general lack of integrity which allowed for such dishonesty-but this 
sort of lack of integrity among many individuals in a competitive environment is hardly 
something unheard of. Secondly, it implies a lack of effective methods for checking such 
fabrications. 

It is this second implication of the spreading isnad analysis which I would like to 
take up. Ironically, I am suggesting that the solution to the modem problem of hadith 
analysis might lie in the same direction as the solution to the problems of the earliest hadith 
critics lay. Ibn Salah quotes al-Khatib al-Baghdadi as saying: 

The way to know the defect of a hadith is to gather together its versions 
(turuq) and [then] to look at the differences between various narrators [in 
their narration of the hadith] and to take into consideration the strengths of 
their memories (makanihim min al-hifz) and their abilities to accurately 
assimilate [texts] and preserve them {manzilatihimfi l-itqan wa l-dabt ). 70 

In the exercise I have conducted in the first part of this chapter, I have been able to 

perform half of the task described above: I have gathered together various versions of this 

hadith and looked at the differences between various narrators in their narration of this 

hadith. But what of taking into consideration “the strengths of their memories ... ”? This 

would translate into looking up these people in rijal books, the literature which describes 

“the qualities of the narrators.” This is indeed, what a scholar of the classical tradition 

would do to this very day. 71 This is also the point at which hadith scholars of the modem 

tradition would pan ways with the classical scholars. 


70 Ibn Salah al-Sharazuri Muqaddima ft ‘idum al-hadilh (Cairo: Matba'at al-‘Ani, 1985), 43. 

71 See, for example, Nur al-Din ‘Itr’s book Martha} al-naqd fi 'ilm al-hadilh (Damascus: Dar al- 
Ftkr, 1972). 
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The substantive thrust of this dissertation is that these are not the only two 
alternatives. It seems to me that the very activity of collecting all the variant versions of a 
hadith and comparing the differences can lead to considered judgments regarding the 
qualities of the narrators. These judgments will, naturally, grow both in number and in 
reliability as the corpus of hadiths studied in this manner grows. This newly reconstructed 
science of rijal might very well, in the end, turn out to be a lot like the rijal literature of the 
classical hadith scholars. On the other hand, it might yield quite different judgments. 
Clearly, however, the ground which such a study of hadith stands on will be much more 
solid and much less speculative. Additionally, the judgments will be scientific in the sense 
that they will be verifiable theories with direct reference to the texts of the hadiths 
themselves. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ATTRIBUTION: STYLISTIC ANALYSIS 


At a number of points in his argument, Speight has relied on the idea that the use of 
direct quotation in a hadith is a sign of refinement in the presentation of the hadith; indirect 
speech would be more “natural.” The point Speight is making is interesting, but it would 
be better treated as an issue to be investigated rather than as a presupposition. 

Speight would use the presence of indirect speech as a marker by which to identify 
a version as being “early.” The presence of indirect speech, then, is data which is given in 
the very words of the transmitted text. The inferential link between manner of speech (e.g. 
indirect), and the date of the text (e.g. early) is an assumption. 1 The result (e.g. that a 
hadith is early) is derived from the data on the basis of the assumption. 

My examination of the transmission of these texts has uncovered some additional 
data. The distribution of textual variants does seem to have some correlation to the 
narrators to whom the texts are attributed. A relevant question, then, is whether the 
distribution of stylistic variations in the presentation of these texts has any correlation to 
the narrators to whom the texts are attributed. 

The use of direct and indirect speech in a hadith is closely related to the issue of the 
attribution of the hadith to Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. 2 Consider a hadith where ‘A’isha bint Abi 
Bakr is quoted as having said “Sa‘d fell ill in Mecca ....” In this hadith, it is not clear 
whether ‘A’isha is making the claim that she heard Sa‘d say “I fell ill in Mecca . . . ;” 
whether she is simply relating something she heard from Sa‘d using her own words; or 
whether she is narrating an incident from Sa‘d’s life which she knows from her general 
knowledge about his life. If the hadith were to continue in this style, the conversation 


'Speight simply assumes this inferential link and makes no attempt to justify it. It is only fair, 
considering the length of his article, to give him the benefit of the doubt in considering this leap from data 
to conclusion as being based on a hypothesis which Speight holds to on grounds which he has not had the 
opportunity to discuss in the article. 

2 When the words of a hadith are explicitly attributed to the participants in an event that took place 
in front of the Prophet, the hadith is known as marfii'. If, instead, the entire hadith or portions of it are 
recorded as a description of an event which took place in front of the Prophet by an individual who was not 
himself present at the event, such a hadith (or, such portions of that hadith) are known as mursal. 
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between Sa‘d and the Prophet would be related as indirect speech: “and then he (Sa‘d) said 
... and he (the Prophet) replied_” 

The alternative to this style of reporting is where the narrator from Sa‘d, ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘d, for example, says “Sa‘d said: ‘I fell ill in Mecca Here all the words of the 

hadith are being attributed explicitly to Sa‘d and to the Prophet, and any conversation 
between the two will be recorded as a direct quotation: “and then I (Sa‘d) said ... and he 
(the Prophet) replied-” 

In general, then, indirect speech implies an ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d, while 
direct speech implies a direct attribution of the conversation to Sa‘d. There is, however, a 
device by which a hadith which is narrated in the third person can nevertheless be explicit 
in its attribution of the conversation to Sa‘d. For example, version 15 is related through 
‘Amir b. Sa‘d who says “that his father informed him that (anna abihu akhbarahu) he 
became so ill.. .In this manner the hadith can continue in the third person, but the 
matter of attribution has been settled in the isnad itself. 

There are then, versions which are narrated in the first person, with an explicit 
attribution to Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas, and versions which are narrated in the third person with 
either an explicit or an ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. In the case of the 
ambiguous attribution the conversation narrated in the third person could be taken as the 
actual words of Sa‘d, or it could be a later narrator’s rendition of the conversation. 
Between these two types of narration, there are seven versions which must be taken as 
preserving unusual stylistic formulations in this regard. These versions fall neither in the 
category of first person hadiths nor in that of third person hadiths. I shall begin with an 
examination of these versions since, being midway between the two categories, they can 
illuminate the understanding of both. 


A. The Data 


1.Unexpected Shifts in Narrative Voice 
I have already discussed 3 one of the seven cases of unexpected shifts in narrative 
voice in the hadith of Sa'id b. Mansur (ver. 1): 


(A) SbM==Sufyan-Zuhri-‘Amir b. Sa‘d [related] from his father that he came to 
Mecca in the Year of the Conquest. 


3 Pages 45-48 above. 
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(B) He (Sa‘d) said: “So I became so ill that I feared death for myself. The Prophet 
came to visit me, and I said: ‘O Prophet of God, I am leaving a lot of wealth 
behind . . . shall I give away two-thirds of my wealth in alms?’ He (the 
Prophet) said; ‘No.’ 

(C) He (Sa‘d) said: ‘What about a half?’ He (the Prophet) said: ‘No.” He (Sa‘d) 
said: ‘What about a third?’ He (the Prophet) said: ‘A third, and a third is a lot. 

(D) I said: ‘O Prophet of God, shall I be left behind in my emigration .. 

The hadith begins (A) with an introduction in the third person with an ambiguous 
attribution to Sa‘d. The switch to the first person (in B) comes rather naturally. It is as if 
the narrator introduces the story by describing the setting (Mecca, the Year of the 
Conquest), and then the real story begins in Sa‘d’s voice: “So, I became so ill....” At 
this point one expects that the narration has been handed over to Sa‘d and the he will 
continue the story in his own voice. But, in C, there is a reversion to the third person 
which is, at the very least, potentially confusing. With D there is a return to direct 
quotation and this style is maintained until the end of the hadith. 

Version 8 contains a similar unexpected shift in narrative voice: 

Kh==Yahya b. Qaza‘a--Ibrahim-Zuhri-‘Amir-his father, 

he [i.e ‘Amir’s father, Sa‘d] said: 

The Prophet visited me during the Year of the Fairwell Pilgrimage because of a 
illness which brought me to the brink of death. 

So I said: “O Messenger of God, my illness has reached the stage that you see and I 
am wealthy_May I give away two-thirds of my wealth as alms?” 

He said: “No.” 

He [Sa‘d] said: “So may I give away half of it?” 

He said: “A third, O Sa‘d, and a third is a lot.... 

I said: “O Messenger of God, shall I be left behind-” 

Both in version 1 and in version 8 my inclination is to view the hadith as having 
primarily the character of a first person, unambiguously attributed hadith-since the 
problematic section is sandwiched between portions of the hadith which are actually 
narrated in this manner. 

The third instance of an unexpected shift in narrative voice occurs in the hadith 
which provides an example of a version which is narrated in the third person, but is 
unambiguously attributed to Sa‘d. Version 48 is entirely in the third person until near the 
end of the hadith where, suddenly, there is a direct quotation from Sa‘d in the first person: 


‘Amr b. ‘Ali--‘Abd al-Rahman-Thawri-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-*Amir: 

The Prophet used to visit him when he [Sa‘d] was ill in Mecca, and he disliked it 
that an individual die in the land from which he had emigrated. The Prophet 
said “May God have mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’.” And he [Sa‘d] had only a 
daughter. 

He said, “O Messenger of God, may I bequeath all my wealth?” 

He [the Prophet] replied: “No.” 

I said: “A half?” 
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He said: “No.” 

I said: “A third, then?” 

He said: “A third and a third is a lot. It is better that you leave your heirs wealthy 
than that you leave them paupers having to beg people for what they [i.e. 
those people] own. 

The fourth instance of an unexpected shift in narrative voice is in the text of 
versions 55 and 57 4 which, like version 48, are reported through the Sa'd b. Ibrahim— 
‘Amir-Zuhri chain: 


Hn—Waki‘—'Thawri—Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir [related] from Sa‘d that 

(A) the Prophet came to him [Sa'd] to visit him while he was sick in Mecca. 

(B) So I said: “O Messenger of God, may I bequeath 
He said: “No.” 

I said: “A half, then?” 

He said: “No.” 

I said: “A third then?” 

He said: “A third and a third is a lot....” 

All four of these instances of unexpected shifts in narrative voice have been in the 

hadiths of ‘Amir b. Sa'd from his father Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas. 

Of the hadiths of Abu 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, version 82 contains a similar 

problem. 

T==Qutayba-Jarir-'Ata’ b. al-Sa’ib-Abu 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami [related] 
from Sa'd, he [al-Sulami] said: 

(A) The Messenger of God came to visit me while I was ill. 

He said: “Have you bequeathed?” 

I said: “Yes.” 

He said: “How much?” 

I said: “All my wealth in the path of Allah.” 

He said: “So what did you leave for your children?" 

(B) He said: “They are rich and well off.” 

He said: “Bequeath a tenth.” 

(C) He said: “So I kept bargaining with him until he said, ‘Bequeath a third, 
and a third is a lot.” 


The remaining two instances of an unexpected shift in narrative voice are in two of 
the texts of the hadith of Muhammad b. Sa'd from his father Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas: 

IS=‘Affan-Hammam-Qatada--Yunus-Muhammad b. Sa'd [related] from Sa'd 
that 


4 Versions 55 and 57 are recorded in Musnad ahmad (Hn) with a joint isnad with the differences in 
the text noted in the hadith. As it happens, no textual differences are mentioned. The only difference 
recorded in the Musnad is one in the isnad: version 55 is related through ‘“Amir b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d,” while 
version 57 records it as “one of Sa'd’s sons-Sa‘d.” Since the fact that no textual differences are recorded in 
the Musnad does not necessarily mean that there were no such differences (see Appendix 3), I will treat 55 
and 57 as one version whenever the context is one of analyzing textual variants, as it is here. 
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(A) the Prophet came to him while he was in Mecca and he wanted to bequeath. 

He [Sa‘d] said: 

(B) So I said: “I have but a single daughter, so may I bequeath all of my 

wealth?” 

He said: “No.” 

(C) He said: ‘Then may I bequeath a half?” 

He said: “No.” 

He said: “Then may I bequeath a third?” 

He said: “A third, and. a third is a lot.” 

(ver. 89) 

The hadith starts out in the third person with an ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d and 
then, with B, Sa‘d’s voice comes through in direct quotation. Suddenly, in the middle (C) 
of the conversation between Sa‘d and the Prophet, the hadith switches from direct 
quotation to an indirect quotation narrated in the third person. Version 90, which is related 
through a very similar chain of narration, is yet more complicated: 

Drm==Tayalisi--Hammam--Qatada~Yunus~Muhammad b. Sa'd (related) from 

Sa‘d that 

(A) the Prophet came to him while he was in Mecca and he had but one daughter. 

(B) So I [Sa‘d] said to him [the Prophet]: “I have but a single daughter, so may 

I bequeath all of my wealth?” 

So the Prophet said: “No.” 

I said: “Then may I bequeath a half?” 

(C) So the Prophet said to him: “No.” 

He said: “Then may I bequeath 5 a third?” 

He [Sa‘d] said: 

So the Messenger of God said: “A third, and a third is a lot.” 

(ver. 90) 

Here, if the hadith contained a “He [Sa‘d] said” at the beginning of B, the problem 
would be solved. In such a situation, the hadith would be seen as beginning with an 
introduction by one of the narrators, perhaps Muhammad b. Sa‘d. Then Muhammad 
would switche to quoting Sa‘d in B. In C Muhammad himself would resume the narration 
until the end of the hadith. 

This should suggest that what is significant in the shifts from a first person 
narrative to one in the third person I have been discussin is that they are unexpected. 
Where the hadith makes such a switch with no indication of the switch by means of a 
device such as “He went on to say, ‘I said . . such a shift is unexpected and is 
stylistically incongruous. Where such a device is present the narrative is interrupted, but 
the reader is warned of the interruption. Because of the affinity of such interruptions of 


5 The text has the word asi, without the letter “waw” between the “alif ’ and the “sad." This simply 
makes no sense—so I have emended the text and translated the word as if it were vsi. 
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narrative with these six instances of unexpected shifts, it is worthwhile to consider versions 
which contain such interruptions next. 


2.The Interrupted Narrative 

A number of hadiths depart from the dichotomy of first person unambiguous 
attribution/third person ambiguous attribution because of shifts of person during the 
narration of a hadith. Generally these shifts in person, known in Arabic as iltifat, serve to 
interrupt the flow of the narration and draw attention to the person narrating the hadith on 
Sa'd’s authority. I have already 6 presented an example of this in my discussion in Chapter 
2 of the possibility that the hadith of Sa‘id b. Mansur==Sufyan--Zuhri (ver. 1) contains 
errors. There, I contrasted Sa‘id b. Mansur’s version with that of Bukhari==Humaydi-- 
Sufyan (ver. 4), where the hadith is presented as follows: 

“Humaydi related to us, that Sufyan related to us ... of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas that 

he said: “I became so ill in Mecca that.... 

I said: 'O Messenger of God, I am leaving behind a lot of wealth-May I, then, 

give away in alms two thirds of my wealth?” He said: No.'” 

He (Sa‘d) said: “I said, 'What about a half?’ He said: ’No.’” 

I said: “'What about a third?' He said: ’A third, and a third is a lot.’” 

It is as if, in the beginning of the hadith one is listening to Sa‘d then, abruptly, the 
qila qultu (“he said, ‘I said...’”) form takes one to ‘Amir who is describing his meeting 
with Sa‘d where Sa‘d told him these things. The narrative continues with the explicit 
attribution of the following words to Sa‘d, but one has been reminded of the presence of 
‘Amir as narrator of the hadith. 

The most graphic and extreme case of an interrupted narrative is in version 22 
which Tayalisi relates with a joint isnad. Tayalisi relates the entire hadith but he splits it up 
into three parts, repeating his entire isnad in the beginning of each portion: 

Abu Da’ud [al-Tayalisi] related that Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Salama 
and others all related to me, on the authority of Zuhri, from ‘Amir b. Sa‘d 
from his father [Sa‘d] that he [Sa‘d] said: 

I became so ill that I came to the brink of death. So the Messenger of God came to 
me and I said, “O Messenger of God, I have a lot of wealth and only one 
daughter will inherit from me. May I give away all my wealth in alms?” He 
said, “No.” I said, “May I give away a half in alms? (or, he said, “May I 
bequeath a half?”).” He said, “No.” I said, “Then what amount may I 
bequeath, O Messnger of God?” He said, “A third, and a third is a lot. It is 


6 Pages 45-48, above. 
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better that you leave your heirs rich than that you leave them destitute having 
to beg people [for] what is in their hands.” 

Abu Da’ud [al-Tayalisi] related that Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Salama 
and others all related to me, on the authority of Zuhri, from ‘Amir b. Sa‘d 
from his father [Sa‘d] that he [Sa‘d] said: 

The Prophet said: “You will be rewarded for whatever expenditure you undertake, 
even for the morsel of food you lift up to your wife’s mouth.” 

Abu Da’ud (al-Tayalisi] related that Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Salama 
and others all related to me, on the authority of Zuhri, from ‘Amir b. Sa‘d 
from his father [Sa‘d] that he [Sa‘d] said: 

I became so ill that I came to the brink of death. So the Messenger of God came to 
me. So I said, “O Messenger of God, shall I be left behind from my 
emigration?” He replied, “You will increase in rank and stature for each and 
every deed that you do, [even] if you are left behind, as long as you seek 
the pleasure of God through it. And perhaps you will be left behind in 
order that some people may benefit from you while others are afflicted by 
you. O God, complete my companions’ emigration for them and do not 
turn them back on their heels. But Sa‘d b. Khawla is the unfortunate one.” 

The Messenger of God lamented him, that he had died in Mecca. 

In light of this version, the interruption of narrative in Sa‘id b. Mansur’s version 
(Ver. 1) can be seen as a partial repetition of the isnad in the middle of the narration of the 
text. When the person narrating from Sa‘d interrupts the narration with something of the 
form “Sa‘d went on to say ‘I said ...he is interrupting the narrative by repeating the 
final link in the isnad: ‘Amir b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d. In the version of Tayalisi, in essence, the same 
phenomenon exhibits itself, although the fact that the entire isnad is repeated makes it 
possible for each section of the hadith to stand by itself. Thus, it seems more as if there are 
three different hadiths related through the same isnad than as if the repetition of the isnad 
was merely an interruption of the narrative in a single hadith. 


3.Emending the Versions with Unexpected Shifts in Narrative Voice 
The existence of stylistic incongruities in a hadith is a very interesting phenomenon. 
Within the framework of a transmission theory of hadith interpretation, the fact that a hadith 
is transmitted with a stylistic incongruity in it indicates that a very strict interpretation of the 
idea of fidelity in transmission has gained acceptance. It is no longer considered sufficient 
to transmit the meaning of what one heard from one’s teacher: one has to preserve the exact 
words. 

The fact of stylistic incongruities in hadiths is somewhat difficult to interpret within 
the framework of a growth theory of hadith interpretation. The preservation of an stylistic 
incongruity in a text indicates that, if there was a period of creative emendation, of growth, 
such a period is now over. On the basis of a growth theory one would have to postulate a 
period of growth before the stylistic incongruity was introduced. In that postulated period 
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one would argue that a deficiency in the text of a hadith was being remedied, and these 
versions constitute “clumsy attempts” to remedy the defect. The difficulty with such an 
intepretation is that it leaves one wondering why anyone attempting to remedy a defect in a 
hadith would do so by creating another defect in it. 

In attempting to trace the source of the stylistic incongruities in various versions, 
one has to consider the variety of possible sources of variation in a hadith. In the later 
period in the history of a hadith, the errors of copyists are probably the most important 
source of variety. This genre of error also could have occurred at earlier dates, as a student 
hearing the hadith could note the hadith down in a hurried way and then, when recounting 
it, could be reading something which was noted down incorrectly at the time of recording, 
or could be forced to rely on interpreting something which he had noted down in an unclear 
handwriting. 

Another source of variety which is not just limited to error, could be the fact that 
though the incident was one, it was recounted many times. It is possible, then, that some 
of the early narrators narrated the hadith variously at different times. 

Examining version 1, the first instance of an unexpected shift in narrative voice, 
there are two troublesome places. Each of these can be emended by inserting an “I said” 
before the quotation: 

(l)SbM==Sufyan--Zuhri--‘Amir b. Sa‘d [related] from his father 

that he came to Mecca in the Year of the Conquest. 

He [Sa‘d] said: “So I became so ill that I feared death for myself. The Prophet 
came to visit me, 

and I said: ‘O Prophet of God, I am leaving a lot of wealth behind ... shall I give 
away two-thirds of my wealth in alms?’ 

He [the Prophet] said; ‘No.’ 

—-> He [Sa‘d] said [I said] : ‘What about a half?’ 

He [the Prophet] said: ‘No.” 

---> He [Sa‘dJ said [I said] : ‘What about a third?’ 

He [the Prophet] said: ‘A third, and a third is a lot....” 

I said: ‘O Prophet of God, shall I be left behind in my emigration ...?’” 

Having modified the hadith in this way, it becomes another one of the versions 
which is in the first person with an explicit attribution to Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. Of the 
sixteen Sufyan-Zuhri versions, all except three (vers. 8, 9 and 15) are in the first person 
with an explicit attribution to Sa‘d. 
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The alternative way 7 of modifying this hadith would be to try to put it in the third 
person with an ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d. But a quick look at the text suffices to 
indicate that this would involve much more modification throughout the text. 

The second instance of an unexpected shift in narrative style, version 18, can be 
emended with the same type of insertion: 


Kh==Yahya b. Qaza'a—Ibrahim—Zuhri--‘Amir—his father, 

he [i.e ‘Amir’s father, Sa‘d] said: 

The Prophet visited me during the Year of the Fairwell Pilgrimage because of a 
illness which brought me to the brink of death. 

So I said: “O Messenger of God, my illness has reached the stage that you see and I 
am wealthy ... May I give away two-thirds of my wealth as alms?” 

He said: “No.” 

---> He [Sa‘d] said [I said]: “So may I give away half of it?” 

He said: “A third, O Sa‘d, and a third is a lot.... 

I said: “O Messenger of God, shall I be left behind ....” 

Again, one can argue for this emendation by virtue of the fact that this emendation 
makes version 18 in the first person with explicit attribution to Sa‘ds, like all the other 
versions of the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d--Zuhri hadiths (vers. 17-21). Also, the alternative of 
trying to modify it to make it in the third person with ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d 
involves much more change in the text than the modification I have proposed. 

The third instance of an unexpected shift in narrative voice (ver. 48) is in one of the 
Thawri—Ibrahim b. Sa‘d--‘Amir versions, which are split 5-4 in being first person or third 
person: 


N==‘Amr b. ‘Ali--‘Abd al-Rahman-Thawri--Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir: 

The Prophet used to visit him when he [Sa‘d] was ill in Mecca, and he disliked it 
that an individual die in the land from which he had emigrated. The Prophet 
said “May God have mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’.” And he [Sa‘d] had only a 
daughter. 

He said, “O Messenger of God, may I bequeath all my wealth?” 

He {the Prophet] replied: “No.” 

—> 2.1 said: “A half?” 

He said: “No.” 

—-> I said: “A third, then?” 

He said: “A third and a third is a lot. It is better that you leave your heirs wealthy 
than that you leave them paupers having to beg people for what they [i.e. 
those people] own. 


7 Actually, a third way of modifying the hadith would be to suggest that the copyist had 
transformed a qultu (“I said") into a qala (“he said”). This would also assume that the original correct 
version had been in the first person. But, though this is somewhat speculative, it seems easier to assume 
that a copyist missed a qultu (“I said”) which came after a qala (“he said”). Especially in a conversation 
where there are a whole series of qala-qultu constructions. The transformation of a qultu into a qala is 
somewhat more difficult to assume, since there is a significant orthographic difference between the two 
words. 


Version 47 is transmitted through Hn=‘Abd al-Rahman—Thawri etc. Thus, past 
‘Abd al-Rahman its isnad is identical to the isnad of 48. Looking at 48, in each of the two 
places in the hadith, there is a “he said” instead of an “I said.” If this is the proper 
emendation, the entire hadith would be in third person with an ambiguous attribution to 
Sa‘d. On the other hand, the versions of the Thawri--Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir b. Sa‘d 
hadiths which are in the first person (49-54) are sufficiently different from version 48 that it 
would take more extensive modification to assimilate version 48 to those versions. 

Versions 55 and 57, which are also recorded through Ibrahim b. Sa‘d-Zuhri, are 
better emended to assimilate them to the first person hadiths: 

Hn—Waki‘--Thawri—Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir [related] from Sa‘d that the Prophet 

came to him [Sa‘d] to visit him while he was sick in Mecca. 

—> [He [Sa‘d] said] So I said: “O Messenger of God, may I bequeath . . . 
** 

He said: “No.” 

I said: “A half, then?” 

He said: “No.” 

I said: “A third then?” 

He said: “A third and a third is a lot....” 

Here, the insertion of an initial “He said” serves to correct the problem with the 
text. The alternative of trying to modify it to make it into a text narrated in the third person 
is clearly not a viable one. 

Version 82, of the Abu Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami hadiths 

T==Qutayba~Jarir~'Ata’ b. al-Sa’ib-Abu 'Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami [related] 

from Sa'd, 

he [al-Sulami] said: The Messenger of God came to visit me while I was ill. 

He said: “Have you bequeathed?” 

I said: “Yes.” 

He said: “How much?” 

I said: “All my wealth in the path of Allah.” 

He said: “So what did you leave for your children?” 

—> He said [So I said]: “They are rich and well off.” 

He said: “Bequeath a tenth.” 

He said: “So I kept bargaining with him until he said, ‘Bequeath a third, 

and a third is a lot.” 

Again the insertion of a qultu solves the problem with version 82. In this case the 
style of the report itself seems to hint at such an emendation: Sulami’s presence seems 
quite clear throughout the narration, as he begins a first person narration of the story in his 
own voice, and ends it in the same manner. 

Versions 89 and 90 both are from Hammam-Qatada-Yunus-Muhammad b. Sa‘d- 
-Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. The text of version 89 can be assimilated to either the first person 
hadiths or the third person ones with minor modifications. If the original is to be seen as 
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having been in the first person one would have to assume that the phrase “So I said” has 
been added to that original: 

IS==‘Affan~Hammam—Qatada—Yunus—Muhammad b. Sa‘d [related] from Sa‘d 
that 

the Prophet came to him while he was in Mecca and he wanted to bequeath. 

He [Sa‘d] said: 

---> [So I said:] “I have but a single daughter, so may I bequeath all of my 
wealth?” 

He said: “No.” 

He said: “Then may I bequeath a half?” 

He said: “No.” 

He said: “Then may I bequeath a third?” 

He said: “A third, and a third is a lot.” 

If the original is to be seen as having been in the third person one has to assume that 
the copyist missed two occurences of qultu [“I said”]: 

IS==‘Affan—Hammam—Qatada—Yunus—Muhammad b. Sa‘d [related] from Sa‘d 
that 

the Prophet came to him while he was in Mecca and he wanted to bequeath. 

He [Sa‘d] said: 

“I have but a single daughter, so may I bequeath all of my wealth?” 

He said: “No.” 

---> 3. He said: [I said] “Then may I bequeath a half?” 

He said: “No.” 

-•-> He said: [I said] “Then may I bequeath a third?” 

He said: “A third, and a third is a lot.” 

Although the number of emendations is more if the original is assumed to have been 
in the third person, it is not entirely clear which of the two emendations is prefereable. 

Drm==Tayalisi-Hammam-Qatada-Yunus—Muhammad b. Sa‘d [related] from 
Sa‘d that 

the Prophet came to him while he was in Mecca and he had but one daughter. 

---> 2. [Sa‘d said] So I [Sa‘d] said to him [the Prophet]: “I have but a 
single daughter, so may I bequeath all of my wealth?” 

So the Prophet said: “No.” 

I said: “Then may I bequeath a half?” 

So the Prophet said to him: “No.” 

He said: “Then may I bequeath a third?” 

He [Sa‘d] said: 

So the Messenger of God said: “A third, and a third is a lot.” 

Athough it is difficult to draw a rigorous distinction between versions which 
contain unexpected shifts in narrative voice and those which merely employing an implicit 
ellipsis, I have chosen to see versions 93 and 94 as instances of the latter. As I noted in the 
previous chapter, the two versions (both from Yahya b. Sa‘id-Ju‘ayd-‘A’isha-Sa‘d) are 
practically identical. 
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‘A’isha bint Sa‘d narrated to me, she said: Sa‘d said “I was ill in Mecca and the 
Messenger of God came to visit me.: He [Sa‘d] said: “I said, ‘O Messenger of 
God, I leave behind [a lot of] wealth, and 1 have but a single daughter, may I, then, 
bequeath two thirds of my wealth and leave her a third?’ He said: ‘No.’” [‘A’isha 
went on to relate]: He[Sa‘d] said “May I bequeath . . . ?” He [the Prophet] 
said: “No.” 

The text I have inserted serves to correct the problem in the narration of the hadith— 
however, I believe one can take it as an ellipsis and one need not necessarily deem this an 
incongruity in style. The additional problem in the ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d hadiths is less 
amenable to resolution. This is the problem I have already noted in Chapter 3, 8 where 
versions 93,94,95 and 97 contain the following text: 

... wada a yadahu 'ala jabhatihifa- ... he [the Prophet] placed his hand on 

masaha wajhi sadri wa batni .... his [Sa'd’s] forehead, and he wiped my 

face, my chest, and my stomach .... 

Version 96, in Abu Da’ud, corrects the problem by changing the initial “his 
forehead” to “my forehead.” Taken in conjunction, however, these two problems suggest 
that there was some hesitation regarding the formulation of this hadith as a narrative in the 
first person or as one in the third person. 

4.Explicit and Ambiguous Attribution 
The largest group of hadiths, versions 1 through 45 which are transmitted through 
Zuhri—‘Amir, are predominandy reported in the first person and hence explicitly attribute 
the words of the conversation being reported to Sa'd. Of the other students of ‘Amir, only 
the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir hadiths are especially interesting because of their variety: five of 
the thirteen versions are in the third person and have an ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d. The 
two hadiths of Hashim b. Hashim--‘Amir, and the single Jarir b. Zayd—‘Amir hadith are all 
in the first person. The sole Bukayr b. Mismar—‘Amir hadith, on the other hand, is in the 
third person with an ambiguous attribution to Sa'd. 

All the Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman-three children of Sa‘d-Sa‘d hadiths (vers. 63- 
71) are best seen as being in the third person with an ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d. Of the 
hadiths of Mus'ab b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d (vers. 72-80), all but one are narrated in the first person. 
The hadiths of Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suiami—Sa‘d (vers. 81-87) are all 9 narrated in the 
first person. The four versions (88-91) from the Muhammad b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d chain are 
problematic, and I hesitate to deciding upon a “predominant character” for them. 

8 Pages 77-78, above. 

9 I assume, here, that the emendation I have suggested (pg. 119) for version 82, is acceptable. 
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a. The Zuhri—‘Amir hadiths 

Thirty-eight of the forty-five Zuhri—‘Amir—Sa'd versions are narrated in the first 
person and are explicit in the attribution of the conversation to Sa‘cL 10 Two more, versions 
14 and 15, though in the third person, use the device of anna abahu akhbarahu (“that his 
father informed him”) in the isnad to achieve unambiguous attribution of the text to Sa‘d. 
Of the remaining five, two (vers. 8 and 9) are accounted for by the text in Abu Da’ud 
which is related through a “joint isnad”: Abu Da’ud—‘Uthman b. Abi Shayba and Ibn Abi 
Khalaf— Sufyan—Zuhri— ‘Amir— Sa‘d. Two more represent a difficult borderline case. 
These are versions 44 and 45, both are severely truncated forms of the hadith consisting of 
a single statement of the Prophet and both do, in fact, contain the isnad device to ensure 
explicit attribution: 

Ver. 44: Kh=Hakam b. Nafi‘-Shu‘ayb-from Zuhri that ‘“Amir b. Sa‘d related to 
me from Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas that he told him that the Prophet said: 
‘Whatever expenditure you undertake for God’s pleasure, you will be 
rewarded for it, even what you put into your wife’s mouth.’” 

The pronominal references in the phrase in bold are clear: “he told him” means 
“Sa'd told ‘Amir.” However, version 45, which is practically 11 the same, introduces some 
doubt into the attribution: 

Ver. 44: Kh==Hakam b. Nafi‘-Shu‘ayb-from Zuhri that ‘“Amir b. Sa'd related to 
me from Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas that he told him that the Prophet said to 
Sa‘d: ‘Whatever expenditure you undertake for God’s pleasure, you will 
be rewarded for it, even what you put into your wife’s mouth.’” 

The explicit “to Sa‘d” introduces the possibility that it is Shu‘ayb who is saying 
that Zuhri told him that ‘Amir told Zuhri that the Prophet said to Sa'd .... This 
construction would leave the attribution to Sa'd ambiguous. For, if the phrase “he told 
him” were to be read as “Sa‘d told ‘Amir,” as I was taking it to be in version 44, one 
would expect it to be followed by “the Prophet said to me” and not “the Prophet said to 
Sa‘d ” 

Of course, I could be making too much of what could be a scribal error, but the use 
of the explicit noun in version 45 does introduce the possibility of an ambiguous attribution 


10 I am including versions 1 and 18 in these forty versions which, though they had unexpected 
shifts in narrative voice in them, were easily assimilable to the first person hadiths (see pages 117-8). 

1 'Other than the difference discussed in the text, there are two particles which are different: (1) ver. 
44 has ujirta alayhi (you will be rewarded upon it), while ver. 45 has ujirta biha (you will be rewarded 
for it), (2) ver. 44 has ft ft mra'atika while ver. 45 has the less correct ft fam imra'atika (the meaning is 
not altered at all). Of course, this could be a case where a narrator substituted fam for the potentially 
confusing second fi: in the spirit of explication (lawdih). 
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in both of these versions. Yet another, perhaps more plausible explanation is to suggest 
that the potentially ambiguous pronomal reference might have been changed to the explicit 
“to Sa‘d” by a latter narrator in the spirit of explication (tawdih). If this is the case, then 
version 44 with the explicit attribution would be the primary one, while the possibility of 
ambiguous attribution which version 45 introduces would have to be ignored. 

Finally, the single hadith of Sufyan b. Husayn—Zuhri—‘Amir—Sa‘d (ver. 43), is 
entirely in the third person and the attribution to Sa‘d is ambiguous. 

b. The Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir hadiths 

Eight of the thirteen versions are related in the first person. Three fall squarely 12 
into my category of the third person narrative with an ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d. One, 
version 58, is abbreviated, but the portion of the text which is quoted suggests that the 
conversation conitnues as a narrative in the third person. Version 56 is in the third person, 
but it consists of the single statement of the Prophet “Whatever expenditure you undertake 
on your wife, you will be rewarded for it, even the morsel of food you lift up to her 
mouth.” Perhaps Sa‘d is quoting the Prophet here, but the attribution is ambiguous. 
Figure 15 summarizes the situation. 

c. Hashim b. Hashim, Bukayr b. Mismar-‘Amir hadiths 

The two Hashim b. Hashim-‘Amir hadiths and the single Bukayr b. Mismar— 
‘Amir hadith are the only ones which are not reported through Zuhri-‘Amir or Sa‘d b. 
Ibrahim-‘Amir. The two Hashim b. Hashim-‘Amir hadiths are unambiguously related in 
the first person, with an interruption of the narrative in version 60. The single Bukayr b. 
Mismar hadith is related entirely in the third person. The attribution to ‘Amir b. Sa‘d is 
explicit (“ . . . I heard ‘Amir say . . . ”) but the attribution to Sa‘d himself is left 
ambiguous. 


12 I am assuming, here, the emendations I have suggested (pages 118-9) for the versions with 
unexpected shifts in narrative voice in the previous section-namely, versions 48,55 and 57. 
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d. The “Three children of Sa‘d” hadiths 

This group of hadiths is distinguished by the fact that seven of the nine versions are 
entirely in the third person with an ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d. Though the two 
remaining versions (vers. 67 and 71) are abbreviated, the portion of the text related 
indicates that they too would continue in this same manner. Perhaps this uniformity in 
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style should be understood as a result of the fact that the isnad of these hadiths is composite 
at its very root: Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Himyari says that three children of Sa‘d 
related this to him regarding their father. Thus, it would probably be Humayd whose 
words were being reported-though the substance, purportedly, came from the “three 
children.” 

e. The hadiths of Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d—Sa‘d 

In the discussion of “Themes” in the coming chapter I shall point out that the 
hadiths of Mus‘ab are quite unique in that Sa‘d relates that four verses of the Qur’an were 
revealed about him. In this context, Sa‘d recounts four incidents the last of which is the 
incident regarding his attempt to bequeath all his wealth. In each version, Sa‘d opens the 
hadith by saying “Four verses of the Qur’an were revealed about me ” and continues 
with the narration. In eight of the nine versions of this hadith, the final portion continues in 
the vein: “ ... and the Prophet came to me while I was sick_” 

However, version 73 contains what seems to be an interruption of narrative of the 
type I discussed in the previous section 13 ( iltifit). The entire hadith is in the first person, 
then, suddenly, there is a switch in the style: “He said, ‘and the Prophet came to Sa‘d 
while he was sick ...and the question and answer regarding the amount of the bequest 
is recorded entirely in the third person. In terms of the structure of the hadith text this is 
clearly the voice of Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d, the narrator from Sa‘d, which has taken over the 
narration from Sa‘d. 

f. The hadiths of Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami 

These hadiths are all narrated in the first person. The only exception is version 82 
which, if the emendation I have proposed to it be acceptable, 14 also falls in this category. 

g. The hadiths of Muhammad b. Sa‘d~Sa‘d 

Four different narrators relate the hadiths of Muhammad b. Sa‘d— Sa‘d (vers. 88- 
91) through the same chain of narration: Hammam-Qatada-Yunus-Muhammad b. Sa‘d. 
Version 91 is truncated so that the text consists of the following words past the isnad: “ ... 
reported that the Prophet came to him, and then he mentioned a similar hadith,” that is, a 


I3 Pages 115-6. 
14 Page 119. 
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hadith similar to one already mentioned by the author in full. Version 88, reported by * Abd 
al-Rahman b. Mahdi, is entirely in the third person, while version 90 is in the first person: 

Ver. 90: Abu al-Walid al-Tayalisi==Hammam-Qatada-Yunus b. Jubayr— 
Muhammad b. Sa‘d from his father that the Prophet came to him while he 
was in Mecca and had only a daughter, “So I said to him, ‘1 have but a 
daughter, may I... 

The quoted text begins rather abruptly, but it is clearly a narrative in the first 
person. Version 89, oddly, corrects this abrupt beginning with the insertion of a qala (“He 
[Sa‘d] said:”) before the quotation begins—but the remainder of the conversation is reported 
in the third person! As I have noted in the previous section, 15 the shift in narrative voice 
of this version is such that it can be assimilated towards either the first person narratives or 
the third person ones. At this point, I see nothing which would make one type of 
emendation preferable to the other. 

h. The hadiths of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d—Sa‘d 

The predominant character of these hadiths is that of a narrative related in the first 
person, but I have noted the possibility that there might have been some hesitation 
regarding this because of the two problems I have discussed above. 16 

i. The ‘Urwa--Sa‘d and the ‘Urwa—‘A’isha hadiths 

Versions 103-106 are related from Hisham b. ‘Urwa-his father—Sa‘d, while 
versions 107 contains the same text being narrated from Hisham b. ‘Urwa-his father- 
‘A’isha (bint Abi Bakr)-Sa‘<L The text of all these hadiths is a record of the conversation 
regarding Sa'd’s bequest. Version 107 is a report by ‘A’isha who narrates the incident 
with Sa‘d in a manner which makes no claim that she herself had either been present at the 
incident or that she had heard the text from Sa‘d. Thus, the conversation is narrated in the 
third person with an ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d. 

Version 107 also presents a problem in that it introduces some doubt regarding the 
chain of narration: the other versions are all reported through ‘Urwa directly from Sa‘d, 
while 107 would insert ‘A’isha as an an intermediary. It is possible, too, that version 107 
be seen as an independent hadith. Having noted this possibility, I will continue to treat this 
as a single cluster of hadiths and refer to this cluster as the hadiths of ‘Urwa~(‘A’isha)~ 
Sa‘d. 


15 Pages 119-20. 
l6 Pages 120-21. 
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Versions 103 and 104 are also narrated in an ambiguous fashion in the third person. 
Version 106 is severely truncated: it consists of a single statement: “from Sa‘d: that the 
Prophet said to him ‘A third and a third is a lot.’” Version 105, however, is narrated in the 
first person and the attribution to Sa‘d is unambiguous. 17 

j. Other Hadiths 

Of the remaining hadiths, those which are narrated through Sufyan—Ibn Abi Najih— 
Mujahid (ver. 100, 101) are narratives in the first person, while the rest (98: Abu Bakr b. 
Hafs--Sa‘d; 99: ‘Ata’-Sa‘d; 102 Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. Numayr-Sa‘d; and 108-114 
‘Atnr b. al-Qari) are all in the third person. The ‘Anir b. al-Qari hadiths cannot but record 
the conversation in the third person, since ‘Amr b. al-Qari is reporting the exchange 
between Sa‘d and the Prophet as he saw it. 

B. Issues Related to Narrative Style: The Problem of the Sunna 

The comparisons of this section impinge on an important theoretical debate 
regarding the history and evolution of the hadith genre. The classical tradition of hadith 
scholarship had seen it as part of the mission of the Prophet to provide an exemplar for 
mankind. According to this view, the dicta of the Prophet were, from the very beginning, 
sharply distinguished from those of lesser figures. This view of the continuous and 
uniform importance of the Prophetic example has been challenged in recent scholarship. 

The idea that the concept of the authority of the Prophetic sunna was one which 
grew as a result of the work of al-Shafi‘i is at the center of Schacht’s work. 18 Using 
various reports, both historical and from hadith literature, Schacht has argued that in the 
earliest, pre-Shafi‘i period one does not find evidence of people insisting that religious 
practice be validated by Prophetic example. Initially, according to him, the concept of the 

17 However, I cannot be certain that I have the exact text of this version. The existence of this 
hadith is recorded in Nasb al-raya (NR) of al-Zayla‘i (d. 762). He quotes the text of the hadith after saying 
that it is recorded in the Musannaf (IaS) of Ibn Abi Shayba and in the Musnad of Ishaq b. Rahawayh, using 
the same words (sawa’a). The published edition of the Musannaf does indeed contain this hadith. But the 
manuscript the editor was working from contains so many lacunae that he has had to fill it in by using the 
text of the hadith as it appears in Nasa’i (ver. 107). Thus I can hardly say that this provides an independent 
text for my analysis. 

18 “It is one of the main results of the first part of this book, that Shafi'i was the first lawyer to 
define sunna as the model behaviour of the Prophet, in contrast with his predecessors for whom it was not 
necessarily connected with the Prophet, but represented the traditional, albeit ideal, usage of the community, 
forming their ‘living tradition’ on an equal footing with customary or generally agreed practice.” Schacht, 
Origins, 2. For the detailed discussion, see Origins, "Chapter 7: Sunna, ‘Practice,’ and ‘Living 
Tradition.’” 
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sunna, the normative example, was a broad one which referred to the normative practice of 
the community. Each community, then, had its own “sunna,” derived from the 
independent reasoning of early scholars, from sayings of the Companions and from legal 
decisions of the early jurists of each geographical locale. 

By the time al-Shafi‘i appeared on the scene, there were three major schools: the 
Syrian school, the Iraqi school and the Medinan school, each with its own sunna. Al- 
Shafi’i’s concern, according to Schacht, was that this diversity of sunnas be regularized. 
His solution was to pose the sunna of the Prophet as the sole legislator and legitimator of 
all sunnas. 

The issue of the relative importance of independent reasoning, sayings of the 
Companions and jurists and the sayings of the Prophet in the early Islamic period is 
already a complex one. In addition, it could be argued that its complexity has been 
obscured by the very force of conviction with which Schacht has argued his thesis 
regarding this issue. 

It is a very difficult task to formulate a clear vision of these issues without 
disentangling them from the history of the polemics of the three earliest schools of Islamic 
jurisprudence--the Shaft'is, the Malikis and the Hanafis. Schacht’s presentation of the 
problem relies on dissolving the identity of these “schools” as schools, 19 and reconstituting 
them as local traditions. Thus, the Hanafis become the Iraqis (or, more specifically, the 
Kufans) and the Malikis become the Medinans. 20 

I would not deny that this is a plausible interpretation of the situation. It is quite 
conceivable that the ideas of a doctrinal uniformity within each of the schools were the 
demand of the increasingly cosmopolitan nature of Islam. Thus, as the strength of this 
demand grew, the Iraqians had to justify their practices with reference to Abu Hanifa or to 
Hanafi principles, and the Medinans had to do the same with reference to Malik and Maliki 
principles. On the other hand, I do not believe that the evidence Schacht presents can be 
interpreted only in this manner. 

Shafi'i's works, which are the main source for most of Schacht’s argumentation, 
can be placed squarely within a tradition of polemics among the schools of law. Beginning 


,9 "The real distinguishing feature between the ancient schools of law is neither the personal 
allegiance to a master nor . . . any essential difference of doctrine, but simply their geographical 
distribution” Origins, 7. 

20 Schacht also mentions "the Syrians" but this really seems to be little more than an acronym for 
the single scholar al-Awazai. As Schacht puts it "The Syrian school is mentioned [by Shafi'i) rarely, but 
we have some authentic documentation on its main representative Auza‘i" (ibid., p. 9). 
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with Abu Hanifa himself, the Hanafis have been accused of ignoring Prophetic traditions 
and giving preference to independent reasoning; while the Malikis have been accused of 
giving preference to the traditions of Medinese Companions and later Medinese legal 
scholars over the traditions of the Prophet. Again, both have been accused, and have 
accused each other, of being fickle with respect to Prophetic reports: accepting them when 
they wish, and rejecting them when these repons go against some doctrine or practice of 
their respective schools. 

If these accusations are taken at face value, it does indeed appear as if Prophetic 
reports had no significance at all: each school accuses the other of ignoring them. 
Additionally, Shafi'i himself does not escape this accusation! It was a favorite practice of 
later Hanafi lawyers to gather together all the points of law at which al-ShafPi had deviated 
from the sunna as recorded in hadiths. 21 Schacht sees Shafi’i as the first person to 
introduce the importance of the concept of Prophetic precedence, since in his polemics he 
accuses everyone else of ignoring the sunna and claims to formulate his own position based 
on it. But in this respect Shafi’i stands on equal grounds with everyone else. 

Perhaps Schacht was aware of this problem. Early on in his discussion, he points 
out that Shafi’i’s style of argumentation is to claim that his opponents agree with his 
essential thesis that the sunna of the Prophet has to be the final source for the validation of a 
legal doctrine, and then to show that his opponents hold various positions which do not 
accord with various Prophetic reports. Schacht claims that Shafi’is “claim of a general 
agreement is only a clever debating point made by him.” 22 But, one could ask, could not 
his accusation that the positions of his opponents are not supported by Prophetic reports 
also be a “clever debating point?" Additionally, if there was no agreement on this essential 
thesis, then how could it be a debating point at all, clever or otherwise? 

Although these considerations might not constitute a “refutation” of Schacht’s 
theory, I present them in order to raise the possibility that the issue is not as cut and dried 


2, Perhaps the most subtle practitioner of this art was Abu Ja'far al-Tahawi. In his work Sharh 
ma'ani al-athar, edited by Muhammad Sayyid Jadd al-Haqq (Cairo: Malba’a al-Anwaral-Muhammadiyya, 
1968), Tahawi discusses issues of contention between the Hanafis and other schools of law. He begins each 
section by citing all the hadiths which his opponents bring to bear on the issue. Then he concludes the 
presentation of his opponents’ case with the typical phrase fa-dhahaba ba 'du l-nasi ... (“so (in light of the 
preceding hadiths) some people have concluded ...). Then he starts whittling away at the opponents’ case 
by mentioning hadilh after hadith which either sheds doubt on the opponents’ position or establishes his 
own. Finally he shows how the opponents have completely misunderstood the hadiths which they thought 
to use to support their position, and shows how his own position is the only one which makes sense in the 
light of all the hadiths. Thus, in a sense, he is the only one who has gone beyond the individual texts of 
the hadiths to arrive at the sunna encoded in them. 


22 Schacht, Origins, 11. 
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as Schacht has made it seem. The history of the concept of sunna, and the relationship of 
the concept of sunna to the sayings of Companions and to the legal decisions of the early 
jurists in the early Islamic schools of law is an issue which has been obscured by the 
polemics of these schools of law against each other. A satisfactory study of this issue 
would have to incorporate a history of this tradition to ensure that the author does not end 
up buying in to the vision of any particular school. 

To quote just a few products from the history of these polemics, Muhammad b. al- 
Hasan al-Shaybani, one of Abu Hanifa’s two most important students (and one of al- 
ShafiYs teachers), has a four volume work entitled Kitab al-hujja 'ala ahl al-madina , 23 
The entire book is a polemic against the Maliki school accusing them of many of the things 
al-Shafi‘i accuses the Hanafis and the Malikis of. 24 Again and again, Shaybani argues that 
the Malikis ignore the sayings of the Prophet and the established sunna of the Prophet in 
favor of sayings and traditions of lesser people. Shaybani (d. 189) was al-ShafiYs 
teacher. Applying Schacht’s reasoning to Shaybani’s work, one would have to say that it 
was al-Shaybani, the Hanafi, not al-Shafi‘i, who first introduced the concept of the 
Prophetic sunna as the authoritative guide to be followed. But this would be a repetition 
Schacht’s mistake: 25 one would be buying in to the polemics of the Hanafi school in its 
portrayal of the Maliki school. 

Another example from this genre is the final volume of Ibn Abi Shayba’s 
Musannaf. This entire volume is dedicated to demonstrating that Abu Hanifa disregarded 
the Prophetic sunna in formulating their legal positions. Ibn Abi Shayba died in 235, thirty 
years after al-Shafi‘i. Thus, in this case he could not be seen as the first to argue for the 
importance of the Prophetic sunna as opposed to other sunnas; nevertheless, were one to 


23 Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Shaybani Kitab al-hujja ‘ala ahl al-madina 4 vols. (Hyderabad: 
Matba'at al-Ma‘arif al-Sharqiyya, 1965). 

24 The strident tone of this polemic is well embodied in the following passage: “Muhammad [ibn 
al-Hasan al-Shayabani] says: 2 consider it reprehensible that a man take the patronymic ‘Abu al-Qasim’ 
when his name is ‘Muhamad,’ because of the famous and well-known reports from the Prophet that he 
said, ‘Name yourselves with my name, but don’t use my patronymic.’ But Malik b. Anas says: ‘There is 
no harm for someone who has the name ‘Muhammad’ to take the patronymic Abu al-Qasim.’ And Malik 
[himself) named a child of his ‘Muhammad’ and gave him the patronymic Abu al-Qasim,” Kitab al-hujja, 
3:1. 


25 As ‘Umar ‘Abdullah points out in his dissertation, “Malik’s Concept of ‘Amal in Light of 
Maliki Legal Theory" (pp. 284-5), Robert Brunschvig (“Polemiques medievales autour du rite de Malik,” 
al-An dal us 15(1950):413) has also recognized the manner in which the Schachtian position turns into a 
wholesale endorsement of Shafi'i’s polemics. One is almost tempted to speak of “Schacht the Shaft‘i”! 
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buy in to his argumentation one would conclude that the Hanafis continued to disregard the 
Prophetic sunna even until the time of Ibn Abi Shayba. 

What I would like to demonstrate by these examples is that accusing an opponent of 
ignoring the Prophetic sunna seems to have been a polemical tool which was employed 
early on in the battles between jurists. This genre was certainly in place when al-Shafi‘i 
wrote his book. I would argue that the fact that this tool is effective demonstrates that the 
Prophetic sunna had already been established as having more authority than any other 
sunna. But, aside from this argument, the most important issue here is to recognize that the 
argumentation of, say, a Maliki against a Hanafi cannot be taken at face value. The data 
extracted from such polemics cannot be understood in isolation from the tradition of 
polemics which generates such accusations. 

It is beyond the scope of this dissertation to examine this debate in detail. On the 
other hand, all too often those who subscribe to either the point of view of classical Islamic 
scholarship or to that of the modem Western scholarship regarding the early history of the 
sunna are so unaware of an alternative vision that they are unable even to perceive their 
point of view as merely one point of view. Thus, one can accurately say that they perceive 
no “conflict of visions” here-they see only the “objective view,” which they subscribe to, 
and the “dogma” which other people have yet to outgrow. 

The primary audience for this dissertation is the Western audience. In this audience 
it is Schacht’s view which seems to have gained an exclusive hegemony. Thus, for the 
purposes of this audience, the more important task is to demonstrate the plausibility of the 
other point of view, the one of the classical scholars. In the forthcoming section this is the 
task I propose to undertake. Before I begin this, however, I would like to stress that I am 
not arguing for the classical vision here. Rather, I wish to dispose of this whole 
controversy. But in order for the controversy to be viewed as a controversy both sides of 
the discussion must be seen as initially plausible, though one might invest one's sympathy 
in one view and not the other after reviewing the evidence. Thus, my attempt to present the 
case of the classical scholars aims only to demonstrate that the position they argue for is 
self-consistent and is a plausible reconstruction of history. 

1. The Position of Classical Scholarship 

The importance of the Prophet’s sayings and deeds as exempla to be imitated, the 
concept of the Prophetic sunna, is what classical scholarship is agreed upon. The value of 
hadiths, in this tradition, is that these texts provide ways of approaching this sunna. The 
distinction between hadith and sunna is rather important. On the other hand, it should also 



be clear that, at least in the classical scholarship, hadith and sunna are not unrelated. 
Hadith is important as the evidence which always participates in determining the sunna. 

To say that there is not a one-to-one correspondence between hadith and sunna is 
not the same as saying that there is no correspondence between the two. Rather, the 
classical view must be understood as positing “filters” between hadith and sunna, 
somewhat on the order of filters between text and meaning. The text is still seen as 
providing the authoritative backing for the meaning one wishes to argue for, but, aside 
from the view of partisans in a struggle to fix the meaning of the text, it is somewhat naive 
to see any text as a direct sanction, unmediated by the understanding of the text, of a 
specific meaning. 

The issues I will be discussing in the following section need much more attention 
than I am able to pay them here. What I wish to demonstrate in this brief treatment is that 
all the discussion of attribution in the classical tradition eventually turns on whether or not a 
dictum can be explicitly or implicitly attributed to the Prophet. The authority of any saying, 
then, is seen as eventually resting in the attribution to the Prophet. Whether this attitude 
was in place in the earliest period of Islamic history is an open question. My limited goal in 
this section is to demonstrate that the vision of hadith literature which assumes that this 
attitude was present from the earliest times is a self-consistent one. In other words, the 
data adduced against this vision is not compelling though it may be convincing to 
some. Thus, one cannot brush aside the claims of this vision by attributing it to 
“apologetics.” 

a. Co-operation or Competition: Exegesis or Subversion? 

Classical scholars approach the notion of the evolution of the sunna with a co¬ 
operative model of its evolution in mind, as opposed to a competitive model. In other 
words, they would see the relationship between independent reasoning, the sayings of the 
Companions and jurists and the sayings of the Prophet as a relationship of mutual 
exegesis; whereas Schacht's model would treat it as a relationship of mutual subversion. 

This preference of a model of co-operation over one of competition, and of a model 
of exegesis over one of subversion exhibits itself in the view of classical scholars that the 
legal decisions of the Companion and of the early scholars should be seen as interpretations 
of the Prophet’s sunna. Thus, all classical discussions of the normative force ( hujjiya) of 
the legal decisions of Companions and later scholars, and of sayings attributable to these 
people, focus around whether or not these post-Prophetic dicta can be seen as being 
implicitly reflecting the Prophetic sunna or not. 



Al-Qadi ‘Iyad 26 transmits a letter which Malik wrote to al-Layth ibn Sa‘d, in which 
he describes the mode of operation of the Medinan scholars who came after the Prophet’s 
death: 


When problems presented themselves for which they already had knowledge [from 
the Prophet] they put into practice [what they already knew]. When they did not 
have knowledge [‘ilm] of a matter, they inquired [of others]. They would then 
follow, on the basis of their ijtihad 27 and their recent experience with the Prophet 
[hadathat ‘ahdihim), those opinions which they came to know of that were 
strongest [ 'aqwa}. 2 % 

The terms of the argument are notable: Malik is not arguing that the practice of these 
later Medinan scholars should be put on the same footing as the practice of the Prophet. 
Rather, he is providing a reading of history which would suggest that the practice of these 
scholars has additional weight because it is the best available guide to the Prophet’s 
practice, since even their ijtihad was illuminated by “their recent experience with the 
Prophet.” 

Where Schacht would see Shafi’i’s insistence that the “claim of a general 
agreement” on the Prophetic sunna as being the sole legitimizer for legal opinions as a 
“clever debating point,” I suggest that al-ShafiTs subsequent claim that he himself relies 
exclusively 29 on the Prophetic sunna be seen as such a debating point. Two of the most 
comprehensive and sustained discussions of the mursal hadith, the hadith which is not 


26 Al-Qadi Iyad b. Musa b. ‘Iyad al-Sabti, Tanib al-madarik wa taqrib al-masalik li-marifat a'lam 
madhhab malik (Rabat Wizarat al-Awqaf wa al-Shu’un al-Islamiyya, 1968?), 1:64. 

27 Independent reasoning. 

28 I rely here on the translation of this passage provided by Umar Faniq ‘Abdullah in his 
dissertation Malik’s Concept of ‘Amal in Light of Maliki Legal Theory (pp. 316-17). This dissertation is, 
in fact, entirely pertinent to the discussion here as ‘Abdullah argues quite forcefully that Malik’s concept of 
basing legal decisions on the “practice” {‘amal) of the Medinan scholars cannot be seen as adherence to 
“local practice”"rather, Malik attached importance to the practice of the Medinan scholars because, in 
situations where there were hadiths on both sides of an issue, it provided a sure guide to the interpretation 
that was most likely to reflect the actual Prophetic practice. In this section, as I have already mentioned, I 
am not auempting to “prove” the classical viewpoint, rather I am simply trying to demonstrate its internal 
coherence and its historical plausibility. If this were not the case, I would surely have to rely heavily on 
‘Abdullah’s work. 

29 I would not argue that Shafi’i does not rely on the Prophetic sunna. The key term here is 
“exclusive.” In other words, if the sunna of the Companions or of later legal scholars can be considered a 
peephole into the Prophet sunna, then there is no question that all these scholars “rely” on the Prophetic 
sunna. But if one takes the “evolution as competition” approach to the evolution of the sunna, and if every 
reference to the sunna of someone other than the Prophet is seen as evidence that this sunna was being 
preferred over the sunna of the Prophet, then one would have to argue that Shafi’i, in this respect, is on a 
level with the people he is polemicizing against 
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related through a continuous chain “all the way back” to the Prophet, 30 ‘Ala’i’s Jami‘ al- 
tahsiP 1 and the introduction to Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s Tamhid 32 make the point that Shafi’i is 
willing to accept the mursal sayings of Sa'id ibn al-Musayyib. The reason al-Shafi’i 
provides for this is that an investigation of Sa'id ibn al-Musayyib’s sayings of this kind 
indicates that they are all based on sayings of the Prophet. Thus, when Sa'id ibn al- 
Musayyab states that the Prophet said something, though he does not actually provide an 
isnad, he most probably had one available to him. 33 Now both of these authors point out 
that it is precisely in such cases where al-‘Ala’i, too, believe in accepting mursal hadiths: in 
cases where it seems that though a chain of narration was not mentioned it was probably 
available. 34 

Thus, the issue of relying on a legal decision of a later scholar, or on his claim that 
“the Prophet said...” does not have to be seen as a challenge to the value and validity of 
the hadith system with its elaborate isnads. In fact, the two discussions of mursal hadiths 
referred to above describe a most interesting position on this issue. They quote Ibrahim al- 
Nakha'i as saying that when he is in doubt regarding the text of a hadith he quotes his chain 


30 Actually, there is quite a variety of definitions of the mursal hadith, all of which are discussed in 
these works. However, I believe I capture the essential element of these definitions in speaking of the 
mursal hadith as one which does not “go all the way back” to the Prophet 

31 Salah al-Din Abu Sa'id Khalil b. Kaykaldi al-‘Ala’i, Jam' al-tahsilfi ahkam al-marasil edited 
by Hamdi ‘Abd al-Majid (No. 32 in Ihya’ al-Turath al-Islami series of Wizarat al-Awqaf, al-Jumhuriyya al- 
‘Iraqiyya, Baghdad: 1978), pg. 34. 

32 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr al-Tamhidfi ma'rifat ma fi al-muwaiia min al-ma'ani wa al-asanid, edited by 
Mustafa b. Ahmad al-‘Alawi, Muhammad Abdul Kabir al-Bakri eL al. (Morrocco: Ministry of Awqaf and 
Religious Affairs, 1982-9). See pp. 5-6 for his mention of ShafTi’s stand on mursal hadiths, then pp. 16- 
17 where he compares the irsal of Sa'id b. al-Musayyab from the Prophet to that of Malik, for example, 
from Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab. Finally, in a dedicated section (pp. 28-39) he argues for the acceptance of 
mursal hadiths from reliable authorities basing his argument upon a wide range of authorities whose mursal 
hadiths were widely accepted along with pointing out that when mursal hadith are rejected it is because of a 
defect in the narrator, not in the mursal hadith itself. 

33 ‘Ala’i, Jam' al-Tahsil , pp. 34-5. 

34 This argument is the raison d'etre of Ibn ‘Abd al-Ban’s voluminous work. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr 
records all reports in the Muwatta (Mt) for which Malik has not provided full isnad documentation and 
demonstrates that most of these reports can be shown to have such documentation. Again, in his work On 
Schacht's Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Riyadh: King Saud University, and Chichester, England: 
John Wiley, 1985), A‘zami repeatedly argues against Schacht that scholars do not always provide all their 
documentation in every instance of argumentation. Thus, the fact that Schacht is able to provide instances 
where early religious scholars did not quote hadiths with full isnads does not mean that such isnads were not 
available to them. Thus, A'zami contends, one cannot go on to argue that in the early Islamic period 
scholars did not place importance on tracing things back to the Prophet just because one finds instances of 
scholars arguing issues without explicitly tracing their own stand back to the Prophet with reference to 
hadith-texts provided with full isnads. 




of authorities in full, thus shifting the responsibility of the content of the hadith to the 
narrators he names in the chain of authorities. But when he has heard something from so 
many different sources that he is sure about it, he omits mentioning the isnad! 35 

Whether or not this saying is authentically attributed to Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i need not 
concern us. The point is that it reflects a particular attitude to hadiths, the Prophetic sunna, 
and the sayings of, in this case, Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i. The philosophical position regarding 
these normative sources embodied in this attitude is such that one need not see a conflict of 
vision between the “hadith folk,” who were arguing for stringent standards of hadith 
narration, and other parties who would rely on the sayings of the religious scholars and the 
Companions whether or not they had explicit isnads which fit the criterion of the hadith 
folk. The hadith folk might have been arguing for new standards, but, according to this 
reading, these standards did not represent a new ideal; rather, they were a means for a 
stricter implementation, in the opinion of the hadith folk, of the old ideals. 

2. Modern Considerations 

The previous discussion relies on many understandings of the activity of early 
scholars which could be dogmatic projections of later theorists on to earlier times. This is 
the contribution of Schacht’s work: he has provided an important warning that the sources 
need to be seen as problematic. Nevetheless, in the very spirit of this problematization, one 
cannot discard the possibility that the classical description of the relationship between legal 
opinion and textual material of the hadith literature is accurate. Just as it could be the result 
of later scholastic dogma imposed on the early history of these “schools,” it could also be 
the result of an honest analysis of the sources done by the early theoreticians of each 
school 36 . 

In terms of the hadith literature, the traditional opinion would make the hadith texts 
to be footnotes to the legal opinions. Thus, consider Hisham b. ‘Urwa, for example, when 


35 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr~‘Abd al-Warith b. Sufyan-Qasim b. Asbagh-Ahmad b. Zuhayr-Ahmad b. 
Hanbal-Muhammad b. Ja‘far-Shu‘ba-Su!ayman al-A'mash: “I said to Ibrahim [al-Nakha'i], ‘When you 
relate hadiths to me give me the [entire] isnad.’ He [Ibrahim] said: ‘When I say “On the authority of 
‘Abdullah (i.e. ibn Mas'ud)," then know that it is from a number of people [all relating it from ‘Abdullah 
b. Mas'ud], and when I name an individual for you, then it is from the individual whom I have name.’” Ibn 
‘Abd al-Barr goes on to add: “ ... Those of our companions who have claimed that the mursal of a hadith 
expert (imam) is better than hadiths which he provides with complete isnads have relied on this [kind] of 
thing, since this report indicates that the mursal hadiths of Ibrahim aI-Nakha‘i are better than hadiths which 
he provides full isnads.” Tamhid, 1:17. ‘Ala’i also reports this statement of Ibrahim al-Nakha‘i, along 
with similar statements attributed to a few other early scholars. Jami al-Taksil, pp. 75-78. 

36 This is, in fact, the possiblity that ‘Abdullah ‘Umar examines in his dissertation and decides in 

favor of. 
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he is asked whether there is any limitation on the amount that a person may bequeath. 
Assuming Hisham knows the complete hadith of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas from ‘Urwa—‘A’isha 
bint Abu Bakr-Sa'd, he might choose to relate the entire hadith. The relation of this hadith 
would itself be a response to the question. Or, he might choose to answer the question 
direcdy and say that one is limited to a third, and not mention the hadith at all. Or, he might 
truncate the hadith and say, “The Prophet said to Sa‘d, ‘a third and a third is a lot’” 37 

The options I have outlined in the previous passage are familiar to the classical 
scholars as the difference between fatwa (“religious responsa”) and hadith. Religious 
responsa should be based on textual materials, but the person responding to the question 
need not provide these textual materials.-’* The existential situation of the scholar being 
asked his expert opinion does not require that he argue his case: he may simply state his 
position and present as much of his argument for it as he wishes. On the other hand, when 
he relates this textual material in a session of hadith-narration, clearly his attitude towards 
this same textual material must be different 

a. The Evolution of the Sunna 

As I have mentioned, 39 Schacht 40 has argued that the concept of Prophetic 
behaviour as being the prime exemplar for the community, the concept of the Prophetic 
sunna, was one which came into existence well after the death of the Prophet. Schacht 
considers al-Shafi‘i (d. 204) as being primarily responsible for the introduction of this 
concept Before al-ShafTi, then, it was not considered important that a practice or a dictum 
be ascribed to the Prophet. Al-Shaft‘i introduced the notion that for a reported Prophetic 


37 In the context of the actual hadiths of Hisham--‘Urwa--OA’isha)--Sa‘d, it seems more likely that 
such a truncation of the text occurred earlier in the isnad, perhaps 'Urwa or ‘A’isha herself should be credited 
with it since all these hadiths are limited to being reports on the conversation on the bequest issue. 

38 Instead, he could well be “referring” to a well-known hadith. See above, note 34, p. 134. 

39 See above, pages 127-8. 

40 Goldziher’s discussion of the concept of sunna emphasizes the continuity between pre-lslamic 
Arab practices of according authoritative normative weight to the accepted practice of the community and 
the Islamic practice of viewing the practice of upright people of the first generations, and specifically the 
practice of the Prophet, as being normative. “Yet,” he says, “a comparison of the evidence from different 
periods leads to the conclusion that the overriding power given to the sunna ... has been continuosly 
increasing with the passage of time” (Muslim Studies, 31). Later, he says that it would be “ . .. quite 
unjustified to believe that religious life in the Islamic world was from the first based on what could be 
called with more or less justification ‘the sunna’” (Muslim Studies, 38). Thus, although he states that “the 
power attributed to the sunna as the normative principle in the Muslim’s life is as old as Islam” (Muslim 
Studies, 31), his vision of an evolution in the importance of the Prophetic example points in the direction 
of Schacht’s construction of the history of the idea of the sunna. 



dictum to be significant it had to be reported in a manner such that the attribution to the 
Prophet was explicit and unambiguous. 

According to this reading of the history of the genre, the pressure generated by al- 
Shafi‘i’s insistence that the only reports worth taking into account were those explicitly 
attributed to the Prophet, all sorts of acts and sayings current in the society had to be 
reformulated as “Prophetic dicta” in order that they maintain their legitimacy. Goldziher 
remarks that it "... is a matter for psychologists to find and analyse the motives of the 
soul which made ... forgeries acceptable to pious minds ... .” 41 

Though Goldziher would leave this issue of motives to the psychologists, I believe 
it is an important one, and one which can probably account for the further refinement in 
this model of the history of the concept of the sunna. To imagine that there was a period in 
the history of a society when there was such a complete lack of scholarly integrity that 
scholars were in the habit of haphazardly attributing their favorite sayings to the Prophet 
seems somewhat implausible. 42 A corrective to this situation is obtained with reference to 
a phenomenon which classical scholars have referred to as raf al-marasil. 

In books describing the qualities of narrators, one often finds the remark “he used 
to present mursal hadiths as marfv ‘ ones” {kma yarfa ‘u l-marasila). Thus there is evidence 
that at least some narrators were in the habit of taking a dictum which was not the Prophet’s 
but was, say, a saying of a Companion, and presenting it as a saying of the Prophet 
himself. In the classical hadith critical literature this is presented as a flaw in the quality of 
narration of specific narrators. In some instances the implication is that the narrator did this 
on purpose, in others it is seen as a sort of failure of memory-an inability to distinguish 
between material which the narrator had from a Companion and the material which went 
back to the Prophet himself. 

In the context of the theory of the late development of the concept of the Prophetic 
sunna, the idea of “raising” dicta of the Companions to the level of Prophetic dicta suggests 
a way of avoiding the assumption of rampant scholarly irresponsibility and 
unscrupulousness in early Islamic society. Thus, assuming that the classical hadith 
scholars vastly underestimated the spread of the practice of raf al-marasil, it is possible to 


41 Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 54. 

42 Harris Birkeland points to a further problem with positing such a period of wholesale 
fabrication: “ ... if the circumstances had been ... that the attribution of an opinion to an old authority 
was a literary custom, the support of an opinion against a divergent opinion by reference to an authority 
would be ridiculous. For when everybody knew that custom it would be senseless as an authentication,” 
The Lord Guideth, Studies on Primitive Islam (Part 2, 1956 of the Skrifter Uigiu av Det Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademie, Oslo), 8. 
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suggest that what appears today as a hadith related through the chain al-Shafi‘i—Malik— 
Zuhri--‘Amir—Sa‘d was actually a legal decision of Zuhri himself. 

For example, suppose that Zuhri had ruled that bequests which exceeded a third of 
one’s wealth were invalid. Malik had heard this ruling from Zuhri and was relating it to a 
student. When pressed by the student, say al-Shafi‘i, regarding Zuhri’s source for this 
decision, Malik might have said, in all honesty, feeling that this was the type of thing Zuhri 
had learned from ‘Amir, that Zuhri probably got it from ‘Amir. When pressed further for 
‘Amir’s source, he would have thought further and, suggested that ‘Amir had probably 
gotten it from his father, Sa‘d, who probably got it from the Prophet—thus completing the 
chain of narration for the hadith as one sees it today: al-Shafi‘i—Malik—Zuhri—‘Amir—Sa‘d. 

In this manner, raf al-marasil can be seen as a dubious but honest maneouvre 
which people resorted to under the mounting pressure to produce authentic Prophetic dicta 
for every action, decision, or conviction. 


3. Evidence 

Perhaps the most characteristic form of argument which Schacht adduces to support 
his theory of the evolution of the concept of Prophetic sunna can be summarized in the 
phrase “isnads have a tendency to grow backwards”. As Schacht puts it, “It is common 
knowledge that the isnad started from rudimentary beginnings and reached perfection in the 
second half of the third century A.H.” 43 Thus, when one finds the substance of a hadith 
being attributed by Malik to Nafi‘ as, say, a legal decision, and one also finds a hadith 
reported through the chain Malik-Nafi‘-Ibn ‘Umar-the Prophet, one can see the isnad of 
the legal decision of Nafi‘ as having grown backwards until it reached the status of a saying 
of the Prophet. In a more generalized extension of this doctrine of backwards growth, 
Schacht suggests that the more imperfect an isnad is the older the text which it supports. 

Schacht’s theory of “backwards growth” has gained wide acceptance in the Western 
tradition of hadith criticism. But looking at the argument for this theory, the data being 
used is simply the existence of two (or more) reports, one with a full isnad, and one with a 
partial one. The decision that the text with the fuller isnad must be a later one does not 
grow out of the data, but rather, is a result of the way in which a scholar chooses to 
organize this data. Could it not be, instead, that the text which has an incomplete isnad was 
narrated in this manner simply because the audience was well aware of the full isnad of the 
text? Or, could it not be that, in the example of the above paragraph, Nafi”s legal decision 


43 Schacht, Origins, 163. 


was based on his knowledge of the Prophetic hadith which he did not quote since he was 
being asked to give a legal decision and not being required to display the sources for his 
decision? 

I believe the reason these possibilities are ruled out have to do with pre-conceptions 
regarding the history of hadith literature. Certainly, these pre-conceptions have a basis in 
the general impression a scholar gains from years of reading the literature. But there exists 
another set of scholars, those of the classical tradition, who have at least as much exposure 
to this same literature, who have an entirely different view of the history of hadith 
literature. Thus, when faced with a text recorded with both a full isnad and a partial one, 
one set of scholars will use the “backwards growth” theory to organize the data and then to 
adduce it as support for the claim that there was backwards growth in isnads, while the 
other set of scholars will organize the data in the opposite manner 44 and see no problem in 
doing so. 45 

The debate on the date of origin of the importance of the Prophetic sunna has been 
conducted at a level theoretical enough that most argumentation can be characterized as 
anecdotal. Two visions of the history of this concept are offered. Each vision seems 
plausible in itself. A series of reports which support the vision being argued for is 
presented as the evidence for each of the visions. On the other hand, though these 
examples are sufficient to support the plausibility of the vision, they are not really 
arguments for either one, since each example can be understood with reference to either 
vision. 


■^Cook’s comment that “many of Schacht’s .. . examples of the spread of isnads are proof only 
to the converted,” {Dogma, 111) aptly describes the situation: scholars of either persuasion are able to read 
the data according to their own vision. 

45 Consider, for example, the following possible sources for a hadith being related in a mursal 
fashion which Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr raises: “ ... sometimes one is led to irsal for reasons for reasons which do 
not harm him [i.e. do not harm the authenticity of his narration]. An example of this is where a narrator 
has heard a hadith related on the authority of a certain individual via a group of people, and this hadith is 
authentic in his opinion, and it gains authority in his eyes. Then the narrator relates that hadith in a mursai 
fashion [directly] on the authority of that individual, since he knows that what he relates in a mursal 
fashion is authentic. And it can [also] happen that the person who is narrating a hadith in a mursal fashion 
has forgotten who had related the hadith to him but he remember the person to whom the hadith was 
attributed. So he narrates it [directly] on the authority of that person. This, also, does not hurt as long as 
his basic position [regarding hadith narration] is that he doesn’t accept hadilhs except from reliable people, 
such as was the case with Malik and Shu'ba. Or, perhaps the narrator is involved in a session of hadith 
narration / mudhakira] and the mention of the [full] isnads becomes tedious while shortening the isnad [irsal] 
is easier, either because the audience knows that hadith and it is famous among them, or for some other 

reason similar to the ones we have noted-” al-Tamhid 1:17. Any one of these consideration suffices 

to justify the possibility arranging the hadith material in a manner exactly opposed to the way in which 
“backwards growth” theories would arrange it 
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I believe that this teal deadlock is at least partially responsible for the unfortunate 
references to what “everyone knows” which are scattered through the works of partisans to 
both sides of this debate. Such references to generally accepted assumptions which are, as 
a matter of fact, not generally accepted, effectively shut out of the discussion all those who 
do not accept them—which is, in this case, half of the scholarly audience, that is, either the 
Western scholars or the Muslim ones. 

This situation forms the background which makes for the promise of this 
dissertation. Instead of treating these issues in the history of hadith literature as the 
enabling assumptions for the investigation of hadiths, I would treat them as theories which 
need to be tested. These theories themselves can be tested with resort to nothing other than 
the very texts of the hadiths. 


C. Analysis II 

Returning, now, to the data which the hadiths of Sa‘d provide on the issue of direct 
attribution to the Prophet, what is most striking is the lack of a clear pattern. Beginning 
with either a growth scenario or a transmission scenario, it is possible to impose a pattern 
appropriate to either scenario on the data. I turn now to the imposition of such a pattern in 
a deliberately self-conscious manner so that one can see how far the data leads, and how far 
one must rely on conjecture. 

Table 6 summarizes the distribution of the various kinds of attribution among the 
hadiths of Sa‘d. In the final column I have indicated versions which are difficult to classify 
as either having an ambiguous attribution or an explicit one. In the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim- 
‘Amir~Sa‘d versions and the three children-Sa‘d versions, I have chosen to view some 
versions as having a “predominantly ambiguous” character, and have identified this 
editorial decision by noting them after a “+” sign. 
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TABLE 7: Attribution in the Hadiths of Sa‘d 



Explicit 

Ambig. 

Other 

Zuhri--‘ Amir—Sa‘d 

40 

3 

2 

Hashim b. Hashim—‘Amir—Sa‘d 

2 

— 


Bukayr b. Mismar-‘Amir-Sa‘d 

1 

— 


Jarir b. Zayd—‘Amir—Sa‘d 

1 

-- 


Bukayr b. Mismar—‘Amir--Sa‘d 

— 

1 


Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir—Sa‘d 

8 

3+2 


Three children-Sa‘d 

— 

7+2 


Mus'ab b. Sa‘d~Sa‘d 

8 

1 


Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami-Sa‘d 

7 

— 


Muhammad b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d 

1 

1 

1» 

‘A’isha bint Sa‘d—Sa‘d 

5 (?) 

— 


Sufyan-b. Abi Najih-Mujahid—Sa‘d 

2 

— 


Abu Bakr b. Hafs-Sa‘d 

— 

1 


‘Ata’-Sa‘d 

— 

1 


b. Numayr-(?) .. 

— 

— 

1 

‘Urwa—Sa‘d 

1 

2 

„» 

‘Urwa—‘A’isha--Sa‘d 

— 

1 



a One hadith is not included in the count here since it is abbreviated to a degree that one cannot make a guess 
regarding its style of attribution. 


Looking at Table 6, the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim hadiths stand out in that they preserve a 
significant level of disagreement about the style of attribution. This group of hadiths can be 
examined to see the manner in which hadiths, which were originally attributed only 
ambiguously to the Prophet, presumably got transformed into hadiths narrated in the first 
person with an unambiguous attribution to the Prophet. The best candidate for such an 
analysis is the group of hadiths of Sa‘d b. Ibrahim~‘Amir, since they show the most 
variety in the style of attribution. 

1. The Evolution of the Sunna: The Hadiths of Sa‘d b. Ibrahim 

The Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir—Sa‘d versions (46-58) are remarkable for the 
possibility they provide of an interpretation in terms of the “growth hypothesis.” Versions 
49 through 54 and 57 are of the Zuhri-'Amir style: Sa‘d relates the entire hadith in the first 
person, quoting his own words and the Prophet’s in the first person. 

In contrast to these, versions 46 and 47 are related in the third person and are 
apparently ambiguous in their attribution to Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. For example, version 47 
is in the Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal who narrates from ‘Abd al-Rahman-Thawri-Sa‘d 
b. Ibrahim from ‘Amir b. Sa‘d from Sa‘d, “he” said: “The Prophet came to him to visit him 
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_ 5,46 After this the entire hadith is related in the third person. It would seem, then, that 

the personal pronoun “he," refers to ‘Amir b. Sa‘d, who is summarizing something he 
might or might not have heard directly from Sa‘d. 

Nasa’i records version 48 in his Sunan (N) on the authority of ‘Amr b. ‘Ali through 
‘Abd al-Rahman—Thawri--Sa‘d b. Ibrahim from ‘Amir b. Sa‘d; the same chain through 
which Ahmad b. Hanbal relates version 47. Version 48 starts out in the same manner as do 
versions 46 and 47: . . .from ‘Amir b. Sa‘d from his father, “The Prophet used to visit 
him . . and continues in the third person. However, part of the bequest theme is 
recorded as a quoted conversation: 

He said: “O Messenger of God, may I bequeath all my wealth?” 

. He [the Prophet] said: “No.” 

I said: “A half?” 

He said: “No.” 

I said: “What about a third?” 

He said: “A third and a third is a lot....” 

Versions 48 and 52, recorded in Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Musnad (Hn #1482) constitute 
a similar, but somewhat less severe problem. The introduction of these two hadiths is in 
the third person with ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d: Sa‘d b. Ibrahim related from ‘Amir b. 
Sa‘d, that the Prophet came to him to visit him while he was sick in Mecca. But, 
immediately after this, the hadith shifts to direct quotation and continues in this manner 
until the end: 

So I said: “O Messenger of God, may I bequeath all my wealth?” 

He said: “No.” 

I said: “What about a half?” 

He said: “No.” 

I said: “What about a third?” 

He said: “A third and a third is a lot-“ 

This, then, is the problem: Of the thirteen versions of the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir b. 
Sa‘d-Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas hadith, foui 47 (46, 47, 56, 58) are reported in the third person 
with an ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d, six (49-54) are related in the first person with an 
unambiguous attribution to Sa‘d, and two (48, 55) are reported with an ambiguous 
attribution to Sa‘d, but contain portions which seem like direct quotations from Sa‘d. 


. .'ansa di bni ibrahima 'an 'amiri bni sa 'din qala: Ja ahu l-nabiyyu .... 

47 I have left version 57 out of the count, since it is the one recorded through a joint isnad by 
Nasa’i. See footnote 4, pg. 113. 



a. The Data as Evidence for Growth 

One could assume a growth scenario for explaining the differences in the hadiths of 
Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir b. Sa‘d. To do this one would focus on versions 46 and 47. One 
would say that the narrators of versions 46 and 47 did not bother to attribute the words of 
the hadith to Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. It was enough that ‘Amir b. Sa‘d related the substance 
of the hadith. 

(47) Hn—‘Abd al-Rahman~Sufyan--Sa‘d~‘ Amir 
Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 

The Prophet 4$ came to him, to visit him while he was sick in Mecca, and he 
disliked it that he die in the land from which he had emigrated. 

Then, the Prophet & said: “May God have mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra, may God have 
mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’.” 

D> And he [Sa‘d] had only a single daughter at the time. 

E> So he [Sa‘d] said, “O Messenger of God, may I bequeath all of my wealth?” 

He replied: “No.” 

He [Sa‘d] said: “What about a half?” 

He said: “No.” 

He [Sa‘d] said: “What about a third?” 

He said: “A third, and a third is a lot. 

F> Leaving your heirs well [provided for] is better for you than your leaving them 
destitute, begging others for what they have. 

G> Whatever you spend is charity, 48 even the morsel of food which you put in 
your wife's mouth.” 

J> Perhaps God will raise you up [from this illness] so that some people might 
benefit from you while other people be afflicted by you. 


On this assumption, version 48 would reflect the attempt of a later narrator (either 
‘Amr b. ‘Ali or Nasa’i) to provide the hadith with a more solid grounding by using the 
pronoun of the first person in relating the bequest theme, thus implying that the words 
being related were a direct quotation of the words of the participants in the event. This 
attempt, however, was clumsy since Sa‘d’s first question in E was left in the third person, 
though the second and third question were converted into first person (“I said”). In 
versions 48 and 52, this shortcoming was corrected, and phrase E was also put into the 
first person. 

To continue in this vein, then, one would say that the manner of presentation in 
versions 48 and 52, though an improvement on version 48, did not entirely solve the 
problem: the initial “introduction” to the hadith remained in the third person, with an 
ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas (“Sa‘d. b. Ibrahim narrated from ‘Amir b. 


48 The word used is sadaqa. 
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Sa‘d that the Prophet came to him.. .”)• The final solution to this was in the five versions 
(49-54) which are entirely in the first person and are unambiguously attributed to Sa‘d. 

Thus, the growth of this hadith would be traced from the versions in the third 
person with ambiguous attribution to Sa‘d (46, 47) to the versions mostly in the third 
person, but with portions related as direct quotation in the first person (48, 52), to the 
versions entirely in the first person with unambiguous attribution to Sa‘d (vers. 49-54). 

b. The data interpreted in terms of transmission 

A serious analysis of this variety in the hadiths of Sa‘d b. Ibrahim in terms of a 
transmission scenario would have to begin with a study of the “rijal” information one could 
garner from studying Sa‘d b. Ibrahim’s style of transmission of many of the hadiths 
transmitted through him, and of those of his students. One would attempt to trace this 
variety either to Sa‘d b. Ibrahim himself or to his students. At this point I will suffice by 
pointing out the issues which would be involved in such a study. 49 

The primary concern would be to attempt to identify which of the styles of 
attribution should be given primacy in this hadith. One could view the five hadiths which 
are narrated in the first person with direct attribution to Sa‘d as an accurate representation of 
the hadith as it was passed on by Sa‘d b. Ibrahim himself. In this case the three hadiths 
which have an ambiguous attribution would be seen as being derivative of the more explicit 
versions. The narrators of these three versions would be seen as having “abbreviated” the 
hadith in the sense that they chose not to preserve the information on the attribution in their 
accounts. As in the ‘Urwa hadiths, 50 one could argue that the narrator was interested in 
presenting the hadith in the context of juristic argumentation: the attribution of this hadith to 
Sa‘d and the Prophet was sufficiently well known that this element did not need to be 
stressed. 

Altemtively, the versions with the ambiguous attribution could be viewed as being 
the primary ones. In this case, some of the narrators from Sa‘d b. Ibrahim would be seen 
as having raised this hadith which was an anecdote about Sa‘d, to the level of a hadith 
which quoted Sa'd’s own description of the incident. This possibility in the narrations of 
these people would be noted, and if such a situation recurred frequently in other narrations 


49 I refer here to the type of analysis which the quotation from Juzajani points towards. See pp... 
VOL REF above. 


50 Seages 135-6. 




of these people, this possibility would gain more and more strength. In other words, this 
would be data which would contribute to the “science of rijal” I am proposing. 

A resolution of this problem along these lines would be scientific. Certainly it 
requires far more patient study of these narrators and their narrations than has been the 
practice in the last few centuries of hadith study. On the other hand, the early classical 
scholars claim to base their own analyses on just such studies. If their claims cannot be 
taken for granted, there certainly is a reasonable, though arduous, way of contesting them. 

2. Conclusion 

Was the concept of sunna in place at an early period in Islamic history or was it not? 
Hitherto the approach to this question has been based merely on different ways of 
organizing the data of the hadith. If the hadiths with ambiguous attribution are seen as 
being the “primitive” ones, a kind of “evolutionary tree” of the hadiths can be constructed 
which would confirm such a hypothesis. On the other hand, if the hadiths with ambiguous 
attribution are viewed as being the derivative ones which have merely abbreviated the 
information on attribution, one can conclude that these hadiths were based on a wider 
knowledge of the hadiths with explicit attributions. Thus, the opposite hypothesis can be 
confirmed. 

I hope to have dispelled the idea that the solution to this problem is straightforward. 
Simply presenting hadiths with explicit attribution to the Prophet on various issues will not 
demonstrate that the importance of the Prophetic sunna was established at the earliest times. 
It is possible that in these hadiths the explicit attributions were “tacked on” to the original 
ambiguously attributed texts. On the other hand, simply presenting hadiths which do not 
have an explicit attribution to the Prophet will not demonstrate that the Prophetic sunna was 
not important at the early stages of Islamic history. It is possible that such hadiths are 
merely abbreviated forms of reference to texts whose attribution to the Prophet was not in 
question, either because the hadith was being “referred to” in a legal context, or because it 
was quite well known. 

What could provide valid argument for one position or the other is a close analysis 
of the styles of narrations of various narrators. Indeed, hadith scholars would be able to go 
beyond a general statement concerning the importance of attributing texts to the Prophet 
arising at a “certain time” and move on to specific statements regarding individual 
narrators—so that one would be able to say, for example, that Sufyan al-Thawri did not 
seem to pay consistent attention to attributing his texts explicitly to the Prophet, while Zuhri 
did. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE SUBSTANCE: THEMATIC ANALYSIS 


In chapter two I limited myself to the analysis of the presences of various verbal 
formulae in the different versions of the hadith of Sa‘d. I believe I have shown that the 
isnads of these hadiths show a correlation to the presence of many of these verbal 
formulae. In this chapter I will incorporate into the analysis absences in the various 
hadiths of Sa‘d. For the study of such absences I have found it convenient to move to the 
level of themes presented in these hadiths. It is true that in many instances briefer versions 
differ from more elaborate ones in the absence of a sentence or two, not an entire theme. 
On the other hand, the most frequent case is that, whereas one version consists of one 
theme, say the bequest theme, another elaborates on both the bequest theme and the 
emigration theme. 

I devote the first half of this chapter to a study of absences in the hadiths of ‘Amir 
b. Sa‘d from his father, Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. Due to the nature of hadith material I have 
been able to find, I will be able to draw a fairly clear composite picture of the hadith of 
‘Amir b. Sa‘d as related through Zuhri, and another one of the hadith of ‘Amir b. Sa‘d as 
related through Thawri~Sa‘d b. Ibrahim. When I try to repeat this procedure to develop a 
composite picture of the hadith of ‘Amir himself from his father, the differences between 
the Zuhri--‘Amir hadiths and the Thawri--Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-'Amir hadiths are such that the 
picture which emerges is a plausible reconstruction, but it is less well-defined. 

Ideally, I would want to repeat the procedure outlined in the previous passage for 
the hadiths of Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman-the three children of Sa‘d, Muhammad b. 
Sa‘d, Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, and all the other narrators reporting from Sa'd b. 
Abi Waqqas. However, I have been able to locate fewer versions narrated through these 
other narrators. As a result, I have been forced to rely on the few hadiths I have of each of 
these people in order to characterize their versions of the hadith of Sa'd. The homogeneity 
in the hadiths of any one of these people is usually sufficient to justify the characterizations 
I have provided; but the amount of documentation for my composite characterizations of 
these narrators’ hadiths from Sa‘d is far thinner than the documentation I have been able to 
provide in the case of my composite characterization of the hadith of ‘Amir from his father. 

Where in the previous chapter I have presented the comparison of various versions 
consistently avoiding any interpretation, in this chapter I shall explicitly attempt to explain 
the patterns in the texts which I find. On the one hand, to speak of “absences” is to speak 
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precisely of the textual material which forms the basis for any study of the “growth” of the 
hadith of Sa‘d. It is the fact that some versions of the hadith of Sa‘d are more elaborate 
than others which has led Speight, for example, to try to draw a kind of “evolutionary tree” 
for the hadith of Sa‘d. On the other hand, looking at the composite picture of the hadiths of 
the various people who form the final link in the hadith as related from Sa‘d, one comes 
face to face with the considerable differences between these composite pictures. In the 
previous chapter, where I was staying closer to the “lower” levels of the transmission of 
the hadith, it was the similarity of the text transmitted through various narrators which was 
the focus of attention. Now it will be the difference between the hadith of Sa‘d as 
attributed to the “higher” level narrators which I shall have to look at. These differences 
will require explanation. For each of these reasons, then, I shall have to leave the relative 
safety of the exposition of textual materials, and move to the more speculative realm of 
trying to explain this textual material. 

A. Group 1: The “Potpourri” versions 

Versions which contain evidence of the emigration concern and the bequest 
concern are to be found only 1 among the four groups of hadiths reported from: 

1. ‘Amir--Sa‘d, 

2. Humayd--three children of Sa‘d, 

3. Ja‘d—‘A’isha bint Sa‘d, and 

4. ‘Amr b. al-Qari-his father--his grandfather. 

I will take each of these four groups of hadith individually to try to come up with a 
hypothetical versions which I shall refer to as “the hadith of ‘Amir” and “the hadith of 
Humayd-the three children,” and so forth. 2 In the final part of this section I will discuss 
possible explanations for the fact that all four of these groups of hadiths, with all of their 
individuality, purport to describe a single event. 

1. ‘Amir b. Sa*d-Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas (vers. 1-62) 

Figure 16 presents a summary view of the forty-five versions of the hadith of 
‘Amir-Sa‘d which are related through Zuhri-‘Amir b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d. 


Actually, there is one other hadith, the hadith of Abu Bakr b. Hafs (ver. 98) which contains 
reference to all three issues and a bit more. However, it has peculiarities which would force me to digress 
and would not contribute to the discussion at hand. 

2 I say “try” because the justification for referring to such a hypothetical version is not equally 
strong in all four cases. Where there are problems, namely in the hadiths of 'A’isha bint Sa‘d, I shall 
discuss them and keep them in mind as I proceed with the argument. 
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Using the first sixteen hadiths of Sufyan—Zuhri-'Amir I make an outline of the 
hadith which can be sensibly used to discuss the manner in which various themes appear in 
the first forty-five versions. Moving beyond the first sixteen Sufyan—Zuhri—‘Amir 
hadiths, the application of this outline becomes more strained, although there is some utility 
to it in the analysis of the rest of the Zuhri—‘Amir hadiths (vers. 17 through 45). 

With the hadiths of students of ‘Amir other than Zuhri (vers. 46 through 62) 
however, the application of this outline begins to obscure more of the features of the 
hadiths than it illuminates. Thus, in discussing these last seventeen hadiths, I am 
repeatedly forced to set aside the outline and discuss the specific forms of the various 
statements in these hadiths. 
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FIGURE 16: Summary View of the Hadiths of Zuhri 


a.Themes and their Organization: Zuhri-‘Amir-Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 
Tinnidhi records the following elaborate version of the hadith of Sa‘d: 

Ibn Abi ‘Umar— Sufyan-Zuhri-‘Amir b. Sa‘d-his father [Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas]: 








A> “In the year of the Farewell Pilgrimage I fell so ill that I came to the brink of 
death, 

B> so the Apostle of God came to visit me. 

So, I said, 'O Apostle of God, this illness has reached the stage that you see, 

C> and I have much wealth 

D> and only my daughter will inherit from me. 

E> May I give away two thirds of my wealth as alms?' He replied: 'No.’” 

[Sa‘d went on to say], “I said: ’May I give away half of it as alms?’ 

He said: 'No, one third, and one third is a lot. 

F> Leaving your heirs rich is better than leaving them destitute, begging from 
others.’ 

G> 'And you will be rewarded for whatever expense you incur even for the morsel 
of food that you put in your wife’s mouth.' 

H> [Sa‘d went on to say], “I said: 'Oh, Apostle of God, shall I be left behind my 
companions?' 

I> He said, 'You will increase in rank and stature for each and every deed that you 
do, after I am gone, as long as you seek the pleasure of God through it. 

J> And, perhaps you will be left behind so that some people might benefit from you 
while other people be afflicted by you. 

K> O God, complete the emigration of my Companions and do not send them back 
on their heels. 

L> But Sa‘d b. Khawla is the wretched one.’ 

M> He said, “The Messenger of God regretted that he [i.e Sa‘d b. Khawla] had 
died in Mecca.” 

(T 2199) 

This way of enumerating the portions of the hadith relies on my view of it as 
consisting of three thematic portions. The hadith begins with a description of the Prophet's 
visit and its circumstances, the second portion deals with the question of Sa‘d's bequest, 
while the third deals with the questions surrounding emigration and the prospect of dying 
in Mecca. In outline form the organization of this hadith is as follows: 

THE VISIT 

A> Its circumstances: Time, place, and fact of illness 
B> The Prophet's visit 
THE QUESTION OF THE BEQUEST 
C> That Sa‘d had a lot of wealth 
D> That he had only one heir, a daughter 
E> The conversation on the amount of bequest 

F> The Prophet's reason for not giving him permission: (Better you leave 
your heirs rich than to leave them paupers) 

G> Consolation: (Whatever you spend will be considered a good deed) 

THE QUESTION OF EMIGRATION 
The specific question 

H> Sa‘d’s concern (Will I die in Mecca and be left behind my companions/be 
left behind in my hijrah) 

I> Parry and consolation (If you are left behind, whatever good you do will 
be considered a good deed) 

J> Veiled prediction that Sa‘d won't die in this illess. 

The g enera l pr oblem 

K> Prophet's prayer for the emigrations’ of his companions 
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L> Grief at Sa‘d b. Khawla 

M> Identification of the reason for the Prophet’s grief 

Approaching the forty-five versions of this hadith which are transmitted through 
Zuhri-‘Amir b. Sa‘d—Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas (Figure 17) with this outline in hand, one can 
divide the various versions into four categories. The twenty-two “full versions” contain 
each of the thirteen elements. Four “nearly-fuU” versions (vers. 3, 4, 11, 16) contain all 
three themes but one or more of the thirteen elements is missing in the presentation of one 
of the themes. I have noted the numbers referring to the missing elements next to the 
representations of these four versions on the figure. Seven of the versions (5, 9. 10, 21, 
35-37) can be considered “thematic truncations.” These are distinguished by the fact that 
one or more entire theme is missing from them. Again, I have noted the themes present 
along with referring to any missing elements on the figure itself. Finally, there are six 
versions of the hadith which are explicit abbreviations. 

a. Full and "nearly-fuU" versions 

The full versions are fairly consistent. Each of the elements appears, always in the 
same place, though the words expressing an element may differ from one version to the 
next. In each of the “nearly full” versions the “missing” element is unobstrusive. Version 3 
omits Sa‘d's question regarding whether he will be “left behind” and the Prophet’s parry 
and consolation (that if he were left behind, he would be rewarded for whatever good he 
did.) As a result of this omission, the veiled prediction that Sa‘d would not die becomes a 
kind of second “consolation” after the Prophet’s denying Sa’d's request to bequeath his 
wealth. The first consolation in element G (that whatever he spends is considered charity) 
gains new meaning: it, too, can be seen as a hint from the Prophet that Sa‘d would not die 
in this illness. Then, when the Prophet says that perhaps after all Sa‘d will survive this 
illness, it has the effect of taking Sa‘d's mind off the whole issue of his death and 
inheritance. 

Version 4 omits the Prophet’s prayer (element K) : “O God, complete my 
companions’ emigrations....” However, H, I, and J have already established that Sa‘d 
is concerned that his emigration will be adversely affected if he dies in Mecca, and that the 
Prophet agrees with him in this concern, though he hints that Sa‘d will survive. Element K 
would confirm this concern, setting the stage for element L, the statement that Sa‘d b. 
Khawla was the unfortunate one, along with M, the narrator’s explanation regarding why 
the Prophet grieved over him. Nevertheless, the absence of K neither hinders the flow of 
the hadith nor does it obscure the meaning of the conversation. 
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Version 11 is missing the Prophet’s “paiTy and consolation” (element I) to Sa‘d’s 
expression of his concern that he might die in Mecca: that were Sa‘d to be “left behind” any 
deed he did would increase his “rank and stature.” As a result, the veiled prophecy of 
element J, the Prophet’s statement that perhaps Sa‘d would live, serves the function of the 
missing element. Thus, the Prophet responds to Sa'd’s concern by saying that perhaps he 
won’t die after all and, at the same time, this statement serves as consolation. 

Version 16 lacks element G in its presentation of the bequest theme. Thus, the 
Prophet presents his reason for not allowing Sa‘d to bequeath as much as he would like (“it 
is better that you leave your heirs wealthy than that you leave them destitute ...”), and then 
the conversation turns directly to the emigration theme. The consolation, that whatever 
Sa‘d spends for God’s pleasure will count as a good deed, is skipped. Again, neither the 
flow of the hadith is interrupted nor is the meaning of any part of it obscured. 

It is worthwhile to note that, in using the term “nearly full” to describe these 
versions, I introduce, somewhat surreptitiously, the notion that a text is being passed 
“down” from Zuhri to his students and onwards. Some versions, then, are “full” records 
of what Zuhri said, while others “omit” some elements. The alternative vision, which 
would study “the growth” of this tradition, would require an examination of the isnad in the 
other direction: more and more elaborate versions would be seen as being projected back to 
Zuhri. Thus, temporal priority would be assigned to the less full versions. Instead of 
“omissions” in “nearly full” versions, one would speak of “elaborations” in the 
“developed” versions. 

In examining full and nearly full versions it is somewhat easier to make the case for 
a text being passed down. Where one can choose to see “elaborations” in “developed” 
versions, one can also choose to view the situation as one of “omissions” in less full 
versions. All three of the themes are all clearly present in each of the versions, and the 
random nature of the sentence or two dropped in the presentation of one of the elements 
suggests that it is best to view these variations as the result of a text being passed down 
from teacher to student. 

Taking the alternate stand and arguing for a development of the fuller versions from 
the less developed ones, one would have to explain how it was that five different students 
of Sufyan, in the full Sufyan—Zuhri versions (1, 2, 6, 8 and 13) all agreed upon emending 
the hadith by adding the four elements (G, H, I, and K) which are not present in versions 
3,4 and 11. There would be a similar question with respect to the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d--Zuhri 
hadiths where, according to the “growth” scenario, four versions (15, 17, 18 and 19) were 
emended to add element G which had, presumably, not been present in the less developed 
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versions 16. Further, the consistent appearance of these four elements which are missing 
from these “nearly full” versions in the twelve other full versions which are narrated 
through other students of Zuhri would require explanation. 

It is harder to impose the “growth” scenario on the “nearly full” versions because 
the missing elements do not seem to fall into any pattern. If, for example, there were a 
statement arguing some theological point which was missing in some versions and present 
in others, one would be tempted to investigate more carefully. When a whole theme is 
present in some versions and absent in others, it is easier to suggest a conscious or 
unconscious collaboration of different individuals in emending a hadith by adding that 
theme to it. The versions which I have called “thematic truncations,” then, provide more 
suitable grounds for testing the “growth of a tradition” approach. 

b. Thematic Truncation 

Versions of a hadith which are entirely missing some of the themes which appear in 
other versions, by their very existence, imply conscious activity on the part of the 
narrators. Either the transmitters 3 of the thematically truncated hadiths chose to truncate 
texts which were available in full to them, or the narrators of the full versions took the 
truncated versions and added on to them the themes which later appeared in hadith books in 
the more elaborate form. 

Of the seven cases of thematic truncation in the hadiths of ‘Amir b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d (5, 
7, 11, 23, 42, 44-45) versions 44 and 45 present a special problem. These are the two 
Shu‘ayb--Zuhri--‘Amir hadiths which contain the one sentence “You will be rewarded for 
whatever expenditure you undertake for God’s pleasure, even to the morsel of food you 
put in your wife's mouth.” It is questionable whether these two hadiths should be 
considered “thematic truncations” according to my definition of it. For, in these two 
hadiths, this sentence does not represent the bequest theme which normally forms its 
context. Considered by itself this sentence has to do with a theme such as the rewards of 
actions undertaken for God’s pleasure or, perhaps, the desirability of being open hearted in 
one’s expenditures on one’s family. 

The remaining five cases of thematic truncation all begin with the introductory 
portion describing the Prophet’s visit and its circumstances and then move on either to the 
bequest theme (7,11, 23,42), or to the emigration theme (5). Version 5 stands out as the 


3 The word “narrator” and “transmitter” both occur as translation of the arabic word rawi. However, 
1 prefer to use the transmitter where I would like to exploit the somewhat passive connotation of 
“transmission," signalling, the context of the view of hadiths as texts being passed down. 
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only one where the hadith is limited to the portion dealing with the emigration question. 
This version is taken from Tahawi’s book Mushkil al-athar (Tah), from a section where 
Tahawi discusses whether or not the obligation to emigrate was abrogated after the 
conquest of Mecca. Tahawi’s book, though full of hadiths, is not a hadith collection. He 
is interested in examining “problematic” hadith texts in order to discover what meaning one 
might assign to such texts in order to make sense of them. Thus, he resorts both to 
truncation and abbreviation quite frequently throughout this book. This context suggests 
the plausibility of seeing this hadith as a truncation of a full text which was available to 
Tahawi. 

Though there is not as strong a contextual argument for truncation in the case of 7, 
11, 23 and 42, a comparison of each of the texts with others from within its “family” of 
isnads provides the strongest argument that in each of these cases a full text has been 
“pared down” to yield a hadith consisting exclusively of the bequest issue. In the case of 
each of these hadiths there is sufficient evidence that fuller versions were probably available 
to the respective authors that it does not seem unnatural to suggest that these versions were 
obtained by “paring down” fuller versions. On the other hand, the problem for the 
advocate of the growth scenario for explaining these versions is rather severe. 

The advocate of the growth theory would view the versions which are limited to the 
bequest theme as the primitive form of the hadith which was later elaborated upon by 
adding the emigration theme to it, and was attributed back to Zuhri through various 
students of his. Thus, he would have to argue that versions 5,9, 21 35 and 44 represent a 
primitive form of the hadith. This would imply, however, that the emigration issue was 
added on to the primitive version in the forty-one full and nearly full versions of the hadith 
which do contain elements referring to this issue. 

It is a priori possible that a concern with emigration had arisen in the Islamic 
community which was reflected in this remoulding of a hadith primarily concerned with 
bequests into one which embodied this concern with emigration. On the other hand, the 
nature of the specific issue being discussed here, namely emigration, indicates that this is 
an unlikely manner in which the data should be read. The concern with emigration surely 
died out with the early conquests and the spread of Islam. In fact, in view of the historical 
background one would expect to find the “growth” theory reflected in the opposite 
situation. One would expect to find a few “primitive,” truncated versions which contain 
nothing but the emigration issue, while numerous versions with the bequest concern would 
testify to the shift in the concern of the community away from emigration towards 
questions of bequests. 



Thus, the fact that the “less developed” versions are almost all concerned with 
bequests is better understood in terms of the vision of these texts being “passed down” 
from Zuhri to his students and down to the hadith compilers. In this perspective, it seems 
likely that the growth of the interest in bequests led to the use of the full hadith of Sa‘d in 
contexts where the portion of the hadith dealing with the emigration concern was seen as 
dispensible. As a result, hadith scholars sometimes recorded excerpts which dealt only 
with the bequest concern. 

c. Explicit Abbreviation 

In the case of thematic truncations and nearly full versions I have to argue for the 
possibility that the hadith transmitter was aware of the fuller versions, or had heard it, and 
then, in transmission, he intentionally or unintentionally left out parts of it. With explicit 
abbreviation the matter is fairly straightforward. In all but two (93 and 94) of the cases of 
explicit abbreviation I will examine, the abbreviated version is mentioned immediately after 
the author records one or more full version of the hadith. After recording such full 
versions, the author presents the isnad of the hadith and then refers to the full hadith with 
words such as “Sufyan--Zuhri-‘Amir related from Sa‘d ‘a similar text.’” 

In the hadiths I will examine there seem to be two types of considerations which 
lead authors of hadith collections to record such “text-less” hadiths. Sometimes the 
mention of additional isnads seems to serve the function of additional documentation. At 
other times the idea is that, since the other text is so similar, knowing the isnad of the 
second text is practically the same as knowing a second hadith. 4 In the case of Muslim for 
example.in his introduction to his Sahih (M), he states that his purpose in writing the book 
is to provide the reader a manageable corpus of texts which can serve as his point of entry 
into a more thorough investigation of hadiths. Thus, his style throughout the book is to 
mention one text and then follow it up with a number of different isnads through which a 
similar text is narrated without actually reproducing the text in each instance. 5 I will refer 
to this style of abbreviation as abbreviation for the sake of “isnad multiplication.” 


4 This view of the practice of abbreviating a hadith down to its isnad is reflected in various hadith 
manuals. Thus, Khatib’s Kifaya contains a section on whether or not it is permitted to relate an isnad with 
a text, where one had only heard the isnad with such an abbreviated reference to the text from one’s own 
teacher ( al-Kifaya , 347). 

5 See, for example, pg. 24 where I have discussed an instance of Muslim’s style of abbreviation. 
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Another occasion for this form of extreme abbreviation is in situations where the 
author wants to point out the differences between two texts which he has heard from 
different isnads. Thus, first Bayhaqi quotes version 12 of Sa'd’s hadith in full as follows: 

A-F> In the year of the Farewell Pilgrimage I fell so ill that I came to the brink of 
death, so the Apostle of God came to visit me. So, I said, “O Apostle of 
God, I have much wealth and only my daughter will inherit from me. May 
I bequeath all of my wealth?” He replied: “No.” “What about a half?” He 
replied: “No.” I said: “What about a third?” He said: “A third, and a third 
is a lot. Leaving your heirs rich is better than leaving them destitute, 
begging from others. 

G> And perhaps you will be rewarded for all your expenditures, even 
for the morsel of food that you put in your wife's mouth.” 6 

H> I said: “Oh, Apostle of God, I fear that I will die in a land from which 
I emigrated.” 

J> “Perhaps you will remain so that some people might benefit from you while 
other people be afflicted by you. 

K> O God, complete the emigration of my Companions and do not send them back 
on their heels. 

L> But Sa‘d b. Khawla is the wretched one.” 

M> The Messenger of God regretted that he (i.e Sa'd b. Khawla] had died in 
Mecca. 

Bayhaqi follows this hadith with the following remarks: 

Abu al-Husayn b. Bishran--Isma‘il b. Muhammad al-Saffar-Zakariyya b. Yahya b. 

Rashid--Sufyan-Zuhri-‘Amir mentioned from Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas a similar text 

with the same meaning, except that he said: 

G> “And you will be rewarded for whatever expense you incur even for 
the morsel of food that you put in your wife’s mouth. 7 

H> [Sa‘d went on to say], “I said: 'Oh, Apostle of God, shall I be left behind 
my companions?' 

I> He said, 'You will increase in rank and stature for each and every 
deed that you do, after I am gone, as long as you seek the 
pleasure of God through it. 

J> And, perhaps you will be left behind 8 so that some people might benefit 
from you while other people be afflicted by you. 

Thus, Bayhaqi mentions version 12 in this truncated form to point out that the 
phrasing of elements G, I and J, in version 11 are different from the phrasing in version 
12. Perhaps he is also referring to the fact that the words used in version 12 are the usual 
ones. Additionally, he wants to point out that version 11 is missing element I, which is 


^The arabic is: Innaka la allaka an tu'jara 'ala jomii nafaqatika _ 

7 The difference is not quite evident in the translation. The text here is: Innaka lan tunfiqa 
nafaqatan ilia ujirta fihi .... 

8 Again the difference is difficult to translate. The words in version 11 are: Innaka la allaka an 
tabqa ..., where in version 12 they are: Wa la allaka an tukhallafa. 



present in version 12. I would consider this type of abbreviation to be abbreviation for 
“comparative purposes.” 

Another motive for abbreviation is one of context. This is where an author is 
discussing an issue in which some portion of the hadith figures. In such a situation he will 
sometimes give some or all of the isnad of the hadith of Sa‘d, and simply refer to the hadith 
as, for example, “the hadith of Sa‘d regarding bequest.” 9 Of course, this is the same 
motive which leads to the type of versions which I have called “thematic truncations.” For 
the purposes of this study, I will reserve the term “explicit abbreviation” for those hadiths 
where the abbreviation is explicit. This would be in cases where the words the author uses 
to refer to the hadith make it clear that he is aware that more of the hadith exists. I will use 
the term “thematic truncation” to refer to those hadiths where I will argue the narrator of the 
hadith was aware of a fuller version, but to substantiate this I have to go beyond the explicit 
words of the hadith. 

b.Themes and Organization: (2) Zuhri vs. Other Students of ‘Amir 

A look at the representation of those versions of the ‘Amir b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d b. Abi 
Waqqas hadiths which are related through students of ‘Amir other than Zuhri (vers. 40-53 
in figure 18) shows that a few specific elements are rather frequently “missing.” Elements 
C, D, G, I, and K through M are omitted consistently enough to warrant a brief 
comparison of the Zuhri--‘Amir-Sa‘d versions with the other ‘Amir--Sa‘d versions. 

The versions of Sa‘d b. Ibrahim, Hashim b. Hashim and Bukayr b. Mismar are 
sufficiently similar in their treatment of the bequest theme that I will treat them along with 
the hadiths of Zuhri--‘Amir in the following section, “The Bequest Theme”. In presenting 
the emigration theme, however, the versions of Hashim b. Hashim and Bukayr b. Mismar 
are sufficiently different from the versions of Sa‘d b. Ibrahim to warrant separate 
discussion. Thus, in the section on “The Emigration Theme” I will consider first the 
“Thawri—Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir Hadiths,” and then the “Hashim b. Hashim, Bukayr b 
Mis mar-‘Amir Hadiths.” 

I will divide this comparison according to the way the two main themes, the bequest 
theme and the emigration theme, are presented in these hadiths. 


9 “Hadith al-wasiyya,” as, for example, Ibn Hajar refers to ii in version 109 (Usd). 
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' a. The Bequest Theme 

In the Zuhri—‘Amir hadiths the bequest theme is presented in C through G: 

C> .. I have much wealth 

D> and only my daughter will inherit from me. 

E> May I give away two thirds of my wealth as alms?” He replied: “No.” I said: 
“May I give away half of it as alms?” He said: “No, one third, and one third 
is a lot. 

F> Leaving your heirs rich is better than leaving them destitute, begging from 
others. 

G> And you will be rewarded for whatever expense you incur even for the morsel 
of food that you put in your wife's mouth.” 

Elements C and D constitute Sa'd’s reason for asking permission to dispense of 
much of his wealth. Element E is the body of the bequest theme, consisting of Sa‘d’s 
request and the Prophet’s denial. Element F is the Prophet’s reason for the denial, while 
element G is a consolation to Sa‘d that he does not need to do anything extravagent to gain 
God’s pleasure-he will be rewarded even for the morsel of food he put in his wife’s 
mouth. 

Of the hadiths of ‘Amir--Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas which are related through narrators 
other than Zuhri (vers. 46 through 62), only version 52 contains element C, Sa‘d’s 
statement that he has much wealth. In the hadiths of Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-*Amir (vers. 46 
through 58), element D, the mention of the daughter, is present only in version 54. But 
here, too, it is not Sa‘d who mentions this, rather an anonymous narrator says, at the end 
of the hadith, “and at that time, he had but one daughter.” Version 61, the sole Bukayr b. 
Mismar-‘Amir hadith I have found, does not mention the daughter either. However, the 
two Hashim b. Hashim--‘Amir hadiths do mention the daughter. 

Element F is present in all but version 60, one of the two Hashim b. Hashim- 
‘Amir hadiths. As for element G, neither the Hashim b. Hashim--‘Amir hadiths (vers. 59 
and 60) contain it, nor the Bukayr b. Mismar-‘Amir hadith (ver. 61). However, it does 
appear in the ten Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths which are not explicit abbreviations. 

To summarize, then, the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths are distinguished from other hadiths 
from ‘Amir in the consistendy “full” presentation of the bequest theme. The Zuhri-‘Amir 
versions build up to the main portion of the bequest theme, element E, with two excuses 
for Sa‘d’s request: that he is rich, and that he has only one daughter. Then, the denied 
request of element E is followed by a sentence explaining the reason for the Prophet’s 
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denial (element F) and a consolation for Sa‘d that God might have much more to reward 
him for than he had been counting on (element G). 

Of the versions reported by students of ‘Amir other than Zuhri, except for version 
52, none of the other versions report Sa‘d as saying that he is rich. Neither Sa‘d b. 
Ibrahim (vers. 46 through 58) nor Bukayr b. Mismar (ver. 61) report Sa‘d as prefacing his 
request to bequeath with the statement that he had only one daughter. The versions of 
Hashim b. Hashim (59 and 60) do agree with the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths in that Sa‘d 
mentions his having only one daughter as a preface to his request to bequeath. Element F, 
the Prophet’s reason for denying Sa'd’s request, is maintained in almost all the versions. 
Most of the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim versions contain the “consolation” (element G), but the Bukayr 
b. Mismar hadith, and the Hashim b. Hashim hadiths omit it. 


b. The Emigration Theme 

It is worth noting that all the Zuhri-‘Amir versions assume that the audience is 
familiar with the notion that it is not a good thing that someone who had emigrated from 
Mecca should die there. This notion can be deduced from the text, but nowhere is it made 
explicit. Thus, in the Sufyan-Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths (vers. 1 through 14), the text of this 
portion of the hadith is as follows: 

H> I [Sa‘d] said: “Oh, Apostle of God, shall I be left behind in my emigration?” 

I> He [the Prophet] said, “You will increase in rank and stature for each and every 
deed that you do, after I am gone, as long as you seek the pleasure of God 
through it. 

J> And, perhaps you will be left behind so that some people might benefit from you 
while other people be afflicted by you. 

K> O God, complete the emigration of my Companions and do not send them back 
on their heels. 

L> But Sa‘d b. Khawla is the wretched one.” 

M> He [an unspecified narrator] said, “The Messenger of God regretted that he 
[i.e Sa‘d b. Khawla] had died in Mecca.” 

To the uninitiated, Sa‘d’s fear of “being left behind” in his emigration and the 
Prophet’s prayer that his companions’ emigrations be “completed” do not translate into an 
understanding that death in Mecca is undesirable for an emigrant. 10 Perhaps this is why a 
narrator adds element M after the mention of Sa‘d b. Khawla: these two elements provide 


10 In this analysis of the emigration theme in the Sufyan-Zuhri-'Amir hadiths, I am relying on 
the wording of this section in most of the versions of this hadith. Version 11 constitutes an exception, 
since in that version Sa‘d himself says: “I fear that I will die in a land from which I emigrated away.” 


the final clue which allows one to deduce that death in Mecca for an emigrant affects his 
emigration adversely. 

The issue is stated even more obliquely in the Ibrahim b. Sa‘d—Zuhri—‘Amir (vers. 
15 through 19) hadiths and the Malik—Zuhri~‘Amir ones (vers. 22 through 32). 11 In these 
versions Sa'd’s question to the Prophet is: “Will I be left behind my companions?” 
Elements H through J provide no hint that the subject of this conversation is Sa‘d’s 
emigration. It seems that Sa‘d does not want to be left behind his companions, and the 
Prophet is consoling him by telling him that perhaps God will provide him a longer life in 
order that he may perform all the tasks of virtue that he wishes to perform for God’s 
pleasure. Reading the hadith in this way, elements K through M come up rather abruptly. 
All of a sudden the Prophet prays for the emigrations of his companions, expresses grief 
over Sa‘d b. Khawla, and the narrator explains that the reason for the Prophet’s grief was 
that Sa’d b. Khawla had died in Mecca. 12 

The treatment of the emigration theme in the Thawri--Sa‘d b. Ibrahim--‘Amir 
hadiths is more explicit, but less powerful. These hadiths clearly state that it is a bad thing 
for someone who emigrates from a place to die there. On the other hand, this statement is 
not reported as part of the conversation between Sa‘d and the Prophet. In the depiction of 
the incident reported in the hadith itself then, neither Sa‘d nor the Prophet is directly 
described as being worried about the integrity of Sa‘d’s emigration. The Hashim b. 
Hashim hadiths return to the pattern of the Zuhri~‘Amir hadiths in assuming knowledge on 
the part of the audience. They are, however, more powerful, as they describe Sa‘d 
breaking into tears over this issue when the Prophet comes to visit him. The Bukayr b. 
Mismar hadith maintains this power and is explicit: Sa‘d asks the Prophet . .shall I die in 
the land from which I emigrated?” 

i. The Thawri--Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir Hadiths.— Moving beyond the Zuhri—‘Amir 
hadiths to the hadiths of other students of ‘Amir, though the three themes seem to be 
present in most hadiths, many of them are missing the same elements (see figure 18). 
Versions 40 through 53 are sufficiently different from the Zuhri—‘Amir versions that they 
warrant another presentation of a fairly “full” version to orient the reader towards the 


l*Ver. 20 in ihe Ibrahim b. Sa‘d-Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths is the exception where the words are 
ukhallafa diina hijrali. But this is presented through a joint isnad with Tayalisi relating the hadith from 
Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Salamah and other “scholars” (rijalun min ahli I- ‘ilmi). 

1 2 As the reader may note, this is a case where one could argue for a “growth” scenario in this 
hadith. It is possible that Sa'd’s simple statement of concern that he remain alive after his friends had all 
died was transformed into an expression of concern regarding the status of his emigration. 
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presentation of the three themes in these versions. To this end, I present the following 
translation of version 41, from Sa‘d b. Ibrahim--‘Amir b. Sa‘d--Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas: 


Hn—‘Abd al-Rahman--Sufyan--Sa‘d--‘Amir 

Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 

B> The Prophet came to him, 

A> to visit him while he was sick in Mecca, 

H*> and he disliked it that he 13 die in the land from which he had emigrated. 

* > Then, the Prophet said: “May God have mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra, may God 
have mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’.” 

D> And he [Sa‘d] had only a single daughter at the time. 

E> So he [Sa‘d] said, “O Messenger of God, may I bequeath all of my wealth?” 

He replied: “No.” 

He [Sa‘d] said: “What about a half?” 

He said: “No.” 

He [Sa‘d] said: “What about a third?” 

He said: “A third, and a third is a lot. 

F> Leaving your heirs well [provided for] is better for you than your leaving them 
destitute, begging others for what they have. 

G> Whatever you spend is charity, 14 even the morsel of food which you put in 
your wife’s mouth.” 

J> Perhaps God will raise you up [from this illness] so that some people might 
benefit from you while other people be afflicted by you. 

To facilitate comparison with the Zuhri--‘Amir b. Sa‘d--Sa‘d hadiths I have 
maintained the labels I used to analyze those hadiths. It is worth noting that element H, 
Sa‘d’s concern regarding his emigration was expressed somewhat differently in the Zuhri-- 
‘Amir versions. There Sa‘d was quoted expressing his worry that he would endanger his 
migration by dying in Mecca by asking the Prophet whether this would come about or not. 
Here it is the narrator, perhaps ‘Amir b. Sa‘d or even Sa‘d himself, who tells the reader 
that Sa‘d was worried about this. Or, on another reading, the narrator tells the reader that 
the Prophet did not like this sort of thing to happen. I shall return to the implications of the 
two readings later, 15 for the moment I note the difference between this expression of Sa‘d’s 
concerns and the previous expression in the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths by marking this sentence 
as element H*. Additionally there is the completely new element of the prayer for Sa‘d b. 
‘Afra’. This I have simply labelled with an asterisk. 


13 The references of the pronouns are not clear in ihe Arabic text here. It could be translated to 
mean that the Prophet disliked that anyone die in the land from which he had emigrated, or it could be 
interpreted as saying that Sa'd disliked that he, himself, die in the land away from which he had emigrated. 

14 The word used is sadaqa. 

15 Pages 163-4. 



The schematization of the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim--‘Amir d. Sa‘d hadiths (vers. 40-49) in 
figure 18 shows that the emigration theme, elements H-M in the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths, is 
quite underrepresented in these texts. All of these versions are missing elements I, K, L 
and M. Of the elements comprising the emigration concern in the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths, 
this leaves only H and J. 

Element J is the statement: “Perhaps God will raise you up [from this illness] so 
that some people might benefit from you while other people be afflicted by you.” When 
this statement is placed within the context of the bequest theme, as it is in these versions, it 
is easily read within the context of that theme: 

He said: “A third, and a third is a lot. 

Leaving your heirs well (provided for] is better_ 

Whatever you spend is charity, even the morsel_ 

Perhaps God will raise you up [from this illness] so that some people might benefit 
from you while other people be afflicted by you. 

In this kind of presentation, element J becomes simply a second consolation for 
Sa‘d after the Prophet denies him his request to bequeath much of his wealth. Thus, the 
only signal left for the emigration theme is element H*, Sa'd’s question to the Prophet 
regarding whether he would be “left behind” in his emigration. 

Element H*, too, is presented in a different manner. In its clearest statement, the 
concern that an emigrant not die in Mecca is presented as an explicit statement of one of the 
narrators, “The Prophet disliked it that an individual die in the land from which he had 
emigrated.” In some versions this is followed by the only direct quotation of Sa‘d or the 
Prophet that might have to do with emigration in all these versions. This is the statement of 
the Prophet “May God have mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’.” Typically the presentation of the 
emigration theme in the text of the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim--‘Amir b. Sa‘d-Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas 
hadiths is as follows: 

B> The Prophet came to him, 

A> to visit him while he was sick in Mecca, 

H*> and he disliked it that he die in the land from which he had emigrated. 

*> Then, the Prophet said: “May God have mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra, may God 
have mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’.” 

D> And he [Sa‘d] had only a single daughter at the time. 

E> So he [Sa‘d] said, “O Messenger of God, may I bequeath_” 

The pronominal references in the sentence “he disliked it that he die in the land.. 
are somewhat obscure. However, in versions 43, 45 and 49, the hadith begins in the first 
person-Sa‘d is quoted as saying: 
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The Prophet came to visit me 

while I was sick in Mecca, 

and he disliked it that an individual die in the land from which he had emigrated. 

In these three versions it is permissible to substitute “an individual” for the general 
pronoun “he” since the shift from the first person in A and B, to the third person in H* 
makes it clear that Sa‘d is speaking of the Prophet’s preferences. Thus, the phrase H*, can 
be assimilated to the family of the many Prophetic dicta of the form “The Prophet disliked 
that ..(kana rasulu llahi yakrahu an ...). In this way, the mystery surrounding Sa‘d’s 
question in the Zuhri—‘Amir hadiths is eliminated. 

However, in the other versions which contain this phrase (vers. 40-42) this portion 
of the hadith is narrated in the third person. Thus, these versions leave open the possibility 
that here, as in the Zuhri--* Amir hadiths, it is Sa‘d to whom the concern with emigration is 
being attributed initially. 

The phrase H* occurs in all but two of the full and nearly-full versions of the Sa‘d 
b. Ibrahim hadiths. However, there seems to be an ambivalence among Thawri’s students 
regarding this one sentence. Of the five students relating full and nearly full version of the 
hadith from Thawri (see figure 18), ‘Abd al-Rahman (ver. 41, 42) mentions H* in the 
ambiguous manner; Abu Nu‘aym (ver. 43) and Ibn Sa‘d (ver. 49) mention it in the manner 
which makes it clear that the subject of the statement is the Prophet’s dislike; Waki* (ver. 
48) has the abbreviated reference (“. . . and Sa‘d mentioned emigration . . .”); while 
Muhammad b. Kathir (ver. 46) does not have the sentence at all. 16 Though Muslim 
abbreviates version 47, he notes that this version contains H*. ‘Ubaydullah b. Musa is 
only one of Baghawi’s teachers in the joint chain of transmission of version 45, so 
Baghawi’s version provides no help in attempting to deduce how he narrated the hadith. 
Thus, two of Thawri’s students present H* in the ambiguous manner, two present it in the 
explicit manner, one abbreviates it, and one omits it. 

The presentation of the emigration theme in the Thawri—Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir 
hadiths then, is limited to at most two statements. The first is the sentence regarding the 
undesirability of dying in the land from which one had emigrated-attributed either to Sa‘d 
himself as he relates the hadith, or to some narrator who mentions this fact as the 


16 Version 46 simply does not have the phrase, while version 48 contains only an abbreviated 
reference to H*. This version begins with mention of the Prophet's visiting Sa‘d while he was ill in Mecca, 
and then moves directly to the bequest theme containing elements E, F, and G. Then a narrator states, “And 
he [Sa‘d] had only a single daughter at the time.” Then, the final portion of the hadith is as follows: 

H**. Then Sa‘d mentioned emigration. 

*. So the Prophet said, "May God have mercy on ibn ‘ Afra’, 

J. and perhaps God will raise you up [from this illness] so that some people might benefit from 
you while other people be afflicted by you. 


background to the hadith. The second sentence is the enigmatic lament of the Prophet over 
Sa‘d b. Khawla: “May God have mercy on Sa‘d b. Khawla.” 

It is not clear who this Sa‘d b. Khawla is. 17 Ibn Hajar discusses various possible 
identifications but concludes in the end that this is most probably an error in the 
transmission of this hadith. 18 The “‘Afra’” whose name occurs in the biographical 
dictionaries is the mother of Mu‘adh, Mu'awwadh and ‘Awf b. al-Harith. 19 Neither their 
relationship to anything being mentioned in the text is clear, nor is any of them ever 
referrred to as “Sa‘d.” 

The advantage of looking at these texts in conjunction with their isnads is that the 
occurence of a phrase like this can be traced to a specific narrator-in this case, Sufyan al- 
Thawri or, perhaps, his teacher Sa‘d b. Ibrahim. 20 Thus, although this phrase occurs in 
four different texts, the fact that all these texts are recorded through Thawri--Sa‘d b. 
Ibrahim suggests that the source of this sentence is probably one individual. 

I am inclined to use the fact that this phrase occurs in only the Thawri-Sa‘d b. 
Ibrahim versions to suggest that this phrase is an error. It is possible that the lakinna l- 
ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata (“but the unfortunate one is Sa‘d b. Khawla”) of the Zuhri— 
‘Amir hadiths is showing up here transformed into yarhamu llahu sa‘da bna 'afra' (“may 
God have mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’”). The change from the statement that a certain person 
is unfortunate to a prayer for God’s mercy for him is not very problematic: the manner of 
expression of most of the themes in the hadith undergoes this degree of transformation 
when comparing across families. The abrupt nature of the mention of Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’ here 
is also parrallel to the abrupt mention of Sa'd b. Khawla in the Zuhri-*Amir hadiths. 21 


17 Both Speight and Powers have interpreted the prayer for Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’ as being a prayer for 
healing-and thus, they have read this to mean that the Prophet was praying for Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas’ 
healing, referring to him as Sa'd b. ‘Afra’. I would point out that the words of the prayer “May God have 
mercy on Sa‘d b. ‘Afra,” do not go along with this intepretation. Whoever “Sa‘d b. Khawla” is, he 
certainly is not Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. 

18 Ibn Hajar, Fath. 5:364-5. 

19 See, for example, Ibn Hajar’s al-lsabafi tamviz ai-sahaba (Cairo: Matba’at Mustafa Muhammad, 
1939) 4:353. 

20 It is here that even a single text from the Mis‘ar-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim chain would have been 
helpful: quite possibly it would have provided a clue to whether the use of this sentence in this hadith 
should be ascribed to Sufyan al-Thawri or to his teacher, Sa'd b. Ibrahim. 

21 Admittedly, these arguments are not entirely convincing. Nevertheless, it seems to me that any 
attempt to explain this phrase should incorporate and explanation of why the mention of this Sa'd b. ‘Afra’ 
is limited to the Thawri-Zuhri-'Amir hadiths. One is tempted to suggest, for example, that there might 
have been an emigrant by this name and the Prophet mentions him by association. On the other hand, the 
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Another scenario to interpret this mention of Sa‘d b. Khawla would be to suggest 
that this is an archaic portion of the hadith which is a survival from an older layer. That the 
biographical dictionaries have nothing to say about him, according to this scenario, would 
be entirely understandable. According to this interpretation, the biographical dictionaries 
deal with hadith material after the considerable editing of the early hadith scholars. 

What militates against such an understanding of the Sa'd b. Khawla reference is 
that the emigration theme is severely underrepresented in them. In this respect, if the 
emigration theme is seen as the reflection of an archaic concern, the brevity of the reference 
to the emigration concern ought to be tied in to extensive editing. Assuming that the 
extensive editing which this scenario relies on did actually take place, it would be much 
more surprising to find an “archaic element” in precisely those hadiths which show the 
most evidence of such editing. Thus, the alternative view, that the mention of Sa'd b. 
‘Afra’ here is actually a mistake of a transmitter, seems more plausible. 

Finally, it is important to note that in these hadiths, versions 46 through 58, since 
the emigration theme has been boiled down to at most two phrases, it becomes difficult to 
speak of versions which are abbreviated in the emigration portion of the hadith. Thus, the 
difference between version 46 or 51, and version 47 is that versions 46 and 51 do not 
contain the phrase regarding Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’. However, if I was to stick to my plan of 
defining “full,” “nearly full,” and ‘truncated” versions in terms of the outline I began with, 
I would have to classify versions 46 and 51 as “nearly full,” while version 52 would 
qualify as a “truncated” version since it contains no reference to the emigration theme. The 
fact that the difference between versions 46 and 51, and version 52 is the presence or 
absence of a single phrase should serve to indicate that the outline is no longer very 
relevant 

ii. The Hashim, Bukayr, Jarir-'Amir hadiths.- A new outline for the Thawri- 
Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths would have the following form: 

THE VISIT 

B> The Prophet's visit 
A> Its circumstances 

Sa'd was ill ' 

in Mecca 

THE EMIGRATION QUESTION 


isnads, at least, give no evidence that the mention of Sa'd b. ‘Afra’s should be seen as going back very 
much farther than al-Thawri. But naturally, the absence of evidence cannot be taken as evidence for 
absence. Thus, although one could speculate on various reasons for the presence of this phrase, 1 have not 
yet found evidence to propose a solution which would be any more than speculation. 



H*> and disliked the prospect of dying in Mecca. 

*> The Prophet said: “May God have mercy on Sa'd b. 'Afra 
THE QUESTION OF THE BEQUEST 

D> That he had only one daughter at the time. 

E> Conversation on amount of bequest. 

F> The Prophet's reason for not giving him permission (Better you leave your heirs 
rich than to leave them paupers.) 

G> Consolation (Whatever you spend will be considered a good deed.) 

EPILOGUE 

J> Prediction/consolation for Sa‘d that he would survive the illness. 

The two Hashim b. Hashim hadiths (vers. 59 and 60) and the Bukayr b. Mismar 
hadith (ver. 61) follow the pattern of the Thawri—Sa‘d b. Ibrahim- 4 Amir hadiths in that the 
emigration theme is dealt with first, somewhat briefly, before the hadith moves on to the 
bequest theme. The hadith of Jarir b. Hazim (62), on the other hand, consists exclusively 
of the bequest theme. 

Except for the difference of a preposition or two, the two Hashim b. Hashim 
hadiths are identical: 

A> Maridtu 
B> fa- ‘adani l-nabiyyu 
H***> fa-qultu: “Ya rasula llahi, ud‘u 11 aha 
an layaruddani 'ala aqibi," 

J> Qala: “La 'alia llaha yarfa 'uka wayanfa 'u 
bika nasan ” 

E’> Qultu: "Uridu an usiya, 

D> wa innama li bnatun .” 

E> fa-qultu: “Osibi-l-nifi?” 

Qala: “Al-nisfu kathirun." 

Qultu: “Fa-l-thulthu?” 

Qala: “Al-thulthu, wa al-thulthu kathirun -- 
aw, kabirun." 

Qala: fa-awsa al-nasu bi -l-t halt hi. fa-jaza 
lahum dhalika. 


H*, the expression of concern over the endangered emigration, has been 
transformed yet again. Now it is a request that the Prophet pray regarding this. Finally, 
the conversation regarding the bequests is provided a context: someone states explicitly that 
as a result of this conversation people felt justified to bequeath a third of their estates. 

Perhaps the most forceful depiction of the concern with emigration is in the Bukayr 
b. Mismar—‘Amir hadith: 


A> I fell iU 

B> so the Prophet #, came to visit me. 
H***> So, I said: “O Messenger of God, 
pray to God that He not turn me back on 
my heels.” 

J> He replied: “Perhaps God may lift you 
up and help people with you.” 

E’> I said “I would like to bequeath, 

D> And I have but a daughter.” 

E> So I said: “May I bequeath a half?” 

He said: “A half is a lot.” 

I said: “A third, then?” 

He said: “A third, and a third is a lot” - or, 
“[a] large [amount].” 

He said: So people made bequests of a 
third, and this was allowed them. 
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A> Annahu ishtaka bi makkata 
B >fa-ja'ahu rasulu llahi 
H***> fa-lamma ra 'ahu sa ‘dun baka, 
wa qala: "Ya rosula llahi, amutu bi-l-ardi 
llati bajartu minha?" 

J*> Qala: "La, in shad llahu .” 

E> Wa qala, "Ya rosula llahi, usibi-mali 
kullihir 
Qala: "Li." 

Qala: "Fa-nitfuku?” 

Qala: "Li." 

Qala: "Fa-thulthuhu?” 

Qala rasulu llahi €£.; “Al-thulthu, wa al- 
thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an tatruka banika aghniyi ‘a 
khayrun min an tatrukahum ‘ilatan 
yatakaffafuna l-nasa. 


A> He fell ill in Mecca 
B> so the Propheti&came to visit him. 
H***> When Sa‘d saw him, he broke out 
in tears, and said “0 Messenger of God, 
shall I die in the land from which I 
emigrated? 

J> He replied “No, God willing.” 

E> And he said, “O Messenger of God, 
May I bequeath all my wealth?” 

He said, “No.” 

He said: “A half of it, then?” 

He said: “No.” 

He said: “A third of it, then?” 

The Messenger of God 4ft, said: “A third 
and a third is a lot” 

F> Leaving your heirs wealthy is better 
than leaving them destitute, having to beg 
from others. 


Perhaps in line with the forceful presentation of Sa‘d’s concern, the Prophet’s 
reply, too, is unambiguous. The “veiled prophecy” is here a simple statement, “No, God 
willing.” 
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2. The Hadiths of the “three children of Sa‘d” (vers. 63-71) 

In one of the versions of the hadith of Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Himyari- 
three children of Sa‘d—Sa‘d, one of the “three children” is identified as ‘Amir. If this is a 
reliable identification there would be some degree of agreement between the content of the 
hadiths of Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman-three children of Sa‘d, and the ‘Amir-Sa‘d 
hadiths. On two previous occasions, 22 I have noted points of similarity between the 
‘Amir—Sa‘d hadiths and the Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman hadiths. 

Muslim records the following version (ver. 65) of the Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman- 
-three children of Sa‘d hadith: 


A> Anna l-nabiyya dakhala 'ala sa 'din 
B> ya ‘oduhu bi-makkata, 

*> fa-baka. 

Qala: “Miyubkika?” 

H*> fa-qala: “Qad khashitu an amuta bi-l- 

ardi Uaiihajartu minha 

L*> kama mata sa 'du bnu khawla .” 

**> Fa-qala l-nabiyyu “Allahuma shfi 

sa ‘dan, allahuma sift sa'dan ” thalatha 
mirarin. 

G> Qala: “Ya rasula llahi, inna limHan 
kathiran, 

D> wa innamiyarithuni bnati, 

E> a-fa-usibi-malikullihi?” Qala: “La.” 
Qala: “Fa-bi-l-thulthayniT Qala: “Li.” 
Qala: “Fa-l-nisfuT' Qala: "Li” Qala: “Fa-l- 
thulthu?” Qala: “Al-thulthu, wa l-thulthu 
kathirun. 

G> Inna sadaqataka min malika sadaqatun, 
wa inna nafaqataka 'ala 'ayalika sadaqatun, 
wa inna ma ta kulu mra 'ataka min malika 
sadaqatun. 

F> Wa innaka an tada 'a ahlaka bi-khayrin - 
aw qala: bi- 'ayshin - khayrun min an 
tada 'ahum yatakaffafuna l-nasa,” wa qala 
bi-yadihi. 


A> The Prophet came to Sa‘d 
B> to visit him 23 while he was in Mecca, 

*> upon which Sa‘d broke out in tears. 

He said: “Why do you cry?” 

H*> He replied: “I have become afraid that 
I die in the land from which I emigrated 
L*> as Sa’d b. Khawla died” 

**> So the Prophet said: “O God, heal 
Sa‘d, O God heal Sa‘d,” three times. . 

C> He said: “O Messenger of God, I have a 
lot of wealth, 

D> and it is but my daughter who inherits 
from me, 

E> so may I bequeath all of my wealth?” 

He said: “No.” He said: “Two-thirds, 
then?” He said: “No.” He said: “A half, 
then?” He said: “No.” He said: “A thirds 
then?” He said: “A third, and a third is a 
lot. 

G> Your alms from your money are [truly] 
alms, and your expenditure on your 
dependents is alms, and what your wife 
consumes from your money is alms. 

F> And that you leave your family well 
[off] - or, he said: with a means of 
substitence - is better than that you you 
leave them having to beg from others,” and 
he motioned with his hand. 


22 Page 58 and page 69. 

23 Literally: “to pay him a sick-visic” 
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Versions 67 and 71 are explicit abbreviations. After recording the hadith of 
Muhammad b. Abi ‘Umar—‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Thaqafi (ver. 65), the hadith compiler, 
Muslim, presents the isnad of 67, quotes the initial words of the hadith Marida sa'd bi 
makkata, fa-atahu rasvlullah 4£, ya'uduhu and then says bi nahwi hadithi l-thaqafi (“like 
the hadith of al-Thaqafi). Similarly, Muslim relates the isnad of 71, mentions the same first 
few words of the hadith, and then says: bi mithli hadithi 'amr b. sa'id 'an humayd al- 
himyari (“like the hadith of ‘Amr b. Sa‘id from Humayd al-Himyari”). 

I would classify version 70 as a thematic truncation. Tabari quotes the hadith in his 
discussion of the meaning of the word kalala. He argues that kalala refers not to the 
deceased, but to the heir of the deceased. To prove this point, he quotes the hadith of 
Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman in the following form: 


A> Marida sa 'dun bi-makkata, 

B> fa-atahu rasulu llahi 2$, ya 'uduhu, 

O fa-qala: “Ya rasula Haiti, limalun 
kathirun, 

D> wa laysa liwmthun ilia kalalatan, 

E*> fa- usi bi-mali kullihi?" 

Qala: "Li ” 


A> Sa'd fell ill in Mecca, 

B> so the Messenger of God &, came to 
visit him, 

C> So he said to him: “O Messenger of 
God, I leave a lot of wealth, 

D> and it is but a kalala who inherits from 
me, 

E> may I bequeath all of my wealth? 

He said: “No.” 


Elements H*, L*, and **, are missing from between the introduction (A and B) 
and the bequest portion (C, D and E) where they occur in all the hadiths of Humayd 
(except, of course, the explicit abbreviations). Similarly, the hadith ends in the middle of 
element E, while all the hadiths of Humayd have the complete conversation, followed by 
elements G and F. f 

Two of the three Ibn ‘Awn--‘Arar b. Sa‘id-Huymayd hadiths (vers. 68 and 70) 
contain the following interesting comment at the beginning: 


We were with Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
in the slave market when he got up from 
among us. Then he returned to us and said, 
“This is the last of three of the children of 

Sa‘d, all of whom narrated to me this hadith 

>» 

The third hadith of Ibn ‘Awn, version 69, begins with the phrase akhbarani 
thalathatu nafarin min waladsa'd, hadita ahaduhum (ya'ni ‘amir b. sa'd) “Three of the 
children of Sa'd, and this is one of them (referring to ‘Amir b. Sa‘d), related to me ... 



Kunnama'a humaydibni ‘a bdi l-rahmin ft 
suqi l-raqiq,fa-qama min ‘indina thumma 
raja ‘a ilayna, fa-qala hadita akhiru 
tiialathatin min banisa ‘din kulluhum qad 
haddathani hadha l-hodith - 



Another interesting element in the three Ibn ‘Awn hadiths is that in the phrase “it is but my 
daughter who inherits from me,” the word kalala is used instead of “daughter.” 24 

The mention of Sa‘d crying upon the Prophet’s arrival (element *) is limited to the 
two hadiths of ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Thaqafi—Ayyub al-Sakhtiyani (vers. 65, 66). Other 
than this one element, and putting aside the thematic truncation (ver. 70) and the two 
explicit abbreviations (63,71), all the versions contain all the elements in the same order as 
in version 65 quoted above. Thus, the following outline is a fairly faithful rendition of the 
hadith of Humayd--three children of Sa‘d: 

THE VISIT 

B> The Prophet's visit 
The Prophet came to visit Sa'd 
A> Its circumstances 
while he was in Mecca 
THE EMIGRATION QUESTION 

*> upon which he broke out in tears .... 

H*> Sa‘d’s concern 
/ have become afraid that l die .... 

L*> as Sa'd b. Khawla died .... 
b> “O God, heal Sa'd .... 

THE QUESTION OF THE BEQUEST 
C> That Sa‘d had a lot of wealth 
D> That he had only one heir, a daughter 
E> The conversation on the amount of bequest 
G> Consolation: (Whatever you spend will be considered a good deed) 

F> The Prophet’s reason for not giving him permission: (Better you leave your heirs 
rich than to leave them paupers) 


3. The Hadiths of ‘A’islia bint Sa'd (vers. 92-97) 

The hadith of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d is recorded in the Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal 
(ver. 93) as follows: 


A> Qala sa 'dun: "Ishtakaytu shakwa li bi- 
makkata, 

B> fa-dakhala 'alayya rasvlu Haiti 4$, 
ya ‘vduni, 

C> Qala: "Qulta Ya rasula llahi, inniqod 
taraktu malan, 

D> wa laysa li ilia bnatun wahidatun, 


A> Sa‘d said: “I fell ill in Mecca, 

B> so the Messenger of God 4$, came to 
visit me.” 

C> Sa‘d said: “I said: O Messenger of God, 
I have left wealth, 

D> and I have but a single daughter. 


^Although there is considerable debate about what the word kalala means, one definition is that it 
is an heir who has neither parents nor offspring. 
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E> a-fa-vsibi-thulthay mall wa atruku laha 
l-thulthaf Qala: 'La.’" 

Qala: 'A-fa-usi bi-l-ni^i wa atruku laha I- 
nisfa?’ Qala': 'Li.’ 

Qala: 'A-fa-usibi-l-thulthi wa atruku laha /- 
thulthayn?’ 

Qala: 'Al-thulthu wa l-thulthu kathirun,' 
thalaiha mirarin. 

*> Qala: Fa-wada ‘a yadahu ‘ala jabhatihi, 
fa-masaha wajhi wa sadriwa batni, (sic) 

b> wa qala: ’Allihuma shfi sa ‘dan,wa 
atimma lahu hijratahu’ 

**>fa-ma ziltu yukhayyalu ilayya bi-anni 
ajidu barda yadihi ‘ala kabidi batta al-sa ‘a.” 


E> so may I bequeath two-thirds of my 
wealth and leave a third for her? He said: 
“No.” 

He said: “Then may I bequeath a half and 
leave a half for her?” He said: “No.” 

He said: “Then may I bequeath a third and 
leave two-thirds for her?” 

He said: “A third and a third is a lot,” three 
times. 

*> He said: “Then he put his hand on my 
forehead, and he wiped [it] over my face, 
and my chest and my stomach. 
b> and he said: “O God, heal Sa‘d, and 
complete his emigration for him.” 

**> And to this moment it seems to me as if 
I can feel the coolness of his hand.” 
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FIGURE 20: Thematic Truncation in the Hadiths of 'A’isha bint Sa'd 


In my analysis of the hadith of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d I am not at all on as sure a footing 
as I have been in any of the previous hadiths. I have been able to find a total of six hadiths 
of which three fit the criteria I have established for being called “thematic truncations.” One 
of these, version 92, is the account recorded by al-Dhahabi (d. 748) on the authority of 
Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Qattan (d. 197). This five hundred year gap in the isnad is something 
which would force a classical hadith scholar to consider this text to be a reference to a 





hadith and not a hadith itself. Since Dhahabi himself was a classical hadith scholar, one 
wonders how closely bound he felt to repeat the entire hadith as he knew it. 25 

Version 92 consists only of elements A, B, *, b, and **. Also, it is relevant to note 
that element b is simply a prayer that Sa‘d be healed; there is no mention of his emigration. 
I am inclined to consider this version a thematic truncation because versions 93 and 94, 
which are related through the same isnad, contain the hadith in full as quoted above. Also, 
by Dhahabi’s time the principle had become established among hadith scholars that it is 
permissible to subtract what one wishes from the text of a hadith when relating it (as long 
as the meaning of the portion quoted is not altered), although one may not add anything to 
it. 26 The alternative view of version 92 would be to suggest that perhaps it was a form of 
the hadith which had survived from a primitive layer. Versions 93 and 94 would then be 
seen as “elaborations” in which elements had been added on to the primitive versions to, 
perhaps, bring it in line with the more famous elaborate versions. 

What lends support to the possibility that version 92 is a truncated version of a full 
account is that versions 96 and 97 have texts which resemble version 92. Version 96 has 
all the elements of 92 except element **. Version 97 is exactly the same as version 92, 
except that the Prophet’s prayer is for Sa‘d’s healing and for the completion of his 
emigration. The one difference here is that version 95 is a full text which Bukhari records 
directly from Makki b. Ibrahim, while the texts of versions 96 and 97 are recorded by Abu 
Da’ud through Harun b. ‘Abdullah and by Ibn ‘Asakir through Ibrahim b. Ya‘qub, 
respectively. In other words, the existence of the full text is attested to in a version which 
would, on the evidence of the isnad, seem to have been recorded earlier than the briefer 
versions. 

1 

In any case, in one way of looking at it, there are either six hadiths of which three 
present the hadith of Sa‘d as being strictly limited to a hadith about a visit of the Prophet to 
a sick man, while the remaining three present it as a hadith about Sa‘d which includes the 
bequest concern, the emigration concern and this new element of a visit to a sick man, the 
'iyada (“sick visit”). If Dhahabi’s hadith is discounted, there are a total of five hadiths, of 


25 A hadith quoted with such a large portion of the initial part of the isnad missing is known as a 
ta'liq. Bukhari is famous for his use of ta'liq in his Sahih. And, as is stated in hadith manuals, in the 
absence of other indications, Bukhari is considered not to have been bound by his strict criteria of 
authenticity with regard to his use of ta'liq in his book (see, for example, 'Iraqi’s oi-Taqyid wa al-idah, pp. 
32-40). A ta iiq was considered something less than a hadith. Whether or not Bukhari himself subscribed 
to this view, by Dhahabi’s time this view of ta 'liq had certainly become established. Thus, Dhahabi 
himself would surely have had this attitude towards a ra 'liq. 

26 Later on in this chapter (pp. 181-2) 1 will return to this principle in my discussion of the 
attitude of classical scholars towards abbreviating the text of a hadith. 
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which two limit the text to one about 'iyada while three relate the full text of the emigration, 
the bequest and the ‘iyada. With reservations on these counts, then, I present an outline of 
the hadith of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d as follows: 


THE VISIT 

A> Its circumstances: Time, place, and fact of illness 
B> The Prophet's visit 
THE QUESTION OF THE BEQUEST 
C> That Sa‘d had a lot of wealth 
D> That he had only one heir, a daughter 
E> The conversation on the amount of bequest 
THE ‘IYADA ACCOUNT 

*> Prophet wipes his hands on Sa‘d: Medicinally (baraka) or diagnostically 

b> prayer for Sa‘d’s healing and hijra 

**> Sa‘d’s recollection of the coolness of the Prophet’s hand 


4. The Hadiths of‘Amr b. al-Qari (108-114) 

Ahmad b. Hanbal records (ver. 110) the hadith of ‘Amr b. al-Qari as follows: 


c> Anna rasvla llahi 4$, qadimafa-khallafa 
sa ‘dan maridan haythu kharaja ila hunayna, 
fa-lamma qadima min al-ji irranati 
mu ‘tamiran 

B>dakhala ‘alayhi 

A> wa huwa waji ‘un, maghlubun, 

Q> fa-qala: "Ya rasGla llahi, inna li makm 

D> wa inni vrathu kalalatan. 

E> A-fa-vsi bi-mali kullihi — aw atasaddaqu 
bihi?” "Qka: "Lai’ 

Qala: "A-fa-vsibi-thulthayhi?" Qala: "La." 

Qala:"A-fa-vsi bishatrihi?" Qala: "La." 

Qala: "A-fa-vsi bi thulthihi?" 

Qala: "Na ‘am, wa dhaka kathirun.” 

H> Qala: "Ay rasula llahi, amvtu bi-l-dari 
llati kharajtu minha muhajiron?" 

J> Qala: "Inni la-arjv an yarfa ‘aka llahufa- 
yanka u bika aqwaman wa yanfa ‘u bika 
akharina. 


c> The Prophet came [to Mecca] and he 
left Sa‘d behind as he went to Hunayn. 
Then when he returned from Ji‘irrana to do 
his ‘umra [“pilgrimage”], 

B> he went to him [i.e Sa‘d] 

A> while he [Sa‘d] was ill, overcome by it. 
O He said: “O Messenger of God, I have 
wealth, 

D> and I am being inherited from as a 
kalala, 

E> May I, then, bequeath all of my 
wealth?”- or, he said “ ... may give it out 
as alms?” He said: “No.” 

He [Sa‘d] said: “May I, then, bequeath 
two-thirds of it?” He said: “No.” 

He [Sa‘d] said: “May I, then, bequeath half 
of it?” He said: “No.” 

He [Sa‘d] said: “May I, then, bequeath a 
third of it?” 

He said: “Yes, and that is a lot.” 

H> He said: “O Messenger of God, will I 
die in the land which I left behind as an 
emgirant?” 

J> He said: “I hope that God will lift you 
up so that some people be afflicted by you 
and others benefit from you. 



d> Ya ‘amra bni l-qariin mala sa‘dun 
ba ‘di,fa-hahunafa-dfinhu, nahwa tariqi l- 
madinati." Wa ashara bi-yadihi hakadha. 


d> O ‘ Amr b. al-Qari, if Sa‘d dies after me, 
then bury him over there, in the direction of 
Madina.” And he [the Prophet] pointed with 
his hand, in this manner .... 


Although I have found seven “versions” of this hadith, they all share the same chain 
of narration down to about the first decades of the second century: ‘Affan (d. 119)— 
Wuhayb—‘Amr b. al-qari‘-his father—his grandfather. Also, both 108 and 109 are in the 
form of ta ‘liq. Both of these versions are mentioned in biographical dictionaries which 
attempt to list known companions 27 of the Prophet. With this as the topic, the authors will 
quote hadith material in an entry on an individual in order to support their argument that the 
individual should be considered a “companion” of the Prophet. The above hadith clearly 
indicates that ‘Amr b. al-Qari was present in the company of the Prophet, and thus qualifies 
as a companion. 
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FIGURE 21: Abbreviation in the Hadiths of ‘Amr b. al-Qari 
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Version 109 is quoted in Usd al-ghaba (Usd), and the author records the final 
portion of the isnad (‘Amr b. al-Qari-his father-his grandfather), mentions elements c, B, 
A and C, and then refers to the rest of the hadith with the words: wa dhakara baditha l- 
wasiyya bi-l-thuithi (“and he related the hadith of the bequest of a third”) 


27 Companionship of the Prophet, defined variously as having seen the Prophet or having spent 
time in his company, was seen as a sufficiently important distinction that there is a genre of literature 
which attempts to identify all the people who qualify for this distinction. Usd al-ghaba , and al-lsti'ab are 
two representatives of this genre. 
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Version 108 is from al-Isti'ab (1st) and while the isnad is truncated in the same 
manner as in version 109, the text is related in full. This text is complete when compared 
to version 110 which I have quoted in full above, as are all the other texts of this hadith 
except for version 112. 

Version 112 is an explicit abbreviation. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr refers to this hadith by 
saying that ‘“Affan b. Muslim has related this hadith on the authority of..and then he 
mentions the rest of the isnad. He records the text until the first “No” of the Prophet to 
Sa‘d’s request to bequeath all of his wealth. Then he refers to the remaining text with the 
words wa dhakara l-haditha (“and then he related the hadith”). 

The outline for this hadith is easy to make since the versions are quite homogenous. 
The only problem is that I do not know how much weight I can attach to this outline. The 
fact is that all the hadiths I have located are related through the ‘Affan—Wuhayb— ‘Amr b. 
al-Qari chain. 28 Thus, the “composite picture” of the hadith of ‘Amr b. al-Qari’s 
grandfather is really a composite picture of the hadith of ‘Affan. 

THE VISIT 

c> Elaborate circumstances 
B> The Prophet’s visit 
A> the fact of Sa‘d being ill 
THE QUESTION OF THE BEQUEST 
O That Sa‘d had a lot of wealth 
D> That he had only a kalala inheriting from him 
E> The conversation on the amount of bequest 
THE EMIGRATION QUESTION 

H> Sa‘d's concern (Will I die in the land from which I emigrated?) 

J> Veiled prediction that Sa‘d won't die in this illess. 

d> Instructions to ‘Amr b. al-Qari‘ to perform a symbolic burial on the road to Medina 


B. Group 2: “Topical” Hadiths 

Each of the groups of hadiths I will discuss in this section share the quality of 
focussing on a single one of the issues I have identified in the hadiths of Sa‘d. Thus, any 
one of them could serve as a “primitive” version out of which the later, more elaborate 
versions grew. 


28 Since versions 108 and 109 provide no explicit isnad from the compilers of the books they 
occur in, one must assume that the compilers were relying on the ‘ Affan-Wuhayb-* Amr b. al-Qari isnad. 
Or, to put it another way, since they have not provided a different isnad, a second isnad for these two hadiths 
is not available. 




1. Bequest Hadiths 

By far the most frequent issue which topical hadiths focus on is the issue of the 
bequest. The hadiths of Muhammad b. Sa‘d (vers. 88-91) and those of Hisham b. ‘Urwa 
(103-107) contain the most “generic” expression of the bequest concern. 

The hadiths of Muhammad b. Sa‘d are all narrated through the same chain of 
Hammam-Qatada-Yunus-Muhammad b. Sa‘d. The following version (ver. 88) could be 
taken as the template which all of them follow, with minor variations. On the other hand, 
this would be a template for “the hadith of Hammam” instead of for the “hadith of 
Muhammad b. Sa‘d”: 


B> Anna l-nabiyya dakhala 'alayhi 
A> bi-makkata wa huwa maridun, 

D> fa-qala: "Innahu laysa li ilia bnatun 
wabidatun, 

E>fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?" 

Fa-qala l-nabiyyu ilfc,: "La." Qala: "Fa-usi 
bi nisfthi?" Qala al-nabiyyu "La." Qala: 
"Fa-vsibi-thulthihi?" Qala: "Al-thulthu wa 
al-thulthu kabirun." 


B> The Prophet came to him 
A> in Mecca while he was ill, 

D> so he said: “I have but a single 
daughter, 

E> may I bequeath all of my wealth?” 
And the Prophet replied: “No.” 

He said: “May I, then, bequeath a half of 
it?” The Prophet said: “No.” 

He said: “May I, then, bequeath a third of 
it?” He said: “A third and a third is big.” 


Versions 89 and 90 follow the pattern of this hadith. Version 91 is an explicit 
abbreviation. 


The hadiths of Hisham b. ‘Urwa also have the problem of being related through a 
single isnad: Waki‘--Hisham b. ‘Urwa--his father-(‘A’isha)-Sa‘d. Thus, though the 
following hadith (ver. 104) can adequately serve as the model for all of these hadiths, it is 
really the model for the hadith of Waki‘: 


B,A> anna l-nabiyya ‘adahu fi 

maradihi, 

E> fa-qala: "YarasHlallahi, usf bi-mali 
kullihi? 

Qala: "La." Qala: “Fa-l-shatri?" Qala: 
"La." Qala: "Fa-l-thulthi?" Qala: "Al- 
thulthu, wa al-thulthu kathirun - aw 
kabirun." 


B,A> The Prophet #, visited him in his 
illness, 

E> so he said: “O Messenger of God, May 
I bequeath all of my wealth?” 

He said “No.” 

He said: “A half, then?” 

He said: “No.” 

He said: “A third, then?” 

He said: “A third and a third is a lot”--or, he 
said “big”. 


Version 106 is an explicit abbreviation, containing only the phrase: “The Prophet 
said to him [Sa‘d]: ‘A third and a third is a lot,’ regarding bequests.” Version 107 contains 
the additional phrase “That you leave your heirs wealthy is better than that you leave them 
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destitute, having to beg from people.” Versions 103 and 105 follow the pattern of the 
version quoted above with only minor variations in wording. 

The single version of the hadith of ‘Ata’ from Sa‘d (ver. 99) contains one notable 
item: upon Sa‘d’s final request to bequeath a third the Prophet remains silent instead of 
giving explicit consent. An anonymous narrator adds fa-mada bi-dhalika l-amru to make it 
clear that the Prophet’s silence constitutes an act of approval. 

The hadiths of Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami (vers. 81-87) from Sa‘d b. Abi 
Waqqas contain some interesting devices for emphasizing the importance of the bequest 
and the necessity for wisdom in one’s generosity. It is the Prophet himself who, upon 
coming to visit Sa‘d, asks him whether he has bequeathed. When Sa‘d replies that he has 
bequeathed all his wealth in the ways of charity prescribed by God, the Prophet tells him 
not to do so, until he finally get permission to bequeath a third to charity. Version 84 can 
serve as the typical form of the hadiths of Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami: 


B> Maridtu 
A >fa- ‘adani l-nabiyyu 
E> Fa-qala li: “Awsayta?" 

Qultu: "Na am.” 

Qala: "Bi-kom?" 

Qultu: "Bi-mMi kullihi fi sabili 11 alii wa l- 
fuqara'i.” 

Fa-qala li: "Osi bi-l- 'ushri.” 

Qala: qultu: "Yarasula llafti, innamali 
kathirm. wa ‘ayali aghniya u." 

Qala: "Fa-lam yazil yunaqisuni wa 
unaqisuhu." Qala: "Osi bi-l-thulthi, wa l- 
thulthu kathirun.” 


B> “I became ill, 

A> so the Prophet came to visit me 
E> and he said: ‘Have you bequeathed?’ 

I said: ‘Yes.’ 

He said: ‘How much?’ 

I said: ‘All my wealth in the path of God 
and [for} the poor.’ 

He said to me: ‘Bequeath a tenth.’ 

[He said]: ‘‘I said: ‘O Messenger of God, I 
have a lot of wealth, and my dependents are 
wealthy.”’ 

[He said:] “So he kept bargaining with me 
and I kept bargaining with him, [until] he 
said: ‘Bequeath a third and a third is a lot.’” 


The resolution to the problem of the manner in which Sa‘d descends from “all his 
wealth” to “a third” is also notable: an indefinite bargaining is substituted for the usual 
progression from a whole to two thirds, or a half, etc. 


Version 87 is an explicit abbreviation. After the Prophet suggests that Sa‘d 
bequeath a tenth, the rest of the hadith is referred to with the words: wa dhakara l-badith 
(“and he related the [entire] hadith”). This is especially unfortunate because this is the only 
version of a hadith of Sa‘d other than the ‘A’siha bint Sa‘d hadiths, where the portion that 


would be left over after Sa‘d’s bequest is specified. Thus, the last sentence in the portion 
recorded of this version is: 


Qala:Osi bi-l- 'ushri wa -truk sa 'irahu li- He [the Prophet] said: “Bequeath a tenth 
warathatika -” and leave all [the rest] of it for you heirs.” 
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The hadiths of Mus'ab b. Sa‘d (vers. 72-80) are notable in that the bequest portion 
of the hadith of Sa‘d is mentioned in an entirely different context. These hadiths are 
introduced by Sa'd’s claim that four Qur’anic verses were revealed about him. With each 
of three verses which he quotes, he mentions an incident which serves as the sabab al- 
nuzul (“circumstance of revelation”) for that verse. Finally, he mentions that the “bequest 
verse” was revealed about him, and relates the bequest portion of the hadith being 
discussed here. Version 72 is representative of this group of hadiths: 






Qala: “Nuzilatfiyya arba 'u iyatin." 

Qala: "Halafat ummi an la tat ‘ama ta 'aman 
wa la tashraba sharaban hatia akfura bi- 
muhammadin 

Qala: “Fa-kmna idha aradna an nut 'imaha 
akhadhna ‘udanfa-adkhalna fifiha l-ta 'ama 
wa l-sharaba. Fa-nazalatfiyya hadhihi l- 
aya: ‘wa wassayna l-insana bi-walidayhi ila 
qawlihi: ‘wa in jahadaka li tushrika bi-ma 
laysa laka bihi 'ilmun 

(pa/a; “Wa kunna 'ala sharabinfa-tqfakhorna 
fa-fakhartu rajulan min al-ansari,fa-rafa a 
bi-luhayy jamalin,fa-daraba bihi anfi.fa- 
fazarahu" 

Qala: “Fa-kana anfu sa ‘din mafzuran." 

Qala: "Fa-nazala fiyya tahrimu l-khamti." 

Qala: “Wa asabtu sayfan yawma badrin fa- 
ataytu bihi l-nabiyya fa-qultu, ‘ya 
nabiyya llahi, naffilnihi.’ Fa-qala: ‘Da'hu."’ 
Qala: “Qultu: ‘La taj'alman lahughina'an 
ka-mon lighina 'a lahu.' Qala: ‘Da 'hu.' Fa- 
nazalat: 'Yas’almaka 'anil-anfali.'” 


Qala: “Wa nazalat fiyya ayat al-wasyyati.” 


[Sa'di Said: “Four verses were revealed 
about me” 

He said: “My mother took an oath that she 
wouldn’t eat any food or drink anything 
until I denied Muhammad 
He said: “So when we wanted to feed her 
we would take a stick and force the food 
and the drink. So this aya was revealed: 
‘And we commend to man [that he be good 
to] his parents .,.to His words: ‘and if 
they try to get you to associate with Me that 
which you do not know 
He said: “And we were drinking, and we 
began to boast. So I outboasted one of the 
Helpers. He picked up a jawbone of a 
camel and hit my nose with it, and he broke 
my nose.” 

He [some narrator] said: “And Saji’s nose 
was [indeed] broken.” 

He [Sa‘d] said: “So the prohibition of drink 
was revealed about me.” 

He said: “I found a sword in the battle of 
Badr so I brought it to the Prophet tSfc, and I 
said, ‘O Prophet of God, give it to me as a 
gift’ He said: ‘Leave it.”’ 

He said: “I said: ‘Don’t treat someone who 
has ability as you would someone who 
doesn’t.’ He said: ‘Leave it.’” So, [the 
aya] was revealed: ‘They ask you regarding 
the gifts ... 

He said: “And the verse of bequests was 
revealed about me.” 


2. The “Sick Visit” Hadiths: Mujahid (100-101) 

The hadiths of Mujahid have a close affinity with the hadiths of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d 
since both sets of hadith bring the 'iyada (“sick-visit”) aspect of the incident to the fore. 
Thus, in the ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d hadiths the Prophet shows his concern for the sick person by 
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praying for his recovery, suggests medication and passes his hand over him diagnostically, 
or to provide him baraka , or perhaps in commiseration. 

The two versions of of the hadith of Mujahid—Sa‘d share the same final portion of 
the isnad: Sufyan—Ibn Abi Najih-Mujahid—Sa‘d. The hadith as recorded by Ibn Sa‘d 
(ver. 101) is as follows: 


AJi> Maridtufa-atanirasvlu llahi Ofc, 
ya vduni 

*> fa-wada'a yadahu bayna thadyayya 
*> fa-wajadtu bardaha ‘ala fu Mi, 

*> thumma qala: "Innaka rajulun maf'udun. 
Fa ti l-haritha bna kaladata, akha thaqifin, 
fa-innahv rajulun yatatabbabu. Fa-murhu 
fal-ya 'khudh saba 'a tamaratin min ‘ajwati l- 
madinati fa-l-yalja 'hunna bi-nawahunna 
thumma l-yaluddaka bihinna." 


A,B> I fell ill so the Messenger of God 
came to me 

*> and he put his hand on my chest 
*> and I felt its coolness on my heart 
*> then he said: “You have an ailment of 
the heart. Go to Harith b. al-Kalada, the 
Thaqifite, as he is a physician. Tell him 
that he should take seven dates, of the 'ajwa 
of Medina, then he should crush them along 
with the seeds and he should treat you with 
them.” 


Version 100, recorded by Abu Da’ud is much the same. The difference from the 
treatment of the ‘iyada theme in the hadith of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d is that the prayer for 
recovery is not mentioned, and there is mention only of the Prophet passing his hand on 
Sa'd’s chest. 


3. The Emigration Hadith: Ibn Numayr (ver. 102) 

One version of the hadith of Sa'd which records nothing but the emigration theme is 
the version recorded by Tahawi from Yunus—Sufyan--Zuhri-‘Amir (ver. 5). 1 have 
included my discussion of that version with the remainder of the hadiths of Zuhri—‘Amir 
because it seems to fit in best with those hadiths. The only other version of the hadith of 
Sa'd which deals exclusively with the emigration theme is version 102, which Tabarani 
records in his al-Mujam al-kabir as follows: 


Sami ‘tu muhammada bna ‘abdillahi bni 
numayrin, wa qara a ‘alayya haditha 
subai ‘a anna zawjaha tuwuffiya,fa-qala: 
"zawjuha sa ‘du bnu khawlata, wa qala 
rasvlu Haiti ‘iyadatihi li-sa ‘di bni abi 
waqqasin fi hajjati l-wada‘i: " Allahumma 
mdi li-ashabi hijratahum , wa la 
taruddahum ‘ali a ‘qabihim, wa 
lakinna 1-ba‘isa sa'du bnu 
khawlata” rathi lahv rasvlu U&h 
an mita bi-makkata. 


I heard Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. 
Numayr when he had related to me the 
hadith of Subay‘a that her husband died .. 

., he [Ibn Numayr] said: “Her husband is 
Sa‘d b. Khawla, and the Messenger of God 
said, in his visit to Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas 
during the Farewell Pilgrimage: “O God, 
complete my companions’ emigration for 
them and do not turn them back on their 
heels. But the unfortunate one is Sa'd b. 
Khawla,” the Prophet lamented him, 
that he had died in Mecca. 



The portion of this account which is related as a hadith from Sa‘d (in bold) is 
exactly the same as this portion as it appears in the Zuhri—‘Amir versions of the hadith of 
Sa‘d. Sa‘d b. Khawla is also mentioned in the hadiths of the three children of Sa‘d. 
However, there it is mentioned in the middle of a conversation where Sa‘d prefaces his 
request for a prayer by expressing his fear that he might die in Mecca like Sa‘d b. Khawla. 
Thus, it seems resonable to propose that the hadith of Ibn Numayr is really a thematic 
truncation of the fuller version of the hadith as recorded in the Zuhri-'Amir versions. The 
wording of the text reported by Ibn Numayr, and the circumstances Tabarani provides as 
background to Ibn Numayr’s relating this hadith, both point to this hadith being a thematic 
truncation of the Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths. 


C. Abbreviation: Theoretical Considerations 
I believe the preceding analysis should have clearly demonstrated that abbreviation 
of longer texts did occur. Of course, each case where both a long, detailed version of a 
hadith and a short, simple version of the hadith is available has to be examined separately. 

The classical manuals of hadith criticism state that it is permissibleTor a hadith 
narrator to abbreviate a long hadith. 29 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi includes in his book, al - 
Kifaya, a “Chapter Mentioning Reports Regarding Those [Hadith Scholars] who 
Considered Abbreviating a Hadith Permissible, but did not Consider Adding to one 
Permissible”. 30 The Khatib follows this up with a “Chapter Regarding what has been 
Related with Respect to Dividing a Single Text up and Splitting it up into Various 
Sections”. 31 Essentially, the Khatib’s sources indicate that a hadith narrator is allowed 
such liberty with his texts, provided that he is sufficiently familiar with these texts that he 
does not end up modifying the meaning of the text by means of such operations. 32 

In the midst of this description of the permissability of abbreviation, the Khatib 
adds a very interesting warning. If a hadith narrator narrates a hadith to a student in its 


29 As always, it is not clear whether such a statement in a hadith manual is a description of fact 
based on an analysis of the sources, or whether it is a prescriptive statement based on what the author of the 
manual thinks is appropriate behaviour for the hadith narrator. 

20 Al-Kifaya 223-226. 

31 Ibid., 227-228. 


32 Incidentally, the Khatib mentions the following regarding Sufyan al-Thawri: “And Sufyan al- 
Thawri used to narrate abbreviated hadiths from people who had reponed those same hadiths in loto, because 
he knew of their memories and knowledge. And the Qadi Abu Nasr.., related to me ... that I heard ‘Abd 
al-‘ Aziz b. Aban say that Sufyan al-Thawri taught us the abbreviation of hadiths.” Ibid., 227. 
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complete form and then wishes to narrate it in an abbreviated form, he should be careful. 
He must not allow for the possibility that the student might think that he either added to the 
text in his first, full account of it, or that he forgot parts of it in this, his second, 
abbreviated account. 33 

This is the very situation the modem student of hadiths find himself in. He finds 
himself faced with hadiths of varying content being narrated to him from the same 
narrators. Now he has to judge whether the brief versions are the original ones, with 
additional material having been added on later. Or, whether the narrators to whom the full 
and the abbreviated versions are ascribed might, perhaps, not have been in full command of 
their material. 

In Western discussions, the most common tendency is, as in Speight’s analysis of 
the hadith of Sa‘d, to consider the simpler and briefer versions to be the authentic ones. 
Elaborate versions which combine many elements are seen as the result of the “growth” of 
the hadith. Thus, Speight sees the versions of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d, which seem to be simply 
recounting an incident from Sa‘d’s life, as the “primitive” versions. Then, the emigration 
concern and the bequest concern generate texts and portions of texts all of which are added 
on until the “potpourri versions” are formed in which the “concern seems to have been to 
simply recollect all that had been said on the subject.” In this respect, then, the possibility 
of a movement in a hadith from complexity to simiplicity or, in other words, the possiblity 
of abbreviation, is ruled out. 


D. Conclusion 

Having examined the many versions of the hadith of Sa‘d, and having considered 
various explanations for the differences among these versions, it is time to take stock. I 
will begin here by trying to spell out the ways in which a growth scenario can be applied to 
the hadiths of Sa‘d. Namely, what are some principles which can serve as guides in 
constructing an “evolutionary tree” of the many versions of the hadith of Sa‘d? I have 
found that there are two types of principles: substantive ones which tie in to the texts of the 
hadiths themselves, and formal ones which are related to the chains of narrations of these 
versions. 

I will begin with attempting to identify the criteria which would help distinguish 
earlier versions from later ones, both the substantive ones and the formal ones, along with 


33 Ibid„ 227. 



what they imply in the study of the hadith of Sa‘d. In the second part of this conclusion, I 
will devote a section to each one of these criteria and reconstruct the evolution of the hadith 
of Sa‘d as implied by each criterion. 

1. Substantive Criteria for Dating Hadiths 

In the course of this study of the hadith of Sa‘d we have come across a number of 
criteria which could be used in a growth scenario in an attempt to date the various versions 
of the hadith of Sa‘d. Many of these criteria focus on some data, interpreting it in a certain 
way based on a premise regarding the history of hadith literature, and argue from this data 
based on such a premise to the dating of the hadith. 

a. The Criterion of Simplicity 

This criterion is based on the premise that hadith literature was initially an oral 
literature. This generates the focus on hadiths which are “simple”-simplicity, in turn, 
translating to a single unified theme. The argument can be made, then, that such simple 
versions probably represent the earliest layer of these hadiths. 

b. The history of various “concerns” 

Here the premise is that each of the themes represented in this hadith can be tied in, 
more or less firmly, to various periods of early Islamic history. The emigration theme is 
the most unambiguous in its association with the earliest period of Islamic history. The 
dating of the bequest theme is contested: Schacht would say that it should be associated 
with the Umayyads. 34 Powers believes that this concern goes back to the earliest period of 
Islam. 35 The biographical concern, reflected in the hadiths which are a simple description 
of the Prophet’s visit to one of his sick followers, is also ambiguous. Speight would say 
that it is a “natural” concern and thus probably very early. On the other hand, I have 
suggested 36 that it is also a perreniai one: interest in the lives and times of the “great men” 
of Islam is one which has continued in various forms from early times to this very day. 

So, one would establish the dates of these versions depending on how one chooses 
to view the relative chronology of the appearance and disappearance of these various 
concerns. Since the emigration concern is the one whose early date cannot be contested. 


^See page l, for my brief descirption of Schacht’s position. 

35 See, for example, the final passage in his “Reassessment,” p. 53. 
36 Page 18, above. 
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one could begin by identifying the hadiths which contain a developed representation of this 
theme as being the earliest ones. As the emigration concern “fades” out of the hadiths, one 
would place them at later and later dates on the “evolutionary tree” of this hadith. 

The predominance of the bequest concern would be interpreted variously depending 
on one’s preference of Schacht’s theory or of Powers’. In the presentation of the 
emigration theme there are both hadiths which have an elaborate presentation of this theme 
and those which have a briefer presentation. The situation with the bequest theme is 
somewhat different. Though there is variation in the degree of elaboration the bequest 
issue receieves in different versions, there are also a significant number of versions which I 
have called “thematic truncations”—hadiths which are limited to an elaboration of the 
bequest theme. The two issues here will be the manner in which the degree of elaboration 
of the bequest theme is to be interpreted, along with how thematic truncations are to be 
understood. 

c. The “crafting” of hadiths 

Another premise regarding the history of hadith literature which generates a method 
of dating the versions derives from the idea that the “craft” of hadith narration grew 
gradually to its perfection over the first few centuries of Islam. Thus, the more “rough- 
hewn” the narration of the hadith, the more likely it is that it reflects an early layer in its 
development. 

d. The attribution to the Prophet 

Yet another premise which yields a method of dating the hadith is the premise that 
in the earlier periods of hadith narration, explicitly attributing the text of a hadith to the 
Prophet was not considered important. The notion of the Prophet’s actions as being the 
exclusive source for normative imitation would be seen as a late one. Thus, hadith texts 
narrated in a manner which does not exhibit much concern for explicit attribution to the 
Prophet would have to be seen as earlier versions. 

2. Formal Criteria for Dating the Hadiths 

The criteria I have described so far are all “substantive” criteria, in the sense that 
they attempt to date the texts of these hadiths without any reference to the chains of 
narrations of these hadiths. The “common link” theory and the “spreading isnad theory” 
are also based on certain premises regarding the history of hadith literature. These theories 
provide more “formal” criteria for the dating of hadiths. The premises they rely on are more 


closely tied to the chains of narration of the texts. These two theories, too, seem to point 
the way to certain types of methods for dating the hadith—though they do not prescribe 
clear-cut methods as do the more substantive criteria. 

a. The Common Link Theory 

The common link theory, in a pure form, devises a clear cut method for dating a 
hadith. On the other hand, “dating” has a different meaning here. The common link theory 
attempts to identify the individual responsible for forging a hadith. It makes no attempt to 
sort out various versions to determine which of them might contain material from an earlier 
period and which show the marks of later editorial work. 

A rigid interpretation of the common link theory to the hadiths of Sa‘d, would force 
the conclusion that Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas is himself the common link in this hadith. Thus he 
would have to be the one who fabricated this hadith. On the other hand, one could argue 
for a looser interpretation of this theory in the case of the hadiths of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas. 
For, should one really consider the hadiths of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d (the “sick visit” hadiths) 
and the hadiths of Mus'ab b. Sa‘d (“Four ayas were revealed about me ... ”) as being the 
same hadith? 

Again, such a modification of the common link theory compromises its clarity. 
Whether or not two sets of hadiths are sufficiently similar in their substantive content to be 
considered a single hadith is a subjective issue. For example, one could argue that the 
hadiths of Malik—Zuhri—‘Amir are different from the hadiths of Sufyan-Zuhri-‘Amir. If 
this were the case, there would be a number of common links, each of whom could be seen 
as the fabricator of that specific form of the text. 

To return to the problem of creating an evolutionary tree for the versions of the 
hadith of Sa‘d, the common link theory does not help in identifying various texts as being 
early or late. Instead it attempts to provide a formal means for attaching the “blame” for the 
fabrication of a hadith to one of the narrators in a chain of narration. 

b. The Spreading Isnad Theory 

The spreading isnad theory, too, is a theory about the mechanics of fabrication 
which does not, by itself, help in attempts to identify early or late versions. Both the 
common link and the spreading isnad theory, however, come to the aid of the hadith 
scholar after he has constructed his evolutionary tree of the hadith he is studying. Having 
determined that, for example, the hadiths of ‘Urwa-(‘A’isha)-Sa‘d, which focus 
exclusively on the bequest text, must be seen as the earliest texts, the spreading isnad 
theory can be employed to deal with the problem of explaining the data of the isnads. Or, 
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having determined that the Thawri-Sa‘d b. Ibrahim hadiths represent an early form of the 
hadith due to the lack of finish to these texts, the common link theory can help identify 
Sufyan al-Thawri as the person responsible for forging these hadiths. Then, the spreading 
isnad theory would explain the other versions of this hadith. 

The above description of the manner in which the common link theory and the 
spreading isnad theory operate might be somewhat more skeptical than necessary. Part of 
the explanation for this, however, is that, for the purposes of the hadith of Sa‘d, neither of 
these theories function except in the manner described above. 

3. Applying the Criteria 
a. The Demands of Simplicity 

If the simplicity of a hadith is seen as the primary criterion in determining the 
relative dates of the versions, the “topical hadiths” would have to be identified as the 
earliest versions. Of the topical hadiths, the hadiths of Muhammad b. Sa‘d, Mus'ab b. 

Sa‘d, Hisham b. ‘Urwa, ‘Ata’, and Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami focus on the bequest 
theme. The hadiths of Mus'ab b. Sa‘d can be disqualified at the outset, since they are 
simple only in the sense that they contain solely the bequest theme out of the three themes I 
have been considering. Otherwise, the Mus'ab b. Sa‘d hadiths are rather complex 
“exegetical” hadiths relating four different incidents from Sa'd's life. \ 

Within the hadiths of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d, version 92, recorded in al-Dhahabi’s Siyar 
(SYR) is the only one which strictly qualifies as a “topical” hadith. However, I have 
argued that this version is probably an abbreviated one. Version 96, reported by Abu 
Da’ud, comes close to being limited to the “sick visit,” but it does contain the prayer of the 
Prophet signalling the emigration concern: “O God, heal Sa‘d and complete his emigration 
for him.” 

The two hadiths of Mujahid (ver. 100-101), however, do focus entirely on the 
“sick visit.” In fact the mention of the Prophet’s diagnosis (“ ... you have an ailment of 
the heart”) and the prescription (“ ... go to Harith b. al-Kalada, for he is a doctor ... ”) 
are entirely missing from all other versions. These two hadiths stand out as providing 
elements in the description of the incident which are not found anywhere else. 
Additionally, there are no versions where the elements provided in these two hadiths are 
combined with either the bequest concern or the emigration one. 

Finally, Tahawi’s report of the Zuhri—‘Amir-Sa‘d hadith (ver. 5), and Ibn 
Numayr’s own hadith (ver. 102) from Sa‘d have an exclusive focus on the issue of 




emigration. However, I have argued that the context of both these hadiths suggests that 
they are abbreviations. 

The application of the “simplicity criterion,” then, identifies two types of hadiths as 
candidates for being the earliest hadiths: those which are limited to the bequest concern and 
those which are limited to the biographical concern. 

b. The History of the “Concerns” 

Turning to a history of these concerns in an attempt to solve the problem of the 
chronology, the emigration versions ought certainly to represent a very early form of the 
hadith. This concern with emigration seems just the type of thing which, when the later 
narrators of the text became distanced from the circumstances, ought to have become 
obfuscated. Perhaps one could argue that the mention of the prayer for Sa'd b. ‘Afra’ is 
the reflection of such a distance. Certainly, it seems plausible to suggest that the nan-ator’s 
explanation in the Zuhri-'Amir hadiths that “the Prophet lamented him [i.e. Sa‘d b. 
Khawla] because he had died in Mecca” is in view of this perceived distance from the 
event. The narrator felt it necessary to identify this Sad' b. Khawla whose name seems to 
spring up from nowhere. 

I have already noted, in Chapter Three, that the emigration theme receives 
substantial treatment only in the hadiths of ‘Amir-Sa‘d, those of the three children~Sa‘d, 
and those of ‘Amr b. al-Qari-his father--his grandfather. The hadiths of ‘A’isha bint Sa'd 
also contain a single phrase signalling this theme, but all other versions of the hadith of 
Sa‘d contain no reference to this theme. The Zuhri-‘Amir hadiths provide the fullest 
development of this theme, while the Sa‘d b. Ibrahim-‘Amir hadiths abbreviate it 
considerably. 

However, if the emigration theme is to be a marker for a hadith being early, then the 
earliest hadiths would have to be the Zuhri-'Amir ones, or the ‘Amr b. al-Qari ones. 
These are the hadiths in which have the most sustained and clearest treatment of this 
concern. However, both of these groups of hadith are definitely of the “potpourri” style. 
Indeed, the ‘Amr b. al-Qari hadiths contain an added dimension-the documentation of 
‘Amr b. al-Qari’s having met the Prophet, graphically demonstrated in the Prophet 
entrusting Sa'd’s burial arrangements to him. 

c. The “Crafting” of the Hadiths 

Turning now to the “crafting” of the hadiths, the hadiths of Zuhri-'Amir and those 
of ‘Amr b. al-Qari are certainly among the better crafted ones. Among the families of 
versions the versions of Sa'd b. Ibrahim-‘Amir are the ones which show the most variety 
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in wording and in the style. In addition, some portions of the hadith are close to being 
incomprehensible. The reference to “Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’” remains problematic. The pronominal 
references in the phrase “and he disliked it that he die in the land from which he had 
emigrated” can only be resolved by comparing the various versions of this hadith. Thus, if 
a family of hadiths were to be labelled as “rough-hewn” it would have to be the Thawri-- 
Sa‘d b. Ibrahim—‘Amir ones. By extension, then, if the “rough-hewn” quality of a hadith 
is to indicate its early date, then these hadiths would be the earliest ones. 

d. The Attribution to the Prophet 

The only set of hadiths which are definitely related in the third person with an 
ambiguous attribution to the Prophet are those of ‘Urwa-(‘A’isha)-Sa‘d. In addition, 
these hadiths also have an exclusive focus on the bequest issue. Schacht has argued that 
before the idea of the Prophetic sunna gained force, “local legal traditions” set the 
normative standard for legal traditions. In this light, the hadiths of ‘Urwa gain additional 
significance. They are formally imperfect, in that the attribution to the Prophet is not made 
explicit. Additionally, the isnad shows some formal imperfection: it is not clear whether it 
should be ‘Urwa~‘A’isha~Sa‘d, or ‘Urwa—$a‘d. Schacht would suggest that the isnad 
“shows signs of tampering.” All of these elements would point to the hadith of ‘Urwa as 
being an early hadith. 

One could add to these arguments Speight’s consideration of simplicity. The 
‘Urwa hadiths are all exclusively focused on the issue of bequests. As such they are 
“simple” hadiths. 37 


e. The Common Link Theory 

An analysis of the hadiths of Sa‘d with the common link theory in mind would have 
to begin by redefining “the hadith” of Sa‘d as the hadiths of Sa‘d. Whether the hadiths of 
‘Amir should be considered one hadith, with ‘Amir as the common link, or whether these 
should be seen as two hadiths, with Zuhri as a common link for one set and Thawri or Sa‘d 
b. Ibrahim as the common link for the other, is a debatable point. The hadiths of the three 
children are all related through Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Himyari, thus he could 
serve as the common link for this set of hadiths. The close affinity of the text of these 


37 0f course, the reader will recall my suggestion in the previous chapter (pp. 134-5) that these 
hadiths might constitute a reference to the hadith of Sa‘d which might have been well known enough in 
those circles that either Hisham b. ‘Urwa, nor ‘Urwa, nor ‘A’isha felt it necessary to repeat the entire 
hadith. 


hadiths with the Zuhri—‘Amir versions however, cannot but suggest that these two sets of 
versions be seen as mutually confirming reports. Moving on to the other families, the 
hadiths of Mus‘ab (“ ... four ayas were revealed about me... ”) can be seen as a separate 
hadith with Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d is in the position of the common link. 
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FIGURE 22: The Common Link in the Hadith of the Three 

Children 


In this manner a “common link” could be identified in each set of hadiths and 
attribute the forgery of that “style" of hadith to him. The result of this procedure, however, 
would be that, depending on which family of hadiths being examined, the original 
fabricators of this hadith would range from people from very disparate generations, such as 
‘Amir (d. 104) or Zuhri (d. 125), to Wuhayb (d. 156), of the ‘Affan--Wuhayb--‘Amr b. al- 
Qari-his father--his grandfather hadiths. In itself there is nothing wrong with such a 
scenario (especially when the spreading isnad theory is brought into play). However, this 
procedure of assigning the “blame” of fabrication to whoever ends up at the “apex” of the 
sets of chains of narrations available to the modern scholar is somewhat arbitrary. 
Consider, for example the hadiths of Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman in figure 22. If the a 
single, extremely abbreviated version (ver. 71) which Muslim refers to were not available, 
one would have to conclude that it was ‘Amr b. Sa‘id who was the common link in this 
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hadith, and not Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman. In light of the recognized fact that much 
hadith material has been lost, and much remains in unpublished manuscripts, relying on 
such a methodology seems precipitious. 


f. “Points of Application” for a Spreading Isnad Analysis 

Where the common link theory focuses more on identifying the culprit in the 
forging of a hadith and thereby does not contribute much to the understanding of the 
evolution of a hadith, the spreading isnad theory helps even less. As I have discussed in 
chapter two, 38 the spreading isnad theory serves to dilute the precision of the common link 
theory. No doubt, some such “dilution” of the common link theory might very well be 
required; but for the postiive purpose of constructing an evolutionary tree of the versions of 
this hadith, the spreading isnad theory provides no help. The only function which this 
theory could perform is that of “clearing the ground.” Relying on the types of criteria I 
have labelled substantive, one could make one’s decision regarding any specifc version or 
set of versions as being the oldest ones, and the spreading isnad theory could be used to 
explain any isnad-related problems away. 

Michael Cook puts it well when he points out that the pivotal question surrounding 
the spreading isnad theory is to determine just how widespread the practice of fabricating 
hadiths to “outdo” one’s peers was. 39 This is, indeed, the crucial question. As I have 
already suggested towards the end of chapter three, 40 the spreading isnad theory relies on 
an assumption of widespread scholarly dishonesty and the lack of scholarly apparatus by 
means of which such dishonesty could be checked. Part of the promise of using the 
transmission scenario to understand variety in hadiths is that it could, in the long run, put 
hadith scholars in a position where they could weigh these assumptions against the data of 
the texts. 


4. The Attraction of a Transmission Scenario 
The implications of the substantive considerations I have mentioned above are 
clearly contradictory in the hadith of Sa'd. The attraction of the transmission scenario is 


38 Pages 99-102. 

39 “ ... it becomes a crucial question whether the spread of isnads was a process operative on a 
historically significant scale ...” Dogma, p. 111. 

40 Page 137. 


that it is powerful and flexible enough to account for the variety in all these versions, along 
with accounting for the considerable similarities of expression and style within various 
families. But, above all, the attraction of the transmission analysis is that it suggests a way 
to create composite “pictures” of the varying skills of the narrators of these texts. 

This dissertation can do no more than suggest the feasibility of such composite 
pictures. In other words, I believe I have presented prima facie evidence for the possibility 
that the isnads attached to these hadiths can reasonably be considered accurate records of 
the people who were involved in transmitting these hadiths. If this is a possibility, then it 
is not unlikely that one could discover things about these people from a close study of their 
narrations. 

If pressed for some conclusions regarding the qualities of narrators from this study 
I could, perhaps, point to the quality of Zuhri’s narrations and that of Thawri-Ibrahim b. 
Sa‘d’s narration. The evidence of these hadiths suggests that it is possible that Zuhri was a 
very skilled and careful transmitter of hadith texts: there is an overall uniformity in the texts 
which are related through him--though they differ in wording. In the generation after 
Zuhri, Malik’s hadiths from Zuhri stand out in their uniformity down to the very word, 
from among all the hadiths of Zuhri’s students. The great variety in the Thawri-Sa'd b. 
Ibrahim hadiths leaves a question in its trail: can the source of this variety be isolated by 
examining other hadiths of Thawri and other hadiths of Sa‘d b. Ibrahim? 

I believe that it is these kinds of questions which could lead to an objective view of 
hadith literature. Certainly, I would not deny that the types of “subjective criteria” for 
dating hadiths I have discussed are valuable. To discard them out of hand would be to 
deprive oneself of potentially useful analytical tools. On the other hand, at least in Western 
scholarship of hadith literature, I believe the error has been that the substantive contents of 
hadiths has been the guide for the study of hadith literature while the informative potential 
of the isnad has been ignored. 41 There is no need for a scholar to dogmatically restrict 
himself to exploiting information provided either by the text or by the isnad. 


41 Thus in the hadith at hand: Powers studies it apropos of inheritance laws. His conclusion that 
the use of the word kalala ought to be taken as a survival from an early period relies entirely on the rest of 
his thesis regarding the formation of inheritance laws. Schacht studied the hadith apropos of Ummayyad 
interest in “thirds,” while Crone discussed it apropos of the influence of Roman law. Speight’s study 
promised to be a study of the hadith itself. On the other hand, he chose to look at the hadith in “form 
critical” terms which, by his own definition, excluded a study of the isnad. 



CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSION 


Briefly put, what the participants in a communication breakdown 
can do is recognize each other as members of different language 
communities and then become translators. Taking the differences 
between their own intra- and inter-group discussions as itself a 
subject for study, they can first attempt to discover terms and 
locutions that, used unproblematically within each community, are 
nevertheless the foci of trouble for inter-group discussions .... 
Having isolated such areas of difficulty in scientific communication, 
they can next resort to their shared everyday vocabularies in an 
effort to further elucidate their troubles. Each may, that is, try to 
discover what the other would see and say when presented with a 
stimulus to which his own verbal response would be different. If 
they can sufficiendy restrain from explaining anomalous behavior as 
the consequence of mere error or madness, they may in time become 
good predictors of each other’s behavior. Each will have learned to 
translate the other’s theory and its consequences into his own 
language and simultaneously to describe in his language the world to 
which that theory applies. 

Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 


This dissertation, perhaps like many others, is a snapshot of work in progress. I ' 
would like to view this work as a proposal of the feasibility and desirability of a project: the 
project of contructing a new “science of rijal." 

The genesis of this project was an awareness of the vast divide between two 
separate groups of scholars who have been working to interpret the same source material: 
hadith literature. One gets a notion of this divide when one remarks that it is difficult even 
to refer to a “conflict” of interpretation here: it is as if the two groups are working in two 
isolated universes, even though they handle the same hadith collections and discuss the 
same hadith narrators. 

My initial approach was to attempt to isolate two “paradigms,” perhaps with 
reference to two sets of presuppositions. This problem was complicated enough that I felt 
that a simple elaboration of two such sets of presuppositions would have to be deemed a 
“significant and original contribution” to the field of hadith studies. A study of this 
problem led me to the idea that the diversity of scholars and scholarly approaches was 
sufficient that I would not be able to come up with two sets of presuppositions and two 
paradigms. However, it seemed I might be able to isolate two such sets of presuppositions 
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such that if a scholar subscribed to most, if not all of them, one could classify him as being 
in one “camp” or the other. 

Though such a project remains, in my eyes, a worthwhile one, it proved to be 
unsatisfactory to me because of its “theoretical” nature. In a field as rich in source material 
as hadith studies, it seemed to me that the evidence of the texts itself could be exploited 
much more fully in any study of the variety of approaches to it. The theoretical biases of 
any “anecdotal” approach to such a vast literature should be easily demonstrable with 
reference to the literature itself. 

The final step in the evolution of the idea of this dissertation was the move away 
from an attempt to characterize these approaches. Instead of trying to define such a 
difference of approaches, I decided it would be better to use my awareness of these 
approaches to devising a method of answering the same questions regarding these sources 
in a manner which did not rely on any presupposition which was not acceptable to either of 
the two schools of thought. Such an approach would define a narrow path for my 
investigations, the slightest deviation from which would, itself, expose the points at which 
mutual agreement between the two schools did not exist. An awareness of such points 
would have to be the first step in attempting the type of “translation” Kuhn speaks of in the 
paragraph I have quoted at the beginning of this section. Thus, the desirability of this 
project. 

In retrospect, the “science of rijai” proved to be just the platform on which both 
groups of scholars can engage each other-though it be an engagement of conflict, and not 
one of agreement. A close study of the variants of the hadith of Sa‘d revealed that the 
simple enumeration of the differences and Similarities between various versions would not 
lead anywhere. The fact that “fifteen” narrators say it one way, while “ten” say it another, 
had little significance. One had to “weigh” the narrators; just counting them would not be 
enough. 

The classical science of rijai, of course, provides its own judgments regarding the 
“weight” of various narrators. But there is no reason to take these judgments for granted. 
Even today there is a sufficiently rich collection of hadith material that the classical 
judgments can be evaluated with reference to the texts which have been transmitted through 
these narrators. 

The project of formulating a new “science of rijai,” however, makes sense only 
after the assumption that many of the names in the chains of transmission are names of the 
people who transmitted these texts. If these names were randomly attached to these texts 
by people who wished to borrow the prestige of these names, one would not expect to find 
any consistent pattern in the hadiths being transmitted on their authority. At least in the 
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case of the hadith of Sa‘d, I believe I have demonstrated that there are definite patterns in 
the texts attributed to the various narrators. Even going as far up the chain of narration as 
‘Amir b. Sa‘d and ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d, the hadiths being narrated with reference to these 
people have a distinct character. 

The hadith of Sa‘d is a specific case. The results I have reached with respect to this 
hadith need not be assumed to hold for other hadiths. Thus, if I were to begin this 
investigation again using a different hadith, I would not assume the existence of such a 
pattern. In essence, then, I suggest that there are two questions which can serve as the 
platform in any study of hadiths which would attempt to engage the whole range of 
scholars who work with hadith material. The first question is that of the possibility of the 
science of rijal. Is there sufficient uniformity in the transmissions of the hadith in question 
that one could speak of character of the transmission of a narrator in the chains of 
transmission of that hadith? Or does it seem that the names of transmitters are randomly 
tacked on to very different texts? 

If it seems that the names of transmitters are just randomly attached to different 
versions of a text, this would certainly count as evidence that in the case of this hadith the 
isnad had been forged to lend credibility to a forged text. If there are patterns of uniformity 
in the versions of the text as they are transmitted through various narrators, it will be 
established that the transmission of this text contains information which could contribute to 
a new “science of rijal.” The next step would be to gamer such information as possible and 
add it to the stock of hypotheses about the “qualities” of these narrators. 

Were this experiment repeated on a large number of hadiths, I think scholars could 
come to fairly positive conclusions regarding both the meaningfulness and possibility of a 
“science of rijal”; and they could move from speculations regarding the qualities of 
narration of various narrators, to hypotheses regarding them and, perhaps, finally to a 
science of rijal. The great advantage of this approach would be that, whether or not there 
was a consensus regarding any conclusions, at least hadith scholars of all camps and 
persuasions could join in the argument. 

I cannot claim to have done anything more than tried to demonstrate the feasibility 
of attempting such a reconstruction of the science of rijal. There are many directions in 
which I need to expand this study before I can claim to have given even the single hadith of 
Sa‘d its due. A general problem is that, because of my perception of the audience of this 
dissertation, I have spent more time attempting to explain the logic of the transmission 
scenario than that of the various growth scenarios which could be used to explain the data. 
A more thorough consideration of these latter scenarios is essential. This is especially in 





view of the fact that one needs to consider the possibility of an eclectic use of both types of 
scenarios in explaining individual versions. 

Some specific points which need exploration which come to mind are as follows: 

1. Exploring possible alternative contexts for the text of this hadith: 

a. There are a number of “sick visit” hadiths. One of them, for example, the 
hadith of the Prophet’s visit to Jabir b. ‘Abdullah 1 who makes a similar request 
to bequeath his wealth, begins with Jabir saying that he would like to bequeath 
since he is being inherited by a kalala. To address Powers’ thesis that the 
versions which contain kalala reflect an early modification of the Islamic 
doctrine of bequests, one would have to study the possibility of interaction of 
these hadiths of Jabir with the hadiths of ‘ Amr b. al-Qari and of ‘ Amr b. Sa‘id— 
Humayd b. ‘Abd al-Rahman—three children of Sa‘d—Sa‘d where this word 
appears. 

b. The peculiar medicinal qualities of the ajwa dates of Medina have been 
mentioned in more than one hadith. The possibilities of interaction between 
these hadiths and the hadiths of ‘A’isha bint Sa‘d and of Mujahid b. Jabr must 
be investigated. 

c. The hadiths of Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d with the reference to the four ayas which were 
revealed about Sa‘d require that one venture into the province of “the 
circumstances of revelation” (asbab al-nuzut). There are other reports regarding 
the “circumstances of revelation” surrounding each one of these ayas. 2 One 
would want to examine these reports, along with their versions, to be able to 
correctly identify the background for the mention of the event I have 
investigated in the hadiths of Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d. 


1 Bukhari (Kh #194) narrates this hadith in words strikingly similar to those of various versions of 
the hadith of Sa‘d: Ji'a rasulu llihi ya'vduni wa ana maridun la a'qilv, fa-tawadda'a wa 
sabba alayya min wudv'ibi. Fa-qoltv: “Ya rasnla llihi, li-man al-miratbvf Innama 
yaricbvni kalalatua. " Fa-nazaiat ayata 1-miratbi. "The Messenger of God came to me while 1 
was ill, insensible. So he made his ablutiona and sprinkled some of the water on me from his ablutions. 
So 1 said: ‘O Messenger of God, for whom is the bequest? Only a kalala inherits from me.' So the aya of 
the bequest was revealed." This hadith, in various versions, is narrated by Bukhari as #4577, #5651, 
#5664, #6723, #6743 and #7309 in Kh. In addition, Ibn Hajr cites Muslim (M); ‘Abd b. Humayd (AbH); 
Tirmidhi (T); Ahmad b. Hanbal (Hn): Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ishaq ibn Khuzayma in Sahib ibn 
khuzayma, edited by Muhammad Mustafa al-A'zami (Beirut and Damascus: al-Maktab al-Islami, 1970-9); 
Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Hakim al-Naysaburi in al-Mustadrak ala al-sahihayn 
(Hyderabad, India: 195-24); and Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Isma‘ili in his Mustakhraj (no longer 
extant, see GAS 1:202) as having recorded versions of this hadith. See the discussion of these hadiths in 
Fath 8:243-4. 

2 For example, in his discussion of the first Quran 7:1, Tabari relates seven hadiths (#15656-9, 
#15662-4), all from Mus‘ab b. Sa‘d indicating that Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas had wanted to take a sword from the 
booty before it had been divided and the aya was revealed about him. This is one of the ayas referred to in 
the versions which being “Four ayas were revealed about me” (versions 72-78). In this same section, 
Tabari also relates two hadiths (#15660, #15561) which report that it was Abu Usayd ai-Sa‘idi who had 
wanted to take the sword from the booty and the aya was revealed about him. In addition, Tabari discusses 
various other hadiths which attach the revelation of this aya to entirely different circumstances. Muhammad 
b. Jarir al-Tabari, Jami' al-bayan fi lafsir al-qur'an , (Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1954-55), 13:361 -82. 



d. Ibn Qutayba 3 and Ibn Sa‘d 4 state that Sufyan al-Thawri willed all his wealth 
to his sister and nephew and disinherited his brother. This report along with its 
isnads and the connotations of such an action should be explored. In addition, 
this points to the possible utility of investigating the actual legal opinions and 
practice of the various Islamic legal authorities who figure in the narration of 
this hadith. 

e. I have expressed discontent at the fact that Western scholars use the rijal 
literature primarily as a repository of local prejudices. On the other hand, local 
prejudices should not be ignored. A thorough study of this hadith would have 
to incorporate possible social and personal factors of the narrators of this hadith 
which might have affected the suppression or emphasizing of various themes in 
this hadith. An example close at hand is provided by the fact that Sa‘d b. 
Ibrahim is of the Banu Zuhra tribe, just as Zuhri himself is. Indeed, there are 
reports of some tension between the two scholars. One wonders how the 
transmission of this hadith, which is itself a description of Sa‘d, another 
“Zuhri,” might have been affected by this historical situation. 

2. Exploring possible contexts for the isnads of this hadith: 

a. The ‘Affan--Wuhayb connection is the initial part of all the ‘Amr b. al-Qari 
hadiths. This link is also the initial pan of the chain of narration of two 
versions (63, 64) of the three children of Sa‘d~Sa‘d hadith. ‘Affan also figures 
as Ibn Sa'd’s source in one of the Muhammad b. Sa‘d--Sa‘d versions (89). 
One would want to investigate a selection of hadiths related through the ‘ Affan-- 
Wuhayb chain to see whether ‘“Affan” and “Wuhayb” should be treated as two 
real narrators, or whether this was just a “generic” isnad later people used to 
tack on to a text they wished to propagate. If the latter is the case, all the 
versions of the ‘Amr b. al-Qari hadith could be seen as the result of a “spread of 
isnads.” 

b. A study of the hadiths of the students of al-Thawri along the lines of al- 
Juzajani’s study of the hadiths of the students of Zuhri 5 is essential. The 
variety in the narration of this hadith whenever it is related through Thawri 
could perhaps be solved in this manner. 

c. Much more difficult, but perhaps as essential, is a study of the other texts 
narrated through each of the figures who serve as “partial common links” in the 
chains of narration of various versions of this hadith. Of course, such a study 
is pretty much synonymous with the general “science of rijal” I would like to 
see developed. 


3. The question of the Sufyan-Zuhri-‘Amir-Sa‘d hadiths and the ‘Amr b. al-Qari 
hadiths placing this event in the year of the conquest of Mecca has been left 


3 Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Qutayaba ai-Dinawri, al-Ma'arif. 4th Edition, edited by Tharwat 
Okasha (Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1988) p. 498. 

4 Muhammad ibn Sa'd, Al-Tabaqat al-kubra, edited by Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1958- 60), 

6:372. 


5 Pages 96-7 above. 
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hanging. This needs to be investigated especially in light of Hawting’s suggestion 
that there is a connection between th tfath (“opening”) of the Ka‘ba and the fath 
(“conquest”) of Mecca. 6 

This is no more than a sample of the loose ends left in this dissertation. I believe I 
can justify this, however, with reference to the fact that the essential point of this 
dissertation is to introduce a method of hadith study and to argue for its feasability and its 
desirability. I believe this study, though incomplete, demonstrates that the method is 
feasible. I can only plead for the benefits of this method by suggesting that all scholars of 
hadith stand to gain if the two factions of hadith scholars were to pool their resources. 


r 


6 In an article where he argues that initially al-fath (“the conquest [of Mecca]”) might have 
originally referred to the fath ("opening”) of the Ka‘ba during the year of the pilgrimage, Hawting notes: . 

r- . what this indicates to me is the uncertainty in early Muslim tradition about the identification of al-fath and 

the relative lateness of al-fath with the conquest of Mecca.” “We were not Ordered with Entering it but qnly 
with Circumambulating iL Hadith and Fiqh on Entering the Ka'ba," The Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 47 (1984), pp. 228-242. 


r 



APPENDIX I 


THE VERSIONS TRANSLITERATED 



I have used indented text to accentuate the shifts in narrative style in the presentation 
of the texts of these hadiths 

1. Narrator speaking .... 

2. Sa'd speaking .... 

3. Sa'd quoting (himself and the prophet) .... 

The distinction between the second and the third levels of indentation are more 
precisely understood as a temporal reference: Where the speech recorded is a depiction of 
the time of the incident i have put it at the second level of indentation. Where what sa'd is 
saying is something he has clearly said after the event was over, I have put it at the first 
level of indentation. 

In other words: Text which is not indented ("first level of indentation”) is text 
regarding which it is not claimed that it ever passed Sa’d’s lips. Text which is indented 
once ("second level of indentation”) is text regarding which the claim is that it did pass 
Sa'd’s lips, but was not uttered in the presence of the prophet. Text which is indented 
twice is such that the claim is being made that it was uttered in the presence of the prophet. 


1. Sbm (#330)==sufyan~zuhri~‘amir--sa‘d 
A> Annabu qadima makkata ama 1-fathi, qala:laha 

“Fa-maridtu maradan ashfaqtu ala nafsi 1-mawta. 

B> Fa-atani rasulu llahi «!£, ya'uduni. 

C> Fa-qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi. inni ada'u malan kathiran. 

D> wa la ada'u warithan ilia bnati. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mail?’ Qala: 'La.' 

Qala: ‘Fa-l-shatri?’ Qala: 'La.' 

Qala: ‘Fa-l-thuithi?’ Qala: 'Al-thulthu wa l-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an tada'a warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tada'ahum 'alatan 

yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan (azunnuhu qala: 'turidu biha wajha llahi') ilia 

ujirta fiha, hatta 1-luqmata tarfa'uha ila fi mra’atika.’ 

H > Qultu: ‘Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu 'an hijratj?’ 

I> Qala: Innaka lan tukhallafa ba'di fa-ta'mala 'amalan turidu bihi wajha llahi ilia 
zdadta bihi rif'atan wa darajatan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika 

akharuna.’ 

K > Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba'isa sa'du bnu khawlata. * 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi an mata bi-makkata. ” 1 


'To indent this phrase so that it is at the second level is to say, with Ibn Ijlajar, that these are Sa'd 
b. Abi Waqqas’ words, after the incident In my discussion of this is Chapter Three I have left this question 
open. Here, simply for the sake of convenience, I am treating this phrase as if it were Sa'd’s statement, 
relying on this single footnote to caution the reader. 
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2. Hum (#66)==sufyan~zuhri—'amir— sa'd 
A> “Maridtu bi-makkata 'ama 1-fathi maradan ashfaycu minhu 'ala 1-mawti, 

B> fa-atani rasulu liahi ya'uduni. 

C> Fa-qultu: ‘Ya rasula liahi, inna II malan kathiran, 

D> wa laysa yarithuni ilia bnati . 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?' Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-shairi? Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-thuithi? Qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa l-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an-tatruka warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tacrukahum ‘alatan 

yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan-tunfiqa nafaqatan ilia ujirta 'alayha, hatta 1-luqma carfa'uha ila 

G mra' atika. ’ 

H> Fa-qultu: "Ya rasula liahi, ukhallafu‘ala hijrau?’ Fa-qala: 

I> ‘Innaka lan tukhallafa ba'di fa-^'mala ‘amalan turidu bihi wajh allahi ilia zdadta bihi 
rif'atan wa darajatan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa ba'di hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika 
akharun. 

K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabl hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 

L> Wa lakinna 1-ba‘isa sa‘du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu liahi ^1, an mala bi-makkata." 

Qala sufyanu: “Wa sa'du bnu khawla rajulun min bani ‘amiri bni lu’ayyi." 


3. IS (3:144)==sufyan-zuhri-‘ainir-sa‘d 
A> "Maridcu maradan ashqabtu minhu 'ala 1-mawti, 

B> fa-atani rasulu liahi ya'uduni. 

C> Fa-qultu: ‘Ya rasula Uahi, li malun kathirun, 

D> wa laysa yarithuni ilia bnati . 

E> A-fa-usi bi-thulthay mali?’ Qala:‘La.’ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-shatti?’ Qala: ‘La.‘ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-thuithi?’ Qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa l-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an-tatruka waladaka aghniya’a khayrun min an tacrukahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Innaka lan-tunfiqa nafaqatan ilia ujirta ‘alayha, hatta 1-luqma taj'aluha fi fi 
mra'atika. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 
K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu liahi an mata bi-makkata.” 


4. Kh (#6733)==hum-sufyan-zuhri-'amir-sa‘d 
A> "Maridtu bi-makkata maradan fa-ashfaytu minhu 'ala 1-mawta. 

B> Fa-atam I-nabiyyu ya'uduni. 

C> Fa-qultu: ‘Ya rasula liahi, inna li malan kathiran 
D> wa laysa yarithuni ilia bnaG . 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bu thulthay mali?' Qala: ‘La.’“ 

Qala: “Qultu:'fa-l-shatri?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: "Al-thulthi?" Qala:'Al-thulthu kabirun. ” \ 

F> Innaka an-tarakta waladaka aghniya'a khayrun min an tatrukahum alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 



G> Wa innaka lan-tunfiqa nafaqatan ilia ujirta 'alayha, hatta i-luqma tarfa'uha ila fi 
ixnratika.' 

H> Fa-quitu:’’Ya rasula Uahi, ukhallafu‘an hijrati?’ Fa-qala: 

I> 'Lan tukhallafa ba'di fa-ta‘mala 'amalan turidu bihi wajh allahi ilia zdadta bihi 
rif'atan wa darajacan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa ba'di hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika 
akharun. 

L> Wa 1-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata.’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu Uahi 4&, an mata bi-makkata. ’” 

Qala sufyan: “Wa sa'du bnu khawia rajulun min bani 'amiri bni lu'ayy.” 

5. Tah (3:255)==yunus—sufyan-zuhri—‘amir—sa'd 
A> “Maridtu 'ama 1-fathi maradan ashfaqtu minhu 'ala I-mawti, 

B> fa-atani rasulu llahifi£, 

H> fa-qultu:'Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu an hijrati?’ Qala: 

I> ‘Innaka lan tukhallafa ba'di fa-ta'mala ‘amalan turidu bihi wajh allahi ilia zdadta bihi 
rif'atan wa darajacan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa ba'di hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika 
akharun. 

K > Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba‘isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M>Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi an mata bi-makkata.” 


6. MHD (8:367)== ... - humaydi-sufyan--zuhri-‘amir-sa‘d 
A> “Maridcu bi-makkau ama 1-fathi maradan ashfaytu minhu, 

B> fa-atani rasulu llahi ya'uduni. 

C> Fa-qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan kathiran 
D> wa laysa li man yarithuni ilia bnati. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-mali kullihi?' Qala:’La.’” 

Qala: "Qultu:‘A-fa-atasaddaqu bu thulthay mali?’ Qala:‘La.’” 
Qultu: 'Fa-l-shatri?' Qala: 'La.’ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-thuithi?’ Qala: ‘Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun.’” 

Wa dhakara 1-hadith. 


7. N (6:241)=='amr b. 'uthman—sufyan—zuhri--'amir--sa'd 

A> “Maridtu maradan ashfaytu minhu, 

B> fa-atani rasulu llahi ya'uduni. 

C> Fa-qultu: 'Ya rasula Uahi, inna li malan kathiran 
D> wa laysa yarithuni ilia bnati. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bu thulthay mali?’ Qala:'La.' 

Qultu:'fa-l-shatri?' Qala: ’La.' 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-thulthi?’ Qala:'Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. j 
F> Innaka an-tatruka warathataka aghniya’a khayrun lahum min an tatrukahum ‘alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. ’ “ 

8. D (#2864)=='uth b. abi sh.— sufyan—zuhri—'amir-sa'd 
A>Marida maradan ashfa fihi, 

B>fa-'adahu rasulu llahi 
fa-qala: 

C> " Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan kathiran 
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D> wa laysa yarithuni ilia bnati . 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-l-thulthayn?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala: “Fa-bi-l-shatr?" Qala: “La.” 

Qala: “Fa-bi-l-thulthi?" Qala: "Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Inn aka an-tatruka warathataka aghniya’ a khayrun lahum min an tatrukahum 'ala tan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan-tunfiqa nafaqatan ilia ujirta biha, hatta 1-luqma tarfa'uha ila fi 
imratika.” 

H> Qultu: 'Yarasula llahi, atakhallafu 'anhijrati?' Qala: 

I> 'Innaka in tukhallaf fa-ta'mala ‘amalan [salihan] turidu bihi wajha llahi la tazdadu 
bihi ilia rif'atan wa darajatan. 

J> La'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun.' 
Thumma qala: 

K > 'Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna l-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata.’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu Uahi an mata bi-makkaca." 


9. D (#2864)==b. Abi khalaf—sufyan—zuhri—‘amir—sa'd 
A>Marida maradan bi-makkata ashfa fihi, 

(rest like 8 . . . ) 

10. T (#2199)==Ibn Abi 'umar-sufyan-zuhri-'amir-sa'd 
A> "Maridtu ‘ama 1-fathi maradan ashfaytu minhu 'ala 1-mawti, 

B> fa-atani rasulu llahi ya'uduni. 

C> Fa-qultu: Ya rasula llahi, inna Ii malan kathiran 
D> wa laysa yarithuni ilia bnati . 

E> Fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala: 'La.’ 

Qultu: ‘fa thuluthay mali?’ Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu:'fa-l-shatri?' Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-thulthi?’ Qala: Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka in-tadhar warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tadharhum ‘alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Innaka lan-tunfiqa nafaqatan ilia ujirta fiha, hatta 1-luqma tarfa'uha ila fi imratika. 

H>Qala "Qultu:'Ya rasula llahi, ukhilafu'an hijrati?’ Qala: 

I> 'Innaka lan tukhallafa ba'di fa-ta'mala 'amalan turidu bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadta bihi 
rif'atan wa darajatan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K > Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba'isa sa'du bnu khawlata.’” 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi an mata bi-makkata. 


11. J (#2708)==hish., husayn, sahl-sufyan-zuhri- amir-sa'd 
A> ''Maridtu ama 1-fathi hatta ashfaytu 'ala i-mawti, 

B> fa-‘adani rasulu llahi 4$, 

C> fa-qultu: ‘Ay rasrula llahi, inna li malan kathiran, 

D> wa laysa yarithuni ilia bnatun li. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?’ Qala:’La.’ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-shatri?’ Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-thuithi?’ Qala: ’Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 



F> An-tadhara warathataka aghniya'a khayrun min an tadharahum 'alatan yatakaffafuna 
1-nasa. ’ ” 


12. HQ (6:268-9)== . . . --sa‘dan b. nasr—sufyan—zuhri—'amir-sa'd 
A> "Maridtu 'ama 1-fathi maradan ashfaytu minhu, 

B> fa-atani rasvilu llahi ya'uduni. 

C> Fa-qulcu: ‘Ya rasula Uahi, inna li malan kathiran 
D> wa laysat tarithuni ilia bnatun li. 

E> Fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala:‘La.’ 

Fa-bi-\-shatr?‘ Qala. La.‘ 

Qultu: 'Fa-bi-l-thulthi?‘ Qala: ‘Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulchu kathinm. 

F> Innaka in-tatruka warathataka aghniya'a khayrun min an tada'ahum 'alatan 
yataka/fafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Innaka la'allaka an tujara ‘ala jami' nafaqatika. hatta 1-luqma carfa'uha ila fi 
imratika' 

H*> qultu:‘Ya rasula llahi, arhabu an amuta bi-ardin hajartu minha.’ Qala: 

J> ‘Innaka la'allaka an tabqiya hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 
K > Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ‘ 

M> Yarthi lahu an mata bi-makkata. “ 


13. HQ (6:268-9)== . . . -zak.b. yahya b. rashid-sufyan—zuhri-‘amir-sa'd 
G> “ . . . 'Innaka lan-tunfiqa nafaqatan ilia ujirta fiha, hatta 1-luqma tarfa'uha ila fi 
imratika’ 

H> qultu:‘Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu an hijrati?’ Qala: 

I> 'Innaka lan tukhallafa ba'di fa-u'mala amalan turidu bihi 1-janna ilia zdadu rif'atan 
wa darajatan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun.’” 
Wa dhakara 1-baqi nahwahu. 


14. DMS (7:132-3)== . . . -zakariyya b. yahya b. asad al-mirwazi-sufyan- 

zuhri—‘amir—sa'd 

A>annahu marida 'ama 1-fathi maradan ashfa minhu ‘ala 1-mawti, 

B>fa atahu 1-nabiyyu ya'uduhu 
(a>) wa huwa bi-makkata, 
fa qala: 

C> "Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan kathiran 
D> wa laysa yarithuni ilia bnati , 

E> a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?' Qala:‘La.’ 

Qala: ‘Fa-bi-l-shatr^?’ qala: ‘La.’ 

Qala: ‘Fa-l-thulthi?’ Qala: 'Fa-l-thulthu wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka in-tatruka warathataka aghniya'a khayrun min an tatrukahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan ilia ujirta fiha, hatta 1-luqma tarfa'uha ila imratik’ 

H> qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ‘an hijrati?’ Qala: 


*The text has sharat. 
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I> 'Innaka lan tukhaUafa ba'di fa-ta‘mala ‘amalan tutidu bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadta 
bihi rif'atan wa darajatan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 
K> AUahuma mdi li-ashabi hijracahum wa la taruddahum 'ala aqabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba'isa sa'du bnu khawlau.’ 

M> YarthI lahu an mata bi-makkau." 


15. Bgw (5:284)== . . . —zak.b.ahya b. asad 1-mirwazi—sufyan-zuhri—'amir— 

sa'd 

A>annahu marida ‘ama 1-fathi maradan ashfa minhu ‘ala 1-mawti, 

B>fa atahu 1-nabiyyu ya'uduhu 
(a>) wa huwa bi-makkau 
fa saq mithla ma'nahu 


16. Ay (#747)==abu khayihama—b. 'uyayna-zuhri—'amir 
A> “Maridtu 'ama 1-fachi maradan ashfaytu minhu ‘ala 1-mawti 
B> atani rasulu llahi ya'uduni fihi. 

C> Fa-qultu: ‘Ya rasula llahi. II malun kathiran 
D> laysa yarithuni ilia bnati. 

E> A-fa-ua bi-thulthay mali?’ Qala: La.’ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-shaui?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-thuithi?‘ Qala: 'Al-thulthu wa 1-thulthu kabirun - aw kathlrun. 

F> Innaka an-tatruka warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tatrukahum alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan, ilia ujirta flha hatta 1-luqma tarfa uha ila fi imratika.’” 
H*>Qala: "Qultu: Ya rasula Uahi, ukhallafu'an hijratx.' Qala: 

I> 'Innaka lan tukhalaffa ba'di fa-ca'maia amalan turidu bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadta 
bihi rif'atan wa darajatan 

J> wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K > AUahuma mdi li-ashabi hijracahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata.' 

M> YarthI lahu an mata bi-makkau. ” 

17. Kh (#4409)==Ahmad b. yunus-ibrahim b.Sa'd—zuhri—'amir—sa'd 

B > '“ adani 1-nabiyyu £&, 

A> fi hajjati 1-wada' min waja'in ashfaytu minhu 'ala 1-mawti. 

Fa-qulcu: ‘Ya rasula Uahi, balagha bi min al-waja'i ma tara, 

C> wa ana dhu malin, 

D> wa la yarithuni iUa bnatun II wahidah. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-thulthi?' Qala: ‘Wa 1-thulthu kachir. 

F> Innaka an-tadhara warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tadharahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna I-nasa. 

G> Wa lasta tunfiqu nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha Uahi ilia ujirta biha, hatta 1-luqma 
uj'aluha fi fi mra’atika’ 

H> qultu: 'Ya rasula Uahi, A-ukhaUafu ba'd ashabi?.’ qala: 


> The text has aradta. 





I> 'Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ca'mala ‘amalan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadta bihi 
rifatan wa darajatan. 

J> Wa la'allaka tukhallafu hatta yantafi’a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K > Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’isa sa‘du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Ratha lahu rasulu llahi lafc, an mata bi-makkata. ” 

18. Kh (#3936)==yahya b. qaza'a—ibrahim b. sa'd-zuhri—'amir—sa'd 
B> " 'Adani 1-nabiyyu 

A> 'am hajjati l-wada' min maradin ashfaytu minhu 'ala 1-mawti. 

Fa-qultu: ‘ Ya rasula Uahi, balagba bi min al-waja'i ma tara, 

C> wa ana dhu malin, 

D> wa la yarithuni ilia bnatun li wahidah. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?' Qala:‘La.’ 

Qala: ‘Fa-atasaddaqu bi-shatrihi?’ Qala: 'Al-thulthu, ya sa'd, wa 1-chulthu 

kathirun. 

F> Innaka an-tadhara warathacaka aghniya'a khayrun min an tadharahum 'alacan 
yatakaffafun 1-nas. 

Qala ahmad b. yunus 'an ibrahim: 

"An tadhara dhuriyyataka..." 

wa lasta bi-nafiqin nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ajaraka allahu biha. hatta 
1-luqma taj'aluha fi fi mra'atika’ 

H> qultu: ‘Yarasula llahi, ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?.* qala: 

I> 'Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta'mala amalan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadta bihi 
darajatan wa rif atan. 

J> Wa la'allaka tukhallafu hatta yantaft'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna l-ba'isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Yatthi lahu rasulu llahi an tuwuffiya bi-makkata. ” 

Qala ahmad b. yunus wa musa an ibrahim: 

“An tadhara warathataka...” 


19. Kh (#6373)==musa b. isma'il—ibrahim b. sa'd-zuhri— 'amir—sa'd 
B> '"Adani rasulu llahi 

A> fi hajjati l-wada' min shakwa ashfaytu minha 'ala 1-mawti. 

Fa-qultu: 'Ya rasula Uahi, balagha bi-ma tara min al-waja'i, 

C> wa ana dhu malin, 

D> wa la yarithuni iUa bnatun li wahidah. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?' Qala:‘La.’ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-bi shatrihi?’ Q^la: ‘Al-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an-tadhara warathataka aghniya'a khayrun min an tadharahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta, hatta ma taj'al li 
fi mra'atika' 

H> qultu: ‘A-ukhaUafu ba'd ashabi?.’ qala: 

I> 'Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta'mala 'amalan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadta 
darajatan wa rif'atan. 

J> Wa la'allaka tukhallafu hatta yantaft'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K > AUahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi min an tuwuffiya bi-makkata. ” 
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20. M (3:1250)==yahya b. yahya—ibrb. sa‘d—zuhri--‘amir—sa'd 
B> “ ‘Adam rasulu llahi 

A> fi hajjati 1-wada' min waja'in ashfaytu minhu 'ala 1-mawti. 

Fa-qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, balaghani ma tara min al-waja‘i, 

C> wa ana dhu malin, 

D> wa la yarithunl ilia bnacun II wahidah. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?’ Qal a: ‘La.’ 

Qala: “Qultu: ‘A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-shatrihi?’ 

Qala: ‘La. Al-thulthu. wa 1-thulthu kathlrun. 

F> Innaka an-tadhara warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tadharahum ‘alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa lasta tunfiqu nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta biha, hatta 1-luqma 
taj'aluha fi fi mra' acika' 

H>qala; ‘‘Quicu: Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?." qala: 

I> ‘Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta'mala 'amalan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadca bihi 
darajatan wa rif atan. 

J> Wa la'allaka tukhallafu hatta yunfa'a bika aqwamun wa yudarra bika akharun. 

K > Allahuma mdi li-ashabl hijratahum wa la caruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna l-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Qala: "Ratha lahu rasulu llahi min an tuwuffiya bi-makkata. ” 


21. HQ (6:268)== . . . — yunus b. muh, yah. b. yah.—ibrb sa’d—zuhri-'amir— 
sad 

B> " ‘Adani rasulu llahi 

A> fi hajjati 1-wada' min waja'in ashfaytu minhu 'ala 1-mawti. 

Fa^qultu: ‘Ya rasula llahi, innahu balagha bi-ma tara min al-waja', 

C> wa ana dhu malin, 

D> wa la yarithuni ilia bnatun II wahidah. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?‘ Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: ‘A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-shauihi?’ Qala: 'La. Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 
F> Innaka an-tadhara warathataka aghniya’a khayrun laka min an tadharahum ‘alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa lasta tunfiqu nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta biha, hatta 1-luqma 
taj'aluha fi fi mra’atika' 

H> qultu:‘Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?’ Qala: 

I> ‘Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta'mala 'amalan salihan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadta 
bihi darajatan wa rif'atan. 

J> Wa la'allaka tukhallafu hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yudarra bika akharun. 

K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna l-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata.' 

M> Yarthl lahu rasulu llahi an tuwuffiya bi-makkata.” 

(Lafd hadlthihima wahid) 


22. Tay (p. 27)==ibr b sa'd, b. abi salama etc—zuhri—‘amir—sa'd 
A> “ Maridtu m arad an ashfaytu minhu, 

B> fa-dakhala ‘alayya rasula allah. 

C> Fa-qultu: ‘Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan kathiran 
D> wa tarithuni ibnatun II wahidah. 

E> A-fa atasaddaqu bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala:‘La.’ 
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C 


Qultu: 'Atasaddaqu bi-l-shatr? [Aw qala: Fa-usi bi-l-shatr?]’ qala: 'La.' 

Qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, fa-bi-ma usi?’ Qala: Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka la-tada'u warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tada'ahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafun aydi i-nas. 

Tay==ibr b sa‘d, b. abi salama etc—zuhri--‘amir 
G> innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan ilia ujirta 'alayha, hatta 1-luqma tarfa'uha ila fl ahlika.' 

Tay==ibr b sa'd, b. abi salama etc-zuhri-'amir 
A> "Maridtu maradan ashfaytu minhu, 

B> fa-dakiiala 'alayya rasula allah. 

H> Fa-qulcu: ‘Ya rasula llahi. ukhallafu duna hijrati?.' fa-qala: 

I> 'Innaka lan tukhallafa ba'di fa-ta'mala ‘amalan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadta 
bihi rif'atan wa darajacan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhalaffa hatta yantafi'a bika qawmun wa yadurra bika qawmun 
akharun. 

K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba‘isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Kan yarthi lahu rasulu llahi an mata bi-makkata." 

23. Kh (#5668)==musa b. ism.--b. Abi salama—zuhri—‘amir—sa'd 
B> “Ja'ana rasulu llahi 

A> ya'uduni min waja'in ishtadda bi-zamani hajjati l-wada‘. 

fa-qultu: ‘Ya rasula llahi, balagha bi min al-waja'i ma tara, 

C> wa ana dhu malin, 

D> wa la yarithum ilia bnatun li, 

E> a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?' Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu: Fa-l-shatri?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: 'Al-thulthi?' Qala: ‘Ai-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an-tada'a warathataka aghniya'a khayrun min an tadharahum alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta 'alayha, hatta ma taj'ala 
fi fi mra’atika.'” 


r 


24. Malik (p. 652)==zuhri—'amir—sa'd 
B> Ja'ani rasulu llahi 

A> ya'uduni 'am hajjati l-wada' min waja'in ishtadda bi. 

Fa-qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, 
balagha bi min al-waja‘i ma tara, 

C> wa ana dhu malin, 

D> wa la yarithuni ilia bnatun li, 

E> a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?’ Qala rasulu llahi Ufa: 'La.’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-shatri?' Qala: La.’ 

Thumma qala rasulu llahi *$: ‘ai-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an-tadhara warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tadharahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta hatta ma taj'aiu fi 
fi mra’atika’ 

H> qultu: Ya rasula llahi, A-ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?.” fa-qala rasulu llahi 
I> 'innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta'mala 'amalan salihan ilia zdadta bihi darajatan wa 
rif'atan. 
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J> Wa la'allaka tukhallafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yudarra bika akharun. 

K > Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba‘isa sa'du bnu khawlata.’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi an mata bi-makkata. ” 

25. DMS (7:159-60)== . . . — al-sukari—baghawi-musab l-zubayri--malik— 
zuhri—' amir—sa ‘ d 
A> “ Ja’ani rasulu llahi 

B> ya'uduni ‘am hajjati l-wada' min waja'in ishtadda bi. 

fa qultu: ‘Ya rasula llahi, qad balagha bi min al-waja‘i ma tara 
C> wa an dhu malin 

D> wa la yarithuni ilia bnatun li, 

E> a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-chulthay mali?’ Qala: ‘La. ’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-shatri?' Qala: 'La.' 

Thumma qala: ‘Al-thulchu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun — aw kabir. 

F> Innaka an tada'a warathacaka aghniya’a khayrun min an (adharahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan cunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta liha hatta ma 
taj'alu fi fi mra'atika.”’ 

H>Qala: “Fa-qultu, ‘Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba’d ashabi?’ 

4 

I> Qala: ‘Innaka lan tukhlaf fa-ta'mala 'amalan salihan ilia zdadta fihi darajatan wa 
riTatan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 
K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba'is sa'du bnu khawlata.’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi an mata bi-raakkau." 


26. DMS (7:159-60)== . . . —ibn habbaba-baghawi-mus'ab 1-zubayri—malik— 
zuhri-'amir-sa'd 


B> 

"Ja'ani rasulu llahi ^ 

- 

A> 

ya'uduni 'am hajjati l-wada' min waja'in ishtadda bi, 
fa qultu: ‘Ya rasula Uahi, qad balagha bi min al-waja'i ma tara 


C> 

wa an dhu malin 


D> 

wa la yarithuni ilia bin tun li. 


E> 

a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-shatri?' Qala: 'La.' 



Thumma qala: ‘Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun -- aw kabir. 


F> 

Innaka an tadhara warathataka aghniya'a khayrun min an tadharahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna I-nasa. 


G> 

Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta fiha hatta ma 
taj'alu fi fi mra'atika."’ 



H>QaIa: “Fa-qultu, ' Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba‘d ashabi?’ 


I> 

J> 

K> 


Qala: 'Innaka lan tukhlaf fa-ta'mala^ 'amalan salihan ilia zdadta bihi darajatan wa 
rif'atan. 

Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 
Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 


‘The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 
5 The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 
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L> 

Lakinna 1-ba’is sa'du bnu khawlata.'” 

r~ 


M> Yarthi lahu rasulu liahi an mata bi-makkata. 

27. DMS (7:159-60)== . . . —‘abd 1-rahman I-ansari—baghawi-mus'ab 1- 
zub ayri-malik-zuhri—‘ amir—sa' d 


B> 

Ja'ani rasulu liahi 

r 

A> 

ya'uduni 'am hajjati 1-wada' min waja'in ishtadda bi, 
fa qultu: Ya rasula Uahi, qad balagha bi min al-waja'i ma tara. 


C> 

wa an dhu mil in. 


D> 

wa la yarithuni ilia bnatun li. 


E> 

a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali? Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-shani?' Qala ‘La.’ 

Thumma qala: Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun — aw kabirun. 

r 

F> 

Innaka an tadhara warathataka aghniya'a khayrun min an tadharahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafun 1-nas. 


G> 

Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi fiha wajha liahi ilia ujirta fiha hatta ma 
tai'alu fi fi mra’atika.’" 


H>Qala: “Fa-qultu. 'ya rasula liahi, ukhallafu ba'd ashabi? 

r- 

I> 

Qala: 'Innaka in tukhlaf fa-ta'mala° 'amalan salihan ilia zdadta bihi darajatan wa 
rif'atan. 


J> 

Wa la'aliaka an tukhallafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 


K> 

Ailahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 


L> 

Lakinna 1-ba'is sa'du bnu khawlata.'" 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu Uahi an mata bi-makkata. 



28. DMS (7:159-60)==. . . -abu mus'ab-malik-zuhri--'amir-sa'd 


B> 

qala "ja'ani rasulu Uahi 


A> 

ya'uduni ‘am hajjati l-wada' min waja'in ishtadda bi, 
fa qultu: 'Ya rasula Uahi, balagha bi min al-waja'i ma tara 


C> 

wa an dhu malin 

r 

D> 

wa la yarithuni Ula bnatun 


E> 

a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Fa-qultu'fa bi-l-shatr.' Qala:'La.' 

Qala: ‘Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun — aw kabirun. 


F> 

Innaka an tadhara warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tadharahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

r 

G> 

Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha liahi ilia ujirta biha hatta ma 
taj'alu fi 11 mra’atika.’” 


H>Qala: “Fa-quitu: 'Ya rasula Uahi, ukhaUafu ba'd ashabi?’ 

I> Qala: 'Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta'mala^ ‘amalan salihan tabcaghi bihi wajha liahi ilia 
zdadta darajatan wa rif'aian. 

J> Wa la'aliaka an tukhallafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K > AUahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba‘is sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu Uahi an mata bi-makkata." 


h~ 


*The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 
7 The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 
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29. Bgw (#1459)== . . . —abu mus'ab—malik-zuhri-'amir—sa'd: 

B> “Ja’ani rasulu llahi 

A> ya'udunl ‘am hajjati 1-wada' min waja'in ishtadda bi. 

fa qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, balagha bi min al-waja‘i ma tara 

C> wa an dhu malin 

D> wa la yarichuni ilia bnatun li 

E> a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?' Qala: 'La. ’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-bi shatrihi?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Thumma qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Inn aka an tadhara warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tadharahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta biha hatta ma 
taj'alu fi fi mra'adka. ” 

H>Qala: "Qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?’ 

O 

I> Fa-qala: ‘Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta'mala 'amalan salihan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi 
ilia zdadta bihi darajatan wa rif'atan. 

J> Wa la'all aka an tukhallafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddabum ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba'is sa'du bnu khawlaca.'” 

M> Yaithi lahu rasulu llahi ... an mata bi-makkata. 


30. DMS (7:159-60)== . . . b. 1-mighza—abu ya'la—suwayd b. sa‘id--malik— 
zuhri-'amir- sa'd: 

B> “Ja'ani rasulu llahi & 

A> ya'udunl 'am hajjati 1-wada' min waja'in ishtadda bi, 

fa qultu: ‘Ya rasula llahi, qad balagha min al-waja'i ma tara 

C> wa an dhu malin 

D> wa la yarichuni ilia bnatun li; 

E> a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulchay mali?' Qala:'La.'" 

Qala: “Qultu: 'Fa-bi-shatrihi?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Thumma qala: ‘Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun - aw kabir. 

F> Innaka an tadhara warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tadharahum ‘alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta fiha hatta ma 
taj'alu fi fi mra'atika.”' 

H>Qala: "Fa-qala: ‘Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?’ 

I> Qala: ‘Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta‘mala^ ‘amalan salihan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia 
zdadta bihi darajatan wa rif‘atan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna l-ba'is sa'du bnu khawlata.' 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi an mata bi-makkata. ’’ 


31. DMS (7:159-60)== . . . -b. 1-hamdan—abu ya'la—suwayd b. sa'id—maljk 
zuhri—‘amir--sa‘d 


*The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 
’The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 






B> qala :”ja'ani rasulu llahi 

A> ya'uduni 'am hajjati l-wada' rain waja'in ishtadda bi. 

fa qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, qad baiagha bi min al-waja‘i ma tara 

C> wa an dhu malin, 

D> wa la yarithuni ilia bintun li, 

E> a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-chulthay mali?' Qala: La.’” 

Qala: “ Qultu ‘fa bi-shatrihi?’ Qala:‘La. 

Thumma qala: Al-thulthu, wa l-thulthu kathirun ~ aw kabirun. 

F> Innaka an tadhara warathataka aghniya'a khayrun min an tadharahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafun 1-nas. 

G> Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta fiha hatta ma 
taj'alu fi fi mra'atika.’" 

H>Fa-qala: " ‘Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba‘d ashabi?’ 

I> Qala: ‘Innaka in tukhlaf fa-ta'mala^ 'amalan salihan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia 
zdadta bihi darajatan wa rifatan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhailafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwaraun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K> Allahuma radi li-ashabi hijraiahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna l-ba'is sa'du bnu khawlata.’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi 'am raata bi-raakkau. 


32. Tah (3:2S5)==yunus--b. Wahb-raalik; muzani-al-shafi'i-malik==zuhii- 
‘amir--sa‘d 

B> Ja'anI rasulu llahi 4J:.ya‘uduni 

A> ‘am hajjati l-wada‘ min waja'in ishtadda bi 
thumma dhakara hadha l-hadlth 

33. Kh (#1295)== abd b. yusuf-malik-zuhri-‘amir-sa‘d 
B> “Kan rasulu llahi ££ ya‘uduni 

A> 'am hajjati l-wada‘ min waja'in ishtadda bi. 

Fa-qultu: ‘Inni qad baiagha bi min al-waja‘i ma tara, 

C> wa ana dhu malm, 

D> wa la yarithuni ilia bnatun, 

E> a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?’ Qala:‘La.’ 

Fa-qultu: 'Bi-l-shau - ?’ Q^la: ‘La.’ 

Thumma qala: 'Al-thulthu wa 1-thulthu kabirun-- aw kathirun. 

F> Innaka an-tadhara warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tadharahum ‘alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta biha hatta ma 
taj'alu fi fi mra’atika’ 

H> fa-qultu: *Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?’ Qala: 

I> 'Innaka lan tukhailafa fa-ta'mala amalan salihan ilia zdadta bihi darajatan wa 
rifatan. 

J> Thumma la'allaka tukhailafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yudarra bika akharun. 
K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi an mata bi-makkata. ” 


“The MS has: fa-ya 'mala. 
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34. FSW (l:368-9)==b. Qa'nab, b. bukayr—malik—zuhti— ‘amir—sa'd 

B> "Ja'ani rasulu llahi 

A> ya'uduni ‘am hajjati l-wada‘.” 

qala: "Wa bi-waja‘un qad ishtadda bi. 

Fa-qultu lahu: ‘Ya rasula llahi, qad balagha minni 1-waja'u ma tara, 

C> wa ana dhu malm, 

D> wa la yarithuni ilia bnatun, 

E> a-fa-[a]tasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?’ Qala:‘La.’” 

Qala: “Qultu: 'Fa-bi-l-shatr?' Qala: [‘La.]' 

qulcu: 'Fa-bi-l-thulthi?"' 

Qala: “ Qala: 'Al-thulthu kabinrn— aw kathirun. 

F> Inn aka an-tada‘a warathataka aghniya’a khayrun laka min an tada'ahum ‘alatan 

yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta fiha hatta ma 
taj'alu fi fi mra’atika.’’’ 

H>Qala: “Fa-qultu: ‘Ya rasula llahi, A-ukhallafu ba‘d ashabi?.’ fa-qala: 

I> 'Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta‘mala 'amalan salihan ilia zdadta bihi darajatan wa 
rif'atan. 

J> Wa la‘all aka an tukhallafa hacta yantifia bika aqwamun wa yudarra bika akharun. 

K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba‘isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi ^ an mata bi-makkata. ” 

35. Fsw (l:368-9)==b. Qa'nab, b. bukayr-malik--zuhri--'amir-sa‘d 

B> ‘‘Ja'ani rasulu llahi ^ 

A> ya'uduni am hajjati l-wada‘" 

qala: "Wa bi-waja un qad ishtadda bi. 

Fa-qultu lahu: ‘Ya rasula Uahi, qad balagha minni 1-waja'u ma tara, 

C> wa ana dhu malin, 

D> wa la yarithuni ilia bnatun, 

E> a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?' Qala:‘La.'” 

Qala: "qultu:'Fa-bi-l-shatr?' Qala: [’La.]' 

qultu: ‘Fa-bi-l-thulthi?’” 

Qala: “ Qala: ‘Al-thulthu kabirun— aw kathirun. 

F> Innaka an-tada‘a warachataka aghniya’a khayrun laka min an tada'ahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta fiha hatta ma 
taj'alu fi fi mra'atika. ’” 

H>Qala: “Fa-qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, a ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?.’ fa-qala: 

I> ‘Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta'mala ‘amalan salihan ilia zdadta bihi darajatan wa 
rif'atan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yudarra bika akharun. 

K > Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba'isa sa'du bnu khawlata.' 

M> Yaithi lahu rasulu llahi & an mata bi-makkata. ” 

36. HQ (6:268)== . . . qa'nabi, b. bukayr—malik—zuhri—‘amir—sa'd 

B> "Ja'ani rasulu llahi 

A> ya'uduni ‘am hajjati 1-wadaV 

qala:“wa bi-waja‘un qad ishtadda bi. 

Fa-qultu lahu: 'Ya rasula llahi, qad balagha minni 1-waja‘u ma tara, 



C> wa ana dhu malin, 

D> wa la yarithuni ilia bnatun, 

E> a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?’ Qala:'La.' 

Qultu: Fa-bi-l-shatr?' Qiila: ‘La. 1 

Qala: “Qultu: 'Fa-bi-l-thulthi?‘ Qala: ‘Al-thulthu kabirun— aw kathirun. 

F> Innaka an-tada‘a warathataka aghniya'a khayrun laka min an tada'ahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta fiha hatta ma 
taj'alu fi fi mra'atika' 

H> fa-qultu: Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?.” fa-qala: 

I> ‘Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ca'mala ‘amalan salihan ilia zdadta bihi darajatan wa 
rif'atan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yudarra bika akharun. 
K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata.' 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi an mata bi-makkata. ” 


37. HQ (6:268)== . . . b. wahb—malik, yunus etc—zuhri—'amir—sa'd 
wa fi riwayati ibn wahb: 

"Qultu: ‘Fa-bi-l-shatri, yarasula allah?' 

Qala: 'La. Al-thulthu wa 1-thulthu kabirun- aw kathirun.”’ 


38. Mus (#16357)==ma'mar-zuhri"‘amir-sa'd 

A> “Kuntu ma'a rasulu llahi & fi hajjati 1-wada' fa-maridtu maradan ashfa ala 1- 
mawti. ” 

B>Qala: “Fa-‘adani rasulu Uahi £& 

C> fa qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan kathiran, 

D> wa laysa yarithuni ilia bnatun li. 

E> A-fa-iia bi-thulthay mali?’ Qala: La.’ 

Qultu: ’Fa-bi shatr mali?’ Q§la: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-bi thuithi mali? Qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka, ya sa'd, an-tada'a warathataka aghniya'a khayrun laka min an tada'ahum 
fuqara’ yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Innaka, ya sa'd, lan-tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi, ilia zdadta darajatan 
wa rif'atan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yanfa'a allahu bika aqwaman wa yadurra bika 1- 
akharin. 

K> Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi Ufa wa kan mata bi-makkata.” 

39. Hn (#1524)=='abd 1-razzaq—ma'mar-zuhri— ‘amir-sa'd 

A> "Kuntu ma'a rasulu llahi 4$ fi hajjati 1-wada' fa-maridtu maradan ashfaytu 'ala I- 
mawt 

B> fa ‘adam rasulu Uahi ^ 

C> fa qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan kathiran, 

D> wa laysa yarithuni ilia bnatun li. 

E> A-fa-iisi bi-thulthay mali?' Qala:'La.' 

Qultu: ‘Bi shatti mali?’ Qala: 'La.’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-thuithi mali? Qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 
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F> Inn aka, ya sa'd. an-tada'a warathataka aghniya’a khayrun laka min an tada'ahum 
'alatan yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Innaka, ya sa'd, lan-tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ta'ala, ilia ujirta 
'alayha hatta 1-luqma taj'aluha fi fi mra’atika. 

H>Qala: "Qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?’ 

I> Qala: ‘Innaka lan tukhallafa fa-ta'mala 'amalan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia bihi 
izdadta darajatan wa rif'atan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yanfa'a allahu bika aqwaman wa yadurra bika 
akharin. 

K > Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi & wa kan mata bi-makkata. ” 

40. AbH (#133)=='abd 1-razzaq—ma'mar—ztihri--'amir—sa'd 
A> “kuntu ma'a 1-nabiyyi 4$ fi hajjati 1-wada' fa-maridtu maradan ashfa alayya minhu 
I-mawt 

B> fa 'adani rasulu llahi ^ 

C> fa qultu: ‘ Ya rasula Llahi, inna li malan kathlran, 

D> wa laysa yarichuni ilia bnatun li. 

E> A-fa-usi bi-thulthay mali?' Qala:'La.' 

Qultu: Fa-bi shatr mali?' Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu: 'Fa-bi thuithi mali?’ Qala: ‘AI-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka, ya sa'd, an-tada'a warathataka aghniya’a bi-khayrin khayrun laka min an 
tada'ahum alatan yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Innaka, ya sa'd, lan-tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi, ilia ujirta alayha 
hatta 1-luqma tarfa'uha ila fi imra'atika. 

H> Qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, ukhallafu ba'd ashabi?’ 

I> Qala: 'Innaka in tukhlaf fa-ta'mala amalan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia zdadta bihi 
darajatan wa rif'atan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yanfa’a allahu bika aqwaman wa yadurra bika 
akharin. 

K > Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’isa sa'du bnu khawlata.’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi 4& wa kan mata bi-makkata." 


41.M (3:1252)==ishaq b. ibrahim wa ‘abd b. humayd--‘abd I-razzaq— 
ma'mar..(no ext) 


42. Tay (2:407)==yazid b. harun—muhammad b. ishaq-zuhri—'amir—sa'd 
A> "Ishtakaytu ma'a 1-nabiyyi fi hajjati I-wada' hatta idha adnaftu 
B> fa dakhala ‘allayya rasula allah & ya'uduni 

fa qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, ma arani ilia ulimma bi. 

C> wa an dhu maiin kathirin, 

D> wa innama yarithum ibnatun li. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala:'La.* 

Qultu: ‘Fa-nisfahu?’ Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-thulthi? Qala: Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an-tatruka warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tatrukahum fuqara’ 
yatakaffafuna 1-nas bi-aydihim. 



G> 


Wa innaka la tunfiqu nafaqatan ilia ajaraka allah fiha, hatta 1-luqma taj'aluha fi fi 
mra’atika. 


43. MHD (8:391-2)== . . . -sufyan b. husayn-zuhri-'amir-sa'd 
B>Anna rasula llahi 

A>'adahu fi maradihi bi-makkata 

fa-qala:" Ya rasula llahi, 

C> wa inni ada'u malan kathiran, 

D> wa laysa yarilhuni ilia bnatun li, 

E> a-fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala; "Fa-nisfahu?” Qala: "La.” 

Qala: “Fa-bi thulthihi?” Qala: “Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Sa'd, iirnaka an-tada'a (/tadhar) warathataka aghniya’a khayrun laka min an 
tada'ahum (/tadhara) 'alatan yatakaffafuna 1-nasa 
G> Wa innaka tujar fi nafaqatika kulliha haua ma taj'alu fi imratika." 

H>Qala: " Ya rasula llahi, inni arhabu an amuta fi 1-ard allati hajartu minha, fa-ud'u 

allah li.” 

Qala: “Allahumma ishf sa‘d, allahumma ishf sa'd.” 

Qala: “Ya rasulullah:'A ukhallafu'an hijrati?” 

Qala: “Innaka ‘asa an tukhaliafa wa la'allaka ta'isha ba'di hatta yudarra 
bika qawmun wa yantifi'a bika akharun. 

Allahuma mdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

Lakinna l-ba'isa sa du bnu khawlata.” 

44. Kh (#56)==hakam b. nafi'--shu'ayb"Zuhri-‘amir-sa‘d 
anna rasula llahi qala: “Innaka lan tuinfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha waj allah ilia 
ujiita 'alyaha, hatta ma Uj'alu fi fi mra’atika." 

45. Bm (p. 122)==hakam b. nafi'—shuayb—zuhri—'amir—sa'd 
anna 1-nabiyya qala fi sa'd: 'Innaka Ian tuinfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha 
llahi (‘azza wa jalla) ilia ujiita 'alyaha, hatta ma taj'alu fi fam imra'atika.’ 

46. Mus (#16358)==thawri--sa'd b. ibrahim-'amir b. sa'd 11 —sa'd 
B>ja'ahu 1-nabiyyu ^ 

A>ya‘uduhu 

H*>wa huwa yakrahu an yamuta bi-al-ard allati hajara minha 
E>qala: “ Ya rasula llahi, usi bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala: "La.” 

Qala: “Fa-l-shatii?” Qala: "La.” 

Qala: "Fa-l-thulthi?" [Qala: "Al-thulthu] 12 wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an tada’a warathataka aghniya'a bi-khayrin khayrun laka min an tada'ahum 
'alatan yatakaffafuna 1-nas ma fi aydihim. 

G> Mahma anfaqta min nafaqatin fa-innaha sadaqatun, hatta 1-luqma tadfa'uha ila fi 
imratika." 


J> 

K> 

L> 

G> 

G> 


"This is the corrected reading. The MS has: Sa'id b. Ibr-'Amr b. Sa'id. 


li This is the editor's reading. 
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47. Hn (#1488)=='abd l-rahman--sufyan--sa‘d--‘amir—sa'd 
B>ja'ahu 1-nabiyyu 4^fc 

A>ya‘uduhu wa huwa bi-makkata, 

H*>wa huwa yakrahu an yamuta bi-al-ard allati hajara minha. 

*>Fa-qala 1-nabiyyu 4l£ “yarhamu allahu sa'd b. 'afra', yarhamu allahu sa d b. 'afra', 

D>wa lam yakun lahu ilia bnatun wahidah. 

E>Fa-qala: " Ya rasuia llahi, usi bi-mali kullihi?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qala: “Fa-l-nisfi?" Qala: “La." 

Qala: “ Fa-l-thulthi?” Qstfa: “Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an tada'a warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tada'ahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nas fi aydihim. 

G> Wa innaka mahma anfaqta min nafaqatin fa-innaha sadaqatun, hatta 1-luqma 
larfa uha ila fi imraiika. 

J> Wa la'alia all ah an yarfa'ak fa-yantafi'a bika nasun wa yadurra bik akharun." 

48. N (6:242)=='amr b. ‘ali—'abd l-rahman--sufyan--sa'd—‘amir—sa'd 
A,B>kan 1-nabiyyu ££ ya'uduhu wa huwa bi-makkata 

H*>wa huwa yakrahu an yamuta bi-l-ard alladhi hajara minha. 

*>Qala 1-nabiyyu 4$ "rahima allahu sa'd b. 'afra', aw yarhamu allahu sa'd b. 'afra', 

D>wa lam yakun lahu ilia bnatun wahidah. 

E>Qala: "Ya rasuia llahi, usi bi-mali kullihi?" Qala: "La.” 

Qultu: "Al-nisfi?’ Qala: "La." 

Qultu: "Fa-l-thulthi?" Qala: “Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an tada'a warathataka aghniya'a khayrun min an tada'ahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nas ma fi aydihim." 

49. Kh (#2742)==abu nu'aym-sufyan-sa'd b. ibrahim-'amir-sa'd 

B> “ja’ani 1-nabiyyu 4$ 

A> ya'uduni wa ana bi-makkata 

H * > wa huwa yakrahu an yamuta bi-l-ard allati hajara minha. 

*> Qala: ‘Yarhamu allahu sa'd b. 'afra'.' 

E> Qultu:'Ya rasuia llahi, ua bi-mali kullihi?' Qala: 'La.’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-shatri?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: 'Al-thulthi?’ Qala: 'Fa-l-thulthu, wa 1-chulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an tada'a warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tada'ahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nas fi aydihim. 

J> Wa 'asa all ah an yarfa'aka fa-yantafi'a bika nasun wa yadurra bik akharun. ’" 

D>Wa lam yakun lahu ilia bnatun wahidah. 


50. N (6:242)==ahmad b. sulayman 13 -abu nu'aym-sufyan-sa'd-'amir-sa'd 
B > “ ja’ ani 1 -nabiyyu 4$ 

A> ya'uduni wa ana bi-makkata 

E> qultu: ‘Ya rasuia llahi, usi bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: "Fa-l-shatri?’ Qaia: ‘La.‘ 


’’Plus Amr b. Mansur, bur al-lafd li Ahmad. 



Qulcu: ’Fa-l-thulthi?’ Qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an tada'a warathataka aghniya’a khaynin min an tada'ahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nas fi aydihim. ’ ” 


51. Bgw (5:281-2)== . . . —abu nu'aym + 'ubaydullah b. musa—sufyan—sa'd b. 
ibrahim— ‘ amir—sa* d 

B> "ja’ani 1-nabiyyu 4£ 

A> ya'uduni 

H * > wa kana yakrahu an yamuta fi 1-ard allati hajara minha. 

E> Qultu: "Ya rasula llahi, usi bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu: ‘‘Fa-l-shatri?’ Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu; 'Fa-l-thulthi?’ Qala: ‘Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an tada'a warathataka aghniya'a khayrun min an tada'ahum ‘alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nas bi-aydihim. 

G> Wa innaka mahma anfaqta min nafaqatin fa-innaha sadaqatun, hatta 1-Iuqma 
tarfa'uha ila fi imratika. 

J> Wa la'alla all ah an yarfa'aka fa-yantafi'a bika unasun wa yadurra bik akharin.’’’ 

52. Kh (#5354)==muhammad b. kathir—sufyan—sa'd b. ibrahim—‘amir—sa‘d 

B> “kan 1-nabiyyu ^ ya'uduni 

A> wa ana maridun bi-makkata. 

C> Fa-qultu: ‘Li mal, 

E> ua bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: “Fa-l-shahi?‘ Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-thulthi?’ Qala: ‘Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an tada’a warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tada'ahum ‘alacan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nas fi aydihim. 

G> Wa mahma anfaqta fa-huwa laka sadaqatun, hatta 1-luqma tarfa'uha fi fi mra’atika’ 
J> wa la'alla allah yarfa'uka; yantafi’u bika nasun wayadurru bik akharun.'” 


53. M (3:1252)==ish b. mansur-abu da’ud al-hafari-sufyan-sa'd b ibr- amir- 
sa’d 

B,A> "dakhala 1-nabiyyu 4^ ‘alayya ya'uduni wa ana bi-makkata ..." 
fa dhakara ma'na hadlth 1-zuhri (18) wa lum yadhkur qawl 1-nabiyyi 4^ fi sa'd b. khawlata. 
Ghayr annahu qala: “ Wa kan yakrahu an yamuta bi-l-ard allati hajara minha. ” 


54. IS (3:145)==fadl b. dukayn, muhammad b. 'Abd. 1-asadi-sufyan-sa‘d- 
'amir-sa'd 

B> “Ja'ani 1-nabiyyu 
A> ya'uduni wa ana bi-makkata, 

H* > wa huwa yakrahu an amuta bi-l-ard allati hajartu minha, 

* > fa qala: ‘ Yarham allah ibn 'afra 1 . * 

E> Fa-qultu:‘Ya rasula llahi, ua bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-shaui?’ Qala: 'La.‘ 

Qultu: ‘Al-thulthi?’ Qala: ‘Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 

F> Innaka an tada'a warathataka aghniya’a khayrun min an tada'ahum ‘alatan 
yatakaffafuna 1-nas fi aydihim. 

G> Wa innaka mahma anfaqta ‘ala ahlika min nafaqatin fa-innaha sadaqatun, hatta 1- 
luqma tarfa'uha ila fi imratika 
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J> Wa ‘asa all ah an yarfa'aka; fa-yantafi‘a biha qawmun wa yadurra bik akharun. 
D>Qala: Wa lam yakun lahu yawma idhin ilia bnacun. 

55. Hn (#1482)==waki‘--sufyan 14 -sa‘d b. ibrahim—'amir—sa‘d 
B>anna l-nabiyya dakhala alayhi 
A>ya'uduhu wa huwa maridun bi-makkata. 

E> Fa-qultu: "Ya rasula llahi, usi bi-maii kullihi?" Qala: “La.” 

Qultu: “Fa-bi-l-shatr?" Qala: "La.” 

Qultu: "Fa-bi-l-thuith?" Qala: '‘Al-thulth, wa l-thulth kabir aw kathir. 

F> Innaka an tada'a warithaka ghaniyyan khayrun min an tada'ahu faqiran 
yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

G> Wa innaka mahma anfaqta 'ala ahlika min nafaqatin fa-huwa laka sadaqatun, hatta 1- 
luqma tarfa'uha ila fi imrauka." 

D>Wa lam yakun lahu ilia bnacun wahidah. 

H**>fa dhakara sa'd 1-hijra. 

*> Fa-qala: “Yarhamu allahu sa'd b. 'afra', 

J> wa ia'alla allah yarfa'uka; hatta yantafi'a bika nasun wa yadurra bik akharun.” 


56. AY (#730)==zuhayr—waki‘—sufyan—sa'd—’amir—sa'd 
G> anna l-nabiyya . . . qala: "Innaka mahma anfaqta 'ala ahlika min nafaqatin fi innaka 
tujaru, hatta 1-luqma tarfa'uha ila fi imra’atik." 


57. Hn (#1482)==waki'-mis'ar 15 ~sa‘d b. ibrahim -ba'd al sa'd-sa'd 
no text. 


58. N (6:242)==ah. b. sulayman-abu nu'aym—mis'ar-sa'd b. ibrahim-ba'd al 
sa'd-sa'd 

A,B>marida sa'd, fa-dakhala rasulu llahi ^ 

E>faqala: “Ya rasula llahi, usi bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala:‘La.’ 

Wa saqa 1-hadith. 


59. Kh (#2744)==muh b. 'abd 1-rahim—zakariyya b. 'adiyy-marwan-hashim b. 
hashim—'amir—sa'd 
A> "maridtu 

B> fa 'adani 1-nabiyyu ^ 

h***> fa qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, ud'u allah an la yaruddani ‘ala 'aqibi,' 

J> qala: 'La'alla allah yarfa'uka wa yanfa'u bika nasan.’ 

(E)> qultu: 'Uridu an usiya, 

D> wa innama li ibnacun. ‘ 

E> Fa-qultu: Usi bi-l-nisfi?’ Qala: 'Al-nisfu kathir.' 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-thulthi?' Qala: 'Al-thulth, wa l-thulth kathir - aw. kabir.'” 

Qala: Fa-awsa 1-nas bi-l-thulth, fa-jaz lahum dhalika. 


M Actually: Hn-Waki'-Sufyan and Mis'ar- ... wa qal Mis'ar: 'an ba'd Al Sa'd. See also,-33. 
’’Actually: Hn-Waki'-Sufyan and Mis'ar -... wa qal Mis'ar: 'an ba'd Al Sa'd. See also, 33. 




60. HQ (6:269)== . . . — mundhir b. shadhan—zakariyya b. ‘adiyy—marwan— 
hashim b. hashim—'amir b. sa‘d--sa‘d 
A> "maridtu 

B> fa 'adani 1-nabiyyu 

h***> fa qultu: 'Ya rasula llahi, ud'u allah an la yaruddani 'ala ‘aqibi,’ 

J> qala: ‘La'alla allah an yarfa'aka fa-yanfa'a bika nasan.' 

(E)> fa qultu: 'Uridu an usiya, 

D> wa innama II ibnatun. 

E> A-fa-usi bi-l-nisfi?’ Qala:'Al-nisfu kathlr.”’ 

Qala: “Qultu: ‘Fa-l-thulthi?’ Qiila: Al-thulth, wa 1-thulth kathlr ~ aw, kabir.’ 

Qala: Fa-awsa bi-l-thulth, fa-jaz dhalika lahu. 


61. N (6:243)=='abbas b. ‘abd l-‘azim~‘abd i-kabir b. 'abd l-majid--bukayr b. 
mismar-‘ amir-sa ‘ d 
A>annahu ishtaka bi-makkata 
B>fa ja'ahu rasulu llahi.. 
h***> fa lamma ra’ahu sa'd baka, 

wa qala: “ Ya rasula llahi, amutu bi-l-ard allati hajartu minha?” 

I*> Qala: “La, insha allah.” 

E>Waqala, “Ya rasula llahi, usi bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala:"Fa-nisfahu?" Qala: "La." 

Qala: “Fa-thulthuhu?” Qala rasulu llahi : "al-thulth, wa I-thulth 

kathlr. 

F> Innaka an tatruka banika aghniya’a khayrun min an tatrukahum 'alatan 
yatakaffafuna l-nasa.” 


62. Hn (#1599)==husayn b. muh—jarir-jarir— ‘amir-sa’d 
E> Qultu “Ya rasula llahi, usi bi-mali kullihi? Qala: La.’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-thulthayh?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-nisfahu?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: “ Fa-l-thulthi? Qala: ‘Al-thulth, wa 1-thulth kabir. 

F> Ahadukum yada'u ahlahu bi-khayrin khayrun lahu min an yada'ahum 'alatan ‘ala 
aydi 1-nas" 


63. Hn (#1440)=='affan—wuhayb—ayyub—'amr b. sa'id-humayd—3 children— 
sa'd 

B>anna rasula llahi ^ dakhala 'alayh 
A>ya‘uduhu wa huwa maridun wa huwa bi-makkata, 

H*>fa qala: " Ya rasula llahi, qad khashitu an amuta bi-l-ard allati hajartu minha kama 
mata sa'd, fa-ud'u allah an yashfiyani." 

Qala: "Allahuma ishfi sa'dan, allahuma ishfi sa'dan, ailahuma ishfi sa'dan" 

C>fa qala - “ Ya rasula llahi. inna li malan kathiran, 

D> wa laysa li warithun ilia bnatun, 

E> a-fa-ua bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: "La.” 

Qala “A-fa-ua bi-thulthayhi?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala: "A-fa-usibi-nisfihi?" Qala: “La.” 

Qala: “A-fa-usi bi-l-thulth?" Qala: “Al-thulth, wa 1-thulth kathlr. _ 

G> Inna nafaqataka min malika laka sadaqatun, 

wa inna nafaqataka 'ala 'ayalika laka sadaqatun, 
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wa inna nafaqataka ‘ala ahlika laka sadaqatun. 

F> Wa innaka an tada'a ahlaka bi-'ayshin -- aw qala: bi-khayrin — khayrun min an 
tada'ahum yatakaffafuna 1-nasa.” 


64. IS (3:145)=='affan~wuhayb—ayyub—'amr b. sa'id— humayd—3 children— 
sa'd 

B>anna rasula llahi iSfc dakhaia ‘alayh 
A>ya'uduhu wa huwa maridun wa huwa bi-makkata, 

H*>fa qala: “Ya rasula llahi, ia-qad khashitu an amuta bi-l-ard aliati hajartu minha kama 
mata sa'd, fa-ud'u allah an yashfiyani.” 

Fa-qala: “Allahuma ishfi sa'dan, ail ahum a ishfi sa'dan, allahuma ishfi sa‘dan" 

C>fa qala: “ Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan ka^iiran, 

D> wa laysa li warithun ilia bnatun, 

E> a-fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: “La." 

Qala: ”A-fa-usi bi-thulthayhi?” Qala: "La." 

Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-nisfihi?" Qala: “La.” 

Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-thulthihi?” Qala: “Al-chulch, wa 1-thulth kathir. 

G> Inna nafaqataka min malika laka sadaqacun, 

wa inna nafaqataka 'ala 'ayalika laka sadaqatun, 
wa inna nafaqataka 'ala ahlika laka sadaqatun. 

F> Wa innaka an tada'a ahlaka bi-'ayshin — aw qala: bi-khayrin - khayrun min an 
tada'ahum yatakaffafuna 1-nasa.” 

65. M (3:1253)==muhahmmad b. abi 'umar-'abd al-wahhab-ayyub-'amr b. 
sa id-humayd-3 children-sa d 

A>anna 1-nabiyya dakhaia ala sa'd 
B>ya'uduhu bi-makkata, 

H*>fa baka. 

Qala- “Mayubkik?" 

Fa-qala: “Qad khashitu an amuta bi-l-ard aliati hajartu minha kama mata sa'd b. 

khawlata." 

I*> Fa-qala 1-nabiyyu ^ "allahuma ishfi sa'dan, allahuma ishfi sa'dan," thalatha 
mirarin. 

C>Qala: “Ya rasula Uahi, inna li malan kathiran, 

D> wa innama yarithuni bnati , 

E> a-fa-ua bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: “La." 

Qala: “Fa-bi-l-thulthayn?" Qala: "La.” 

Qala; "Fa-l-nisfi?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala: “Fa-l-thulthi?" Qala: "Al-thulth, wa 1-thulth kathir. 

G> Inna sadaqatak min malika sadaqatun, 

wa inna nafaqataka ‘ala ‘ayalika sadaqatun, 
wa inna ma ta'kul imra'ataka min malika sadaqatun. 

F> Wa innaka an tada'a ahlaka bi-khayrin — aw qala: bi-'ayshin -- khayrun min an 
tada'ahum yatakaffafuna l-nas," wa qala bi-yadihi. 


66. BM (p. 77)==b. Al-muthanna—'abd. Wahhab—ayyub-- amr b. sa'id— 
humayd-3 children-sa'd 

B>anna rasula llahi dakhaia ala sa d _ 

A>ya‘uduhu bi-makkata, 

H*>fa baka. 




Fa-qala: "Ma yubkik?” 

Qala: “ Khashitu an amuta bi-l-ard allati hajartu minha kama mata sa'd." 

Qala: "Allahuma ishfi sa'dan” thalathan. 

C> Fa-qala: " Li malun kathlr, 

D> yarithuni bnati, 

E> a-fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: "La." 

Qala: ‘‘Fa-bi-l-thulthayn?” Qala: “La." 

Qala: “Fa-l-nisfi?" Qala: “La.” 

Qala: “Fa-l-thulthi?” Qala: “Al-thulth, wa 1-ihulth kathlr. 

G> Inna sadaqatak min malika sadaqatun, 
wa nafaqataka ‘ala ‘ayalika sadaqatun, 
wa ma ta'kul imra'ataka min ta'amika laka sadaqatun. 

F> Wa innaka an tada'a ahlaka bi-khayrin — aw qala: bi-'ayshin -- khayrun min an 
tada'ahum yatakaffafuna 1-nas," wa qala bi-yadihi. 

67. M (3:1253)==abu l-rabi‘—hammad—ayyub—'amr b. sa‘id—humayd—3 
children-sa‘d 

A>marida sa'dun bi-makkata, 

B>fa atahu rasulu llahi ^ ya'uduhu 
bi nahw hadithi 1-thaqafi (#37) 


68. AY (#781)==zuhayr-isma'ii b. ibrahim-b. 'Awn-'amr b. sa'id-bumayd- 
3 children-sa'd 
A>“Marida sa‘d bi-makkata, 

B>fa atahu 1-nabiyyu ^ ya uduhu, 

H*>fa qala, 'Ya rasula llahi. qad rahibtu an amuta bi-l-ard kama mata sa'd b. khawla, fa- 
ud‘u all ah an yashfiyani.’ 

Fa-qala: 'Allahumma ishf sa'd,’ thalath marrat. 

C>Qala: ‘Ya rasula llahi, wa li malun kathir, 

D> wa laysa li warithun ilia kalalatan, 

E*> a-fa-ufl bi-nisfi mali?’ Qala:‘La.’ 

Qala: ‘Fa-usi bi-thultb mali?’ Qala: ‘Al-thulth kabir - aw kathir 
G> inna sadaqataka min malika laka sadaqatun, 
wa inna akl imratika min ta’amika sadaqatun, 
wa inna nafaqataka ‘ala ahlika sadaqatun, 

F> wa innaka an tada’a ahlaka bi-‘ayshin -aw qala: bi-khayrin - khayrun min an 
yatakaffafu. 


69. SbM (#331)=*=hushaym—b. ‘Awn—‘amr b. sa’id—humayd-3 children—sa‘d 
A>anna sa'dan marida bi-makkata, 

B>fa atahu rasulu Uahi ££ ya'uduhu, 

C>fa qala lahu sa'd: 

“ Ya rasula llahi, inni ada'u malan, 

D> wa laysa li warithun ilia kalalatan, 

E> a-fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: "La.” 

Qala: "Fa-bi-nisfihi?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala: “Fa-bi thulthihi?” Qala: "Al-thulth. wa 1-thulth kathir. 

F> Innaka an tada'a ahlaka bi-‘ayshin -- aw qala: bi-khayrin — khayrun min an 
tada'ahum yatakaffafuna 1-nasa.” 
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70. Tbr (#8770)==ya'qub b ibrahim--b. ‘Ulayya—b. 'Awn-'amr b. sa‘id 
humayd—3 children—sa‘d 
A>Marida sa‘d bi-makkata, 

B>fa atahu rasulu Uahi ££ ya'uduhu, 

C>faqala: “ Ya rasula Uahi, li malunkathir, 

D> wa laysa li warithun ilia kalalatan, 

E*> fa-ua bi-mali kullihi?" Qala: “La.” 


71. M (3:1253)==b. Al-muthanna—'abd 1-a‘la-hisham—muhammad -humayd 
3 children-sa'd 
A>Marida sa'd bi-makkata, 

B>fa atahu 1-nabiyyu ya'uduhu, 

bi mithli hadith 'amr b. sa'id ‘an humayd 1-himyari (#37) 


72. AbH (#132)==saim b. qutayba-shu'ba-simak-mus'ab-sa'd 
Qala: “Nuzilat fiyya arba'u ayatin: 

E*> Qala: Wa nuzilat fiyya ayat l-wasiyyati 


73. Hn (#1614)==muhammad b. ja'far—shu’ba—simak—mus'ab—sa'd 
qala: “Nuzilat fiyya arba'u ayatin: 

A>Qala: Wa dakhala rasulu llahi ^ ala sa'd 
B>wa huwa maridun ya'uduhu 

E> fa qala: “Ya rasula llahi, ust bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala: “Fa-bi thulthayhi?” Qala: "La.” 

Qala: “Fa-bi thulthihi?” 

Qala: Fa-sakata. 


74. HQ (6:269)== . . . -wahb b. jarir—shu'ba—simak-mus'ab—sa'd 
qala: "Nazalat fiyya arba'u ayatin, 
fa dhakara 1-hadith 

A,B> qala: "Wa dakhala rasulu llahi ££ 'alayya wa ana marid, 

E> fa qultu: 'Ya rasula Uahi, usi bi-mali kullihi? 


75. Hb (#6953)== 'umar b. muh.—b. Bashshar—muhammad b. ja'far—shu'ba 

simak-mus'ab—sa'd 

qala: "Unzilat fiyya arba'u ayatin: 

A> Qala: Wa dakhala ‘alayya rasula aliah ^ 

B> wa ana maridun ya'udunl 

E> qultu: “Ya rasula Uahi, ua bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: “La." 

Qultu "fa bi-thulthayhi?” Qala: “La.” 

Qultu "fa bi-nisfihi?" Qala: "Li" 

Qultu: "Fa-bi thulthihi?” ^ 

Qala: Fa-sakata. 



76. M (3:1253)==b. 1-muthanna, b. bashshar—b. Ja'far—shu'ba—simak— 
mus'ab—sa'd 

bi hadha i-isnad, nahwahu (#46) wa lam yadhkur: "Wa kan, ba‘d, al-thulth ja'izan.” 


77. M (3:1252)==zuhayrb. harb--hasan b. musa—zuhayr—simak~mus‘ab—sa‘d 
A,b*>"maridtu fa-arsaltu ila 1-nabiyyi 
E> fa qultu: 'Da'ani aqsim mali haythu shi'tu.' Fa-aba. 

Qultu: “Fa-l-nisfi?" Fa-aba. 

Qultu: "Fa-l-thulthi?" Fa-sakata ba'd al-thulth.” 

Qala: Fa-kan, ba‘d, al-thulth ja'izan. 


78. DMS (7:158)== . . . —sufyan—simak—mus'ab—sa'd 

"Nazalat fiyya arba'u ayat: Al-anfalu, "wa sahibhuma fi 1-dunya ma'rufa, 
wa 1-wasiyyatu, wa 1-hamdu.” 


79. MHD (8:378-9)==. . .— za’ida— ‘abd 1-malik b. 'umayr—mus‘ab--sa'd 
B> " ‘Adani rasulu Haiti . . . fa-qultu lahu: 

E> 'Usi bi-mali kullihi? Qala: La.’ 

Qultu ’fa-l-nisfi?’ Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: ’Fa-l-thulthi?’ Qala: ‘Na’m, wa 1-thulth kathir.'” 


80. M (3:1252)==qasim b. zakariyya-husayn b. 'ali-’abd. Malik b. umayr- 
mus'ab-sa'd 

A,B> '"Adani 1-nabiyyu ^ 

E> fa-qultu:’Usi bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala:’La.’ 

Qultu: ‘Fa-l-nisfi?’ Qala: ‘La.’ 

Fa-qultu: ‘A bi-l-thukh?‘ 

Fa-qala: 'Na'm, wa 1-chulth kathir.'” 

81. AY (#779)==abu khaythama—jarir—'ata—abu ’abd 1-rahman-sa'd 

A> " 'Adani rasulu llahi ^ 

B > wa ana maridun, 

E> fa qala: "Awsayta?” 

Qultu: “Na’m.” 

Qala: ‘Bi kam?’ 

Qultu: 'Bi mali kullihi fi sabil allahi.’ 

Qala: ‘Fa-mataraktali waladika?’ 

Qala: Qultu: ‘Hum aghniya’a bi-khayr.’ 

Qala: 'Us' bi-l-'ushr.’ 

Fa-ma ziltu unaqisuhu wa yunaqisuni hatta qala: ‘Osi bi-l-thulthi, wa 1- 
thulthu kathirun.'" 

*>Qala: Abu ‘abd 1-rahman: Fa-nahnu nastahibbu an yanqusa min al-thulth li-qawl rasuli 
llahi “wa 1-thulth kathir." 


82. T (#982)==qutayba—jarir—ata—abu ‘abd 1-rahman 1-sulami—sa‘d 
“ ‘Adani rasulu llahi ^ 


A> 
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B > wa ana maridun, fa-qal 

E> ‘awsayta?"’ 

Qultu: 'Na'm.’ 

Qala: ‘Bi kam?‘ 

Qultu: ' Bi mali kullihi fi sabil allahi. 

Qala: 'Fa-ma tarakia li waladika?’ 

Qultu: 'Hum aghniya’a bi-khayr. ’ 

Fa-qala: ‘usi bi-i-‘ushr. ’ 

Qala fa-ma ziitu unaqisuhu hatta qala: 'usi bi-1-lhulth wa 1-thulth kabir.’ 
*>Qala: Abu 'abd 1-rahman: Fa-nahnu nastahibbu an yanqusa min al-thulth li-qawl rasiali 
llahi “wa 1-thulch kabir.” 

83. N (6:243)==ish b. ibrahim—jarir"‘ata'”abu 'abd 1-rahman—sa'd 
A> “ ‘Adani rasulu llahi 4$ 

B > fi maradi 

E> fa qala: 'Awsayta?' 

Qultu: ‘Na'm.’ 

Qala: ‘Bi kam?' 

Qultu: 'Bi mali kullihi fi sabil allahi.’ 

Qala ' Fa-ma carakta li waladika?’ 

Qultu: 'Hum aghniya" 
qala: 'usi bi-l-‘ushr.’ 

Fa-ma zal yaqul wa aqul hatta qala: ‘usi bi-1-thullhi, wa 1-thulthu kathirun — 

aw kabir.' 


84. DMS (7:160)== . . . -khalid b. 'abd l-tahhan-‘ata-al-sulami-sa'd 
B> “Maridcu 

A> fa 'adani 1-nabiyyu 4^. 

E> fa qala li: 'Awsayta?' 

Qultu: ‘Na'm.’ 

Qala: 'Bi kam?' 

Qultu: Bi-mali kullihi fi sabil allah wa 1-fuqara'.’ 

Fa-qala li: ‘usi bi-l-'ushr.' 

Qala: "Qultu: ‘Ya rasula llahi. inna mali kathir, wa 'ayali aghniya."” 

qala: "Fa-lam yazil yunaqisuni wa unaqisuhu. 

[hatta?] qala: 'usi bi-l-thulth, wa 1-thulth kathir."' 


85. Hfl (#1501)==husayn b. 'ali—za'ida—'ata’ b. 1-sa‘ib-al-sulami—sa'd 
"fiyya sanna rasulu llahi ^ 1-thulth. 

A,B> Atani ya'uduni.” 

E> Qala, “fa qala li: 'Awsayta?'” 

Qala: "Qultu: 'Na'm, ja'altu mali kullahu fi 1-fuqara’ wa 1-masakin wa ibn 1-sabil.' 

Qala: 'La taf'al.’ 

Qultu: ‘Inna warathati aghniya" 
qultu: 'Al-thulthayn?‘ Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-shatri?' Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: Al-thulth?' Qala: Al-thulth, wa 1-thulth kathir."’ 


\ 


86. (Yunus)—Tay (l:27)==sallam--'ata-al-sulami-sa'd 
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B> “Dakhala alayya rasula allah 

A> wa ana maridun, 

E> qala: 'Hal awsayta?' 

Qultu: 'Na'm, usitu bi-mali kullihi.’ 

Qala: 'Fa-ma tarakta II waiadika?’ 

Qultu: 'Hum aghniya bi-khayrin. ’ 

Qala: 'iisi bi-l-'ushr.’ 

Fa-ma zal yunaqisuni wa unaqisuhu, 
hatta qala: ‘iisi bi-l-thulthi, wa 1-thulthu kathirun.’ 


87. AY (#746)==b. Numayr—b. Fudayl--'ata’-abu 'abd 1-rahman-sa‘d 
“Fiyya sunna 1-thulth. 

A,B> Maridtu maradan fa-'adani fihi rasulu llahi . . . 

E> fa qala:'Hal awsayta?’ 

Qultu:'Usitu bi-mali kullihi.’ 

Qala: ‘Fa-ma tarakta li warathatika?’ 

Qultu: 'Innahum aghniya'.’ 

Qala: 'usi bi-l-‘ushr. Wa utruk sa’irahu li-warathatika. 

Wa dhakara 1-hadith. 


88. Hn (#1485)==‘abd 1-rahman—hammam— qatada—yunus b. jubayr-muh b. 
sa'd-sa'd 

B>anna 1-nabiyya 4£ dakhala ‘alayhi 
A>bi makkata wa huwa maridun, 

D>fa qala: "Innahu laysa li ilia bnatun wahidah, 

E> fa usi bi-mali kullihi?" 

Fa-qala 1-nabiyyu : “La." 

Qala: “Fa-usi bi-nisfihi?" 

Qala 1-nabiyyu : “La." 

Qala: “Fa-usi bi-thulthihi?" Qala: "Al-thulth wa 1-thulth kabir." 


89. IS (3:145-6)=='affan—hammam b. yahya—qatada—yunus-muh b. sa'd- 
sa'd 

B>anna 1-nabiyya dakhala 'alayhi 
A>wa huwa bi-makkata wa huwa yuridu an yusiya, 
qala: 

D> "Fa-qultu: ‘Innahu laysa li ilia bnatun wahidah, 

E> a-fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala:'La.' 

Qala: ‘A-fa usi bi-l-nisfi?’ Qala: La.’ 

Qala: 'A-fa-usi bi-l-thulth?’ Qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun. 


90. Drm (2:407)==tayalisi— hammam—qauda—yunus-muhammad b. sa'd-sa'd 
B>anna 1-nabiyya dakhala 'alayhi 
A>wa huwa bi-makkata, 

D>wa laysa lahu ilia bnatun, 
fa qultu lahu: 

"Innahu laysa li ilia bnatun wahidah. . 

E> fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?" 
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Fa-qala 1-nabiyyu *§£: "La.” 

Qultu: "Fa-usi bi-l-nisfi?” 

Fa-qala lahu 1-nabiyyu "La.” 

Qala: "Fa-asi (sic) bi-l-thulth?” 

Qala: " Fa-qala rasulu llahi 4&: ‘al-thulth wa 1-thulth kabir. ’ ” 

91. Hn (#1486)= =bahz--hammam—qatada—abu ghallab—muhammad—sa'd 
anna 1-nabiyya dakhala alayh, 

fa dhakara mithlahu (#58), qala 'abd 1-samad: "Kathir,” ya'ni, 1-thulth. 


92. Syr (1:74)== . . . --al-qattan—ja'd— 'a'ishah-sa'd 
A> qala sa d: “Ishtakaytu bi-makkata, 

B> fa dakhala 'alayya rasula allah ya'uduni, 

* > fa-masaha wajhi wa sadri wa batni, wa qala: 

* > ‘Allahuma ishfi sa'dan, ’ 

*> fa ma ziltu yukhayyalu ilayya anni ajidu barda yadihi ‘ala kabidi hatta 1-sa‘ah.” 

93. Hn (#1474)==al-qattan-ja'd—‘a'ishah-sa'd 

A> “ishtakaytu shakwa li bi-makkata. 

B> fa dakhala ‘alayya rasula allah ya'uduni. ” 

C> Qala: “Qultu ‘Ya rasula llahi, inni qad tarakru maian, 

D> wa laysa li ilia bnatun wahidah. 

E> a-fa-usi bi-thulthay mali wa atruku laha 1-thultha?’ Qala: 'La.’ 

Qala: 'A-fa-usi bi-l-nisfi wa atruku laha 1-nisfa?’ Qala: 'La. ’ 

Qala: 'A-fa-usi bi-l-thulth wa atruku laha 1-thulthayn?' Qala: ‘Al-thulthu, wa 1- 
thulthu kathirun,’ dialath mirarin." 

*> Qala: “Fa-wada'ayadahu ‘ala jabhatihi, 

fa-masaha wajhi wa sadri wa batni (sic), wa qala: 

*> ‘Allahuma ishfi sa'dan,wa atimm lahu hijratahu,’ 

*> fa ma ziltu yukhayyalu ilayya bi-anni ajidu barda yadihi ala kabidi hatta 1- 

sa'ah.” 


94. DMS (7:160-1)== . . . —ah b. ja'far-hn-al-qattan-‘a'ishah-sa'd 
A> “Ishtakaytu shakwa li bi-makkata, 

B> fa dakhala ‘alayya rasula allah ya'uduni, qala: 

C> 'Qultu 'Ya rasula llahi, inn! qad taraktu mali, 

D> wa laysa li ilia bnatun wahidah, 

E> a-fa-usi bi-thulthay mali wa atruku laha 1-thultha?’ Qala: 'La.' 

Qala: 'A-fa-usi bi-l-nisfi wa atruku laha 1-nisfa?’ Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qala: 'A-fa-usi bi-l-thulth wa atruku laha 1-thulthayn?’ Qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa 1- 
thulthu kathirun,' thalath marrat.” 

*>Qala: “Wa wada'a yadahu ‘ala jabhatihi, 

fa-masaha wajhi wa sadri wa batni , (sic) 

*> wa qala: 'Allahuma ishfi sa'dan,wa atimm lahu hijratahu’ 

* > fa ma ziltu yukhayyalu ilayya bi-anni ajidu barda yadihi ala kabidi hatta 1- 

sa'ah.” 

\ 


95. Kh (#5659)==makki b. ibrahim—ju'ayd—‘ai'isha—sa'd 


A> “tashakkaytu bi-makkata shakwa shadidah 
B> fa jaani 1-nabiyyu 4& ya'uduni, fa-qultu: 

C> ‘Ya nabiyy allah, inni atruku malan, 

D> wa inni lam atruk ilia bin tan wahidah. 

E> Fa-usi bi-thulchay mali wa atruku I-thultha?’ Fa-qala: ‘La.’” 
qultu: ‘Fa-usi bi-l-nisfi wa atruku 1-nisfa?’ Qala: 'La.' 

Qultu: ‘Fa-usi bi-l-thulth wa atruku laha 1-thulthayn?’ Qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa 1- 
thulthu kathirun. ’ 

*> Thumma wada'a yadahu ‘ala jabhatihi, 

thumma masaha yadahu 'ala wajhi wa batni (sic), thumma qala: 

*> ‘ Allahuma ishfi sa'dan.wa atimm lahu hijratahu. ’ 

* > Fa-ma ziltu ajidu bardahu ‘ala kabidi fi ma yukhalu ilayya hatta 1-sa'ah. ” 

96. D (#3088)==harun b. ‘abd—makki b. ibrahim— ju'ayd-'a’isha-sa'd 

A> ishtakaytu bi-makkata 

B> fa ja ani rasulu llahi ^ ya’uduni, 

*> wa wada'a yadahu ‘ala jabhaci thumma masaha sadri wa batni, thumma qala: 

*> ''Aliahumma ishfi sa'dan, wa atmim lahu hijratahu.” 

97. DMS (7:160)== . . . —ibrahim b. ya'qub—makki b. ibrahim—ju'ayd— 
'a'ishah 

(sick visit hadith: Mash, du'a H 1-shifa takhyii bard yadihi) 

'an abiha, qalat: 

*> Wada'a rasulu llahi yadahu ‘ala 

jabhati, thumma masaha wajhi wa batni , thumma qal 
*> "aliahummaishfi sa'dan," 

* > fa ma ziltu ajidu barda yadihi 'ala sadri fi ma takhayyala ilayya hatta 1-sa'ah. 


98. Mus (#16359)==ibn jurayj—abu bakr b. hafs—sa’d 
A>Ishtaka sa'dun bi-makkata 

fa hajja 1-nabiyyu hajjati 1-wada', 

B>fa ja'ahu 1-nabiyyu ^ 

*> fa qala: “Ya rasiila llahi, a tada'uni bi-makkata?” 

Fa-aqama 'alayhi yawman, thumma ja'ahu min al-ghad, fa-sallama ‘alayhi, 
H> fa qala: "A mayyitun ana, ya nabiyya allah, bi-makkata?" 

J> Qala: “ Inni la-atma'u an la tamuta bi-makkata. hatta yanfa' allah bika aqwaman wa 
yadurra bika akharin. ” 

Qala, fa-da‘a sa'dun an la yamuta bi-makkata 

fa qala 1-nabiyyu aliahumma istajib da'wata sa'd. 

Qala: Fa-dhalika hina qala: 

E> “ Ya nabiyy allah, innahu laysa li waladun ilia jariyatan, wa ana dhu maiin kathirin, 
a-fa-usi fi ikhwani — ya'ni 1-muhajirin — bi-l-thulthayn?” Qala: "La.” 

Qala: “Fa-l-shatri?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala: “Fa-l-thuithi [qila: al-thulth] wa 1-thulth kathir." 

99. Mus (#16360)==ibn jurayj—'ata'—sa'd 

C> “Ya rasula llahi. innali malan -- 

D> wa laysa li waladun ilia jariyatan, 
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E> a-fa-usi bi-l-thulchayn?" Fa-qala 1-nabiyyu "dhaiika kathlr." 
Qala: "Fa-l-nisfi?” Qala: “ Dhaiika kacbir. “ 

Qala: "Fa-l-thulthi?" 

Qala, “fa sakata 1-nabiyyu 16 fa-mada bi-dhalika 1-amr. 


100. D (#3875)==ishaq b. isma'il--sufyan~ibn abi najih— mujahid—sa'd 

A> "maridtu maradan 

B> atani rasulu llahi ya'uduni 

* > fa wada'a yadahu bayn chadyayya 

*> hatta wajadtu bardaha 'ala fu'adi, fa-qala: 

*> ‘Innaka rajulun maf'udun. I'd 1-harith b. kalada, akha thaqif, fa-innahu rajulun 
yatatabbabu. Fal-ya'khudh sab'a tamaratin rain 'ajwat 1-raadina fai-yalja'hunna bi- 
nawahunna thumma li-yaluddaka bihinna.’” 

101. IS (3:146-7)==muhammad b. ‘umar—sufyan-b. Abi najih—mujahid—sa'd 
A,B> “Maridru fa-atani rasulu llahi ya'uduni 

*> fa wada'a yadahu bayn chadyayya 

*> fa-wajadtu bardaha ‘ala fu'adi, thumma qala: 

*> 'Innaka rajulun maf'udun. Fa'ti 1-harith b. kalada, akha thaqif, fa-innahu rajulun 
yatatabbabu. Fa-murhu fal-ya'khudh sab a tamaratin min 'ajwat 1-madina fai- 
yalja'hunna bi-nawahunna thumma li-yaluddaka bihinna. 


102. Mjm (#5464)==muhammad b. 'Abd. 1-hadrami-muhammad b. Abdullah 
b. numayr—sa'd 

sami'tu muhammad b. ‘Abd b. numayr, wa qara’ alayya hadith subai'a anna zawjaha 
tuwuffiya, fa-qala: “Zawjuha sa'd b. khawla, 

wa qala rasulu llahi fi 'ayadatihi li sa'd b. abi waqqasin fi hajjati 1-wada': "allahumma 
mdi 

li-ashabi iiijratahum, wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim, wa lakinna 1-ba‘is sa du bnu 
khawla, "ratha lahu rasulu Uahi an mata bi-makkata. 


103. Hil (#1479)==waki‘—hisham—abihi—sa'd 
B>anna 1-nabiyya dakhala 'alayha 
A>ya'uduhu wa huwa maridun, fa-qala: 

E> "Ya rasula llahi, a la usi bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: "La.” 

Qala: "Fa-bi-l-shatr?" Qala: "La.” 

Qala: "Fa-bi-l-thuith?" Qala: “Al-thulth, wa 1-thulth kathlr - aw kabir. 


104. N (6:243)==ish b. ibrahim--waki'—hisham—abihi—sa'd 
A,B>anna 1-nabiyya ‘adahu fi maradihi, fa-qala: 

E> “Ya rasula llahi, usi bi-mali kullihi?" Qlla: “La.” 


1# If the description of the Prophet fa sakata al-nabi is not a record of Sa'd’s words but, rather, it 
is a narrator speaking, then this portion of the hadith would be considered mursat —since the chain of 
narration for this part of the hadith has a break as the narrator was clearly not present at the incident to 
record the Prophet’s silence. 



Qala: - Fa-l-shacri?“ Qala: "La." 

Qala: "Fa-l-thuithi?" Qala: "Ai-thulch, wa 1-thulth kathlr - aw kabir." 


105. NR. (1:401)== . . . —waki—hisham—abihi—sa'd 
A,B> “ ‘adani 1-nabiyyu fa-qultu lahu: 

E> ‘Usi bi-mali kullihi?’ Qala:‘La. ‘ 

Quitu: 'Fa-l-nisfi? 1 Qala: ‘La.’ 

Qultu: 'Fa-l-thulthi?' Qala: ‘Na'm, wa 1-thulch kachir.”' 


106. AY (#727)==zuhayr—waki' — hisham b. 'urwa—abih—sa'd 
anna 1-nabiyya . . . qala lahu: : "A1 chulth, wa 1-thulth kabir—aw kathir—fi I- 
wasiyyati. ” 


107. N (6:243)==muhammad b.al-waiid-muhammad b. rabi'a—hisham—abihi— 
‘a’isha 

A,B>anna rasula llahi ata sa'dan ya'uduhu, 

E> fa qala lahu sa'd: " Ya rasula llahi, usi bi-thulthay mali?” Qala: “La. ” 

Qala: “Fa-usi bi-l-nisfi?" Qala: "La." 

Qala: “Fa-usi bi-l-thulch?" Qala: “Na'm, al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun - aw 
kabir. 

F> Innaka an tada'a warachacaka aghniya'a khayrun min an tada ahum fuqara’ 
yatakaffafun. “ 


108. 1st (p. 444)== . . . -‘abdullah b. ‘uthman b. khuthaym- ubaydullah b. 
‘iyad—abiiu-jaddihi ‘amr b. 1-qari 
B>anna 1-nabiyya # dakhala 'ata sa'd b. maiik 
A>ya‘uduhu wa huwa maridun, 

*>wa dhalika ba'd ma raja'a min al-ji‘irrana wa qasama l-ghana'im wa tafa bi-l-bayt wa 
sa'a bayn 1-safa wa 1-marwa, fa-qala sa'd: 

C> “Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan 

D> wa yarithuni kalalatun. 

E> A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-mali kullihi -- aw atasaddaqu bihi?” Qala: " La." 

Qala: "Fa-bi thulthayhi?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala: "Fa-bi sharnhi?” Qala:''La.” 

Qala: "Fa-bi thuithihi?" Qala: “Na'm, wa dhalika kathir.” 

Wa 'an 'abd b. ‘uthman b. khuthaym, ‘an ubaydullah b. ‘iyad, an abihi, 'an jaddihi, 
annahu sami'a rasula llahi yaqul: 

*> "In mata sa'dun bi-makkata fa-adfinhu hahuna," wa ashar nahw tariq 1-madina. 


109. Usd (#3973)== . . . 'amr b. 'iyadun 1-qari—abihi—jaddihi 'amr 
anna rasula llahi qadima makkata fa-khalafa sa'dan maridan hina kharaja ila hunayn, fa- 
iamma qadima min al-ji'irrana mu'tamiran 
dakhala ‘alayhi wa huwa waji'un, maghlub. 

E> Qala: “ Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan...” 
wa dhakara haditha 1-wasiyyati bi-l-thulth. 
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110. Hn (4:60)==‘affan--wuhayb~'abd b. ‘uthman b. khuthaym-'amr b. 1-qari- 
-abihi—jaddihi 'amrb. 1-qari 

*>anna rasula llahi ^ qadima fa-khalafa sa'dan maridan haythu kharaja ila hunayn, fa- 
lamma qadima min ai-ji‘irrana mu'tamiran 
B>dakhala ‘aiayhi 

A>wa huwa waji'un, maghlub, fa-qala: 

C> "Ya rasula llahi, innali malan 

D> wa inni urathu kaialatan. 

E> A-fa-usi bi-mali kullihi - aw atasaddaqu bihi?" Qala: "La.” 

Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-thulthayhi?" Qala: “La.” 

Qala: “A-fa-usi bi-shatrihi?" Qala: “La.” 

Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-thuithihi?” Qala: ”Na‘m, wa dhaka kathlr.” 

H> Qala: "Ay rasula llahi, amucu bi-l-dar ailati kharajtu minha muhajiran?" 

J> Qala: "Inni la-arju an yarfa'aka allah fa-yank’au bika aqwaman wa yanfa'u bika 

akharin. 

*> Ya 'amr b. 1-qari, in mata sa'dun ba'di, fa-hahuna fa-adfinhu, nahw tariqi 1- 
madina. ” 

Wa ashar bi-yadihi hakadha. 


111. IS (8:376-7)==affan—wuhayb—‘abd b. ‘uthman b. khuthaym-'amr b. 1- 
qari--abihi—jaddihi ‘amr b. 1-qari 

*>anna rasula llahi qadima fa-khalafa sa'dan maridan haythu kharaja ila hunayn, fa- 
lamma qadima min al-ji'irrana mu'tamiran 
B,A>dakhala ‘aiayhi wa huwa waji'un, maghlub, fa-qala: 

C> " Ya rasula llahi, inna lx malan 
D> wa inni urathu kaialatan. 

E> A-fa-ua bi-mali kullihi — aw atasaddaqu bihi?” Qala: "La.” 

Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-thulthayhi?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-shatrihi?" Qala: “La.” 

Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-thuithihi?" Qala: "Na'm, wa dhaka kathir--aw kabir.” 

H > Qala: “Ay rasila llahi, a mayyitun ana bi-l-dar ailati kharajtu minha muhajiran?" 

J> Qala: “Inni la-arju an yarfa'aka allah fa-yank’au bika aqwaman wa yantifi'u bika 
akharun. 


*> Ya 'amr b. 1-qari, in mata sa'dun ba'di, fa-hahuna idfinhu, nahw tariqi l-madina. 
Wa ashar bi-yadihi hakadha. 


112. MHD (3:145)=='affan-wuhayb-'abdullah-‘amrun 1-qari-abihi-jaddihi 
anna rasula Uahi . . . qadima makkata 'ama 1-fathi fa-khalafa sa'dan maridan hina 
kharaja ila hunayn. 

Falamma qadima min al-ji'irrana mu'tamiran 
dakhala 'aiayhi wa huwa waji'un maghlub. Fa-qala sa'd: 

C> “Ya rasula llahi, innali malan 

D> wa inni urathu kaialatan, 

E> a-fa-usi bi-mali kullihi, aw atasaddaqu bi-mali kullihi?” Qala: “La." 

Wa dhakara 1-hadith. 


113. DMS (7:161)== . . . —affan—wuhayb—‘abd b. ‘abdullah b. khuthaym- 
'amr b. 1-qari-abihi-jaddihi 'amrb. 1-qari 

*>anna rasula llahi qadima makkata, wa khalafa sa'dan maridan haythu kharaja ila 
hunayn, fa-lamma qadima min ji'irrana mu'tamiran 






B,A>dakhaIa 'alayhi wa huwawaji'un, maghlub, fa-qai 
C> "Ya rasula llahi, 

D> inna li malan wa ibni [sic] urarhu kalalatan. 

E> A-fa-usi bi-mali — aw atasaddaqu?” Qala: “La.” 

Qala: “A-fa-usi bi-thulthihi?" Qala: “Na‘m." 

Qala: "Wa dhaka kathir -- aw kabir.” 

H> Qala: "Ay rasula llahi, a mayyitun [ana] bi-l-dar alladhi [sic] kharajtu minha 
muhajiran?” 

J> Qala: “Inni la-arju an yarfaaka all ah fa-yank’au bika aqwaman wa yantifi'u bika 
akharun. 

*> Ya 'amr b. 1-qari, in mata sa'dun ba‘di. fa-hahuna idfinhu, nahw^ tariqi 1- 
madma. ” 

Wa ashar bi-yadihi. 

114. Baz (#1383)==ahmad b. rauhammad b. 'abdulah—'affan-wuhayb — 
'abdullah b. 'uthmanb. khuthaym--'amr b. al-qari--abihi--jaddihi 
*>anna rasula llahi ^ qadima makkaca, fa-khallafa sa'dan hina kharaja ila hunayn, fa- 
lamma faragha min al-ji'irrana mu'tamiran 
B.A>dakhala 'alayhi wa huwa maridun, fa-qala: 

C> " Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan 
D> wa innama yarithuni kalalacun. 

E> A-fa-ua bi-mali kullihi - aw atasaddaqu bihi?" Qala: "La.” 

Qala: “A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthayhi?" Qala: "La.” 

Qala: "Fa-bi shauihi?" Qala: "La.” 

Qala: "Fa-atasadaqqu bi-thulthihi?” Qala: “Na'm. wa dhalika kathir." 

H*> Qala: "Inni, ya rasula llahi, akhafu an udfan fiha -- aw fi l-mawdi' alladhi kharajtu 
minhu muhajiran?” 

10* > Qala: “ La. Inni la-arju an yarfa'aka allah" 

ya'ni: "Fa-yunf’au bika aqwamun wa yudarru bika akharun. 

*> Ya 'amr, in mata sa'dun hahuna, fa-adfinhu, nahw tariq 1-madina.” 

Wa ashar bi-yadihi hakadha. 


17 The text is not quite clear: it could be 'an, or 'ala. 
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Ibrahim b. Sa’d, b. Abi Saiama and others 

22. “Maridcu maradan ashfaytu minhu, fa-dakhala 'alayya rasulu llahi. 
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43. Anna rasuia lialii ££ 'adahu fi maradihi bi-makkata 
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59. Maridtu fa-'adani 1-nabiyyu 
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Shu'ba--Simak 

73. Qala: wa dakhala rasulu llahi ala Sa‘d wa huwa maridun yauduhu 

74. qala: "wa dakhala rasulu llahi 'alayya wa ana marid, 

75. Qala: wa dakhala 'alayya rasula allah wa ana maridun ya'uduni 
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b. Fudayl 

87. FiyYa sunna 1-thulth. Maridtu maradan fa-'adani fih rasulu liahi. 
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mu'tamiran dakhala 'alayhi wa huwa maridun, 




4.Fa~qultu: 'Ya rasula Ilahi, inna U maJan kathlran wa laysa yarithuni ilia ibnati. 

A-fa-atasaddaqu bu thulthay mali?'Qala: ‘La.'"Qala: "Qultir'Fa-l-sham?’ Qala: 'La.’Qulcu: 'Al-thulth?' 
Qala: 'Al-thulth kabir. ” 

Innaka an-tarakta waladaka aghniya' a khaynm min an tatrukahum 'alatan yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

Wa innaka lan-tunfiqa nafaqatan ilia ujirta 'alayha, hatta 1-iuqma tarfa'uha ila fi imratika. ’ 



6.Fa-qultu: ' Ya rasula llahi, inna II malan kathlran wa laysa II man yarithunl ilia ibnati. 

A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-mali kullihi?’Qala: 'La.'”Qala: “Qultu: ’A-fa-atasaddaqu bu thulthay malI?'Qala: 'La.'"Qultu: 'Fa-l- 
shatri?’Qala: 'La.'Qultu: '*Fa-l-thulthi?” 

Qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathirun.” 

wa dhakara 1-hadith. 
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28. fa qultu: "Ya rasula llahi, balagha bi mio al-waja'i ma tara wa an dhu malm wa la yarithuni ilia ibnatun 
a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali? "Qala: "La." Fa-qultu fa-bi-l-shatr. Qala :"La." 

Qala: "Al-thulthu, wa l-thnlthu kathirun - aw kabir. 

Inn aka an tadhara warathataka aghniya' khayrun min an tadbarahum ‘alatan yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

Wa innaka lan tunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta biha haaa ma taj'alu fi fi imra'atika." 


29.fa qultu: 'Ya rasiila llahi, baiagha bi min al-waja'i ma tara wa an dhu malia wa la yarithuni ilia ibnatun li 
a-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?’Qala: ‘La.' Qultu: ‘Fa-bi shatrihi’ Qala : ‘La.’ 

Thumma qala: ‘Al-thulthu, wa 1-thulthu kathlrun. 

Innaka an tadhara warathataka aghniya' khayrun min an tadbarahum ‘aiatan yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

Wa innaka lan cunfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta biha hatta ma taj'alu fi fi imra'atika." 
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35.Fa-qultu lahu: “Ya rasula llahi, qad balagha minni 1-waja‘u ma tara, wa ana dhu malln.wa la yarithuni ilia ibnatun, 
A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-thulthay mali?’Qala: La. Qala: "Qulcu: ‘Fa-bi l-shatr?'Qala: [‘La.] ,, 'Qultu: Fa-bi-l-thulth?’ 

Qala: "Qala: Al-lhulth kabir- aw kathir. 

Innaka an-tada'a warathataka aghniya’a khayrun laka min an tada'ahum 'alatan yatakaffafuna 1-nasa. 

Wa innaka lan tvinfiqa nafaqatan tabtaghi biha wajha llahi ilia ujirta fiha hatta ma taj alu fi fi imratika’ 
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42.Fa-qulcu: 'Ya rasiila llahi, ma arani ilia ulimma bi.wa an dhn maim kathirin, wa innama yarithuni ibnatun li. 
A-fa-atasaddaqu bi-mali kullihi?'Qala: La .'Qultu: ■Fa-nisfahu?‘Qala: La.’Qultu: 'Fa-l-thulthi? 

Qala: 'Al-thulthu, wa 1-thultbu kathirun. 

Innaka an-tatruka warathataka aghniya’a khaynm min an tatrukahum fuqara' yatakaffafuna 1-nas bi-aydihim. 
Wa innaka la tunfiqu nafaqatan ilia ajaraka allah fiha, hatta 1-luqma taj aluha fi fi imra'atika. 
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2 This is the editor’s reading: the MS does not contain the words in the brackets. 
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60.Fa-qultu: “Uridu an usiya, wa ixmama U ibnatun.” 

A-fa-usi bi-l-nisf? ”Qala: "Al-nisf kathir. ’’Qala: Qultu: “ Fa-l-thulthi? 
Qala: "Al-thulth, wa 1-thulth kathir - aw, kabir. ” 

Qala: Fa-awsa bi-l-thulth, fa-jaz dhalika lahu. 
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65.Qala: “ Ya rasula llahi, inna li malan kathiran, wa innama yarilhuni ibnati, 

a-fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?"Qala: “La."Qala: " Fa-bi-l-thulthayn?’Qala: "La.”Qala: ‘'Fa-l-nisf?"Qala: "La.”Qala: “Fa-l-thulthi?" 

Qala: "Al-thullh, wal-thulth kathlr. 

Inna sadaqatak min malika sadaqatun, wa inna nafaqataka 'ala 'ayalika sadaqatun, wa inna ma ta’kul imra’ataka min mallka 
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72.qala: wa nuzilat fiyYa ayatu 1-wasiyya 
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, wa 1-thulth kathir. 



80-Usi bi-mali kullihi?"Qala: "La. 'Qultu: "Fa-l-aisf?"Qala: "La.“Fa-qultu: "A bi-l-thulth?' 
Fa-qaia: "Na m, wa 1-thulth kathir." 
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84. Fa-qala li: "Usita?" Qultu: "Na'm." Qala: "Bi kam?" Qultu: "Bi-mali kullihi fi sabil allah wa 1-fuqara'. 
Fa-qala li: "Us 1 bi-l-'ushr." 

Qala: qultu: "Ya rasula llahi, inna mail kathir, wa 'ayaii aghniya'" 

Qala: "Fa-lam yazil yunaqisuni wa unaqisuhu." 

Qala: "Us' bi-l-thulth, wa 1-thulth kathir." 




85. Qala, fa-qala li: "Usita?" Qala: qultu: “Na‘m, ja'altu mail kuliahu fi 1-fuqara' wa I-masakin wa ibna 1-sabil. Qala: "La taf'al. 
Qultu: "Inna warathati aghniya"' 

Qultu: "Al-thulthayn?" Qala: "La,"Qultu: "Fa-l-shaui?" Qala: “La." Qultu: "Al-thulth?“ 

Qala: "Al-thulth, wa 1-thulth kathlr." 








89.fa qultu: "Innahu laysa II ilia ibnatun wahidatun , 

a-fa-usi bi-mali kullihi?" Qala: "La." Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-l-msf?" Qala: "La." Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-l-thulth? 1 
Qala: "Al-thulthu, wal-thulthu kathirun." 


90. wa laysa lahu ilia ibuatun, 

fa qultu lahu: "Innahu laysa li ilia ibnatun waJbidatun , 

fa us! bi-mali kullihi?'' Fa qala 1-nabiyyu "La." Qultu: "Fa-usi bi-l-nisf?" Fa-qata lahu 1-nabiyyu &: "La." Qala: "Fa-asi (sic) 

bi-1 thulth?" 

Qala, fa-qala rasulu llahi "Al-thulth wa 1-thultb kabir." 
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P&Qala: fa-dhalika hlna qala: 



"Ya nabiyya llahi, ixrnahu laysa li waladun ilia jariyatan, wa ana dho malm kathirm, 

a-fa-usi fi ikhwani - ya'ni 1-Muhajirin - bi-l-thulthayn?" Qala: “La." Qala: " Fa-l-shatri?" Qala: "La." Qala: "Fa-Lthulthi 
[Qala 1-thulth] wa 1-thulth kathir." 
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1 lO.fa qala: "Ya rasula Ilahi, inna II malan wa innl urathu kalalatan. 

A-fa-usi bi-mali kullihi - aw atasaddaqu bihi?" Qala: "La." Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-thulthayhi?" "Qala: "La." Qala: "A-fa-usi bi- 
shacrihi?" Qala: "La." Qala: "A-fa-usi bi-thulthihi?" 
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J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. ‘ 
K> allahuma amdi li-ashabi bijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba'is sa'du bnu khawla. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasiilu llahi an mata bi-makkata.” 



5. Tah==Yumis—Sufyan—Zuhri—‘amir 
H> Fa-qultu: "Yarasula llahi, ukhallafu ’anhijraii?’ 

Qala: 

I> Innaka lan tukhallafa ba'di fa-ta'mala 'amalan turidu biln wajha llahi ilia izdadta bihi rif'atan wa darajatan. 



J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa ba'di hatta yantafi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 
K> allahuma amdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba'is sa'du bnu khawla. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasulu llahi an mata bi-makkata. 
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J> Wa la'aUaka tukhallafu hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yudarra bika akharun. 
K> allahuma amdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la canaddahum 'ala a qabihim. 

L> Lakinna 1-ba’is sa'du bmi khawla. ’ 

M> Yarthi lahu rasvilu llahi an tuwuffiYa bi-makkata." 

(Lafd hadithihima wahid) 
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25. DMS== . . . —al-Sakari—Baghawi-Mus'ab 1-Zubayri—Malik—Zvhri— 'amir 
H> Qala: “fa-qultu, Ya rasula Ilahi, ukhallafu ba'd Ashabi? 

I> Qala: Innaka lan tukhlaf fa-ta'mala^ 'amalan salihan ilia izdadta fihi darajatan wa rifatan. 

J> Wa la'allaka an tukhallafa haila yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K> allahuma amdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum 'ala a'qabibim. 



4 The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 
5 The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 
6 The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 



28. DMS== . . . —Abo Mos'ab —Malik—Zuhri— 'amir 
H> Qala: fa-qultu: "Ya rasiila llahi, ukhallafu ba‘d Ashabi?" 

I> Qala: "Innaka lan tukhallaj'a fa-ta‘mala 7 ‘amalan salihan tabtaghi bihi wajha llahi ilia izdadta darajatan wa riTatan. 
J> Wa la’allaka an tukhallafa hatta yantifi'a bika aqwamun wa yadurra bika akharun. 

K> allahuma amdi li-ashabi hijratahum wa la taruddahum ‘ala a'qabihim." 


v 



7 Hie MS has: fa-ya'mala. 
8 The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 
^The MS has: fa-ya'mala. 
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11 This is the corrected reading... The MS has: Sa'id b. Ibr-'Amr b. Sa'id. 


. N==‘Amr b. 'Ali—'Abd 1-Rabman—Sufyan--Sa'd—'amir 
> wa huwa yakrahu an yamuta bi-l-ard alladhi hajara minha. 

Qala 1-nabiyyu “Rahima allahu Sa‘d b. ‘Afra’, aw yarhamu allahu Sa'd b. 
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55. Hn—'Waki'-Sufyan 12 —Sa‘d b. Ibr—‘amir 
H**> Fa-dhakara Sa'duo 1-hijra. 

*> Fa-qala: “Yarhamu ailahu Sa'd b. 'Afra', 

J> wa ia'aila allah yarfa'uka; hatta yantafia bika nasun wa yadurra bik akharuo. ’ 



12 Actually: Hn--Waki‘-Sufyan and Mis'ar -... wa qal Mis'ar: 'an ba'dAl Sa'd. See also. 33. 
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Qala: "Ay rasula llahi, amutu bi-l-dar allati kharajtu minha muhajiran?" 

Qala: "Inni la-arju an yarfa'aka allah fa-yank'au bika aqwaman wa yanfa’u bika akharin. 
Ya ‘Amr b. 1-Qari, in mata Sa'dun ba'di, fa-hahuna fa-adfinhu, nahw tariqi i-madina." 
W a ashar bi-yadihi hakadha. 



112. IS==Affan—Wuhayb--'Abd b. 'Uth b. Khuthaym—'Amr b. 1-Qari—abihi—jaddihi 'Amr b. 1-Qari 
Qala: "Ay rasula llahi, a mayyitun ana bi-l-dar ailati kharajcu minha muhajiran?" 

Qala: "InnI la-arju an yarfa'aka allah fa-yank'au bika aqwaman wa yantifi'u bika akharun. 

Ya ‘Amr b. 1-Qari, in mata Sa'dvmba‘di, fa-hahuna idfinhu, nahw tariqi i-madina." 

Wa ashar bi-yadihi hakadha. 
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13 The text is not quite clear, it could be 'an, or 'ala. 
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101. IS==Muh b. 'Umar--Sufy£a~b. Abi Najib—Mujabid 


yB> maridtu fa-atani rasulu liahi ya'uduni 

> fa-wada‘a yadahu bayn thadyayya 

> fa-wajadtu bardaha 'ala fu'adi, 

> thumma qala: "Innaka rajulun maf'udun. Fa d l-Harich b. Kalada, akha Thaqif, fa-innah\i rajulun yatatabbabu. Famurhu fal- 
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110. Hn—'Affaa—Wubayb—'Abd b. 'U(h b. Khvtbaym—'Amr b. l-Qari—abihi--jaddihi *Amr b. 1-Qari 
Anna rasula llahi ^ qadima fa-khallafa Sa'dan maridan haythu kharaja ila hunaynin, fa-lamma qadima min al-ji‘irranati 
mu'tamiran 

dakbaJa ‘alayhi wa huwa waji'un, maghlub, 
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APPENDIX III 


JOINT ISNADS AND MULTIPLE HADITHS 
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I have used the term “joint isnad” to refer to the isnad of a hadith in which, 
somewhere in the isnad, a narrator relates a single text on the authority of more than one 
person. An example of this is versions 8 and 9 which Abu Da'ud relates on the authority 
of 'Uthman ibn Abi Shayba and Ibn Abi Khalaf--Sufyan--Zuhri--'Amir--Sa'd. After the 
isnad Abu Da’ud presents a version of the text noting a single point of difference in his 
narration: 

[Sa'd] said that he fell so ill, 

Ibn Abi Khalaf added: in Mecca , then both [Ibn Abi Khalaf and Ibn Abi Shayba] 
agreed [i.e. in the remainder of their narration], 
that he came to the brink of death ... 

A minor problem which a hadith like this poses is one of enumeration: should I 
consider this one hadith or two? This problem is minor since I can avoid it by not putting 
too much emphasis on coundng the number of hadiths. The related, more serious problem 
is reflected in Abu Da’ud’s statement “then both agreed”: how seriously can we take this 
statement of agreement? Can I assume that Abu Da’ud heard this hadith from both people, 
compared it word for word and found that the only difference was that one contained the 
extra words “in Mecca” while the other didn’t? Or is it possible that Abu Da’ud saw other 
differences but this was the only significant difference so he chose to record it? 

The latter interpretation is probably the more correct one in the case of version 8. 
However, consider the hadith which Ibn 'Asakir records in Ta'rikh Dimashq (DMS). After 
a tortuous isnad with numerous branches (discussed below) he relates the hadith noting 
minor differences of particles and pronouns throughout the narration. Ibn 'Asakir clearly 
demonstrtates concern with wording which suggests that in recording his hadith he was 
trying to record every single difference he could find among the various versions. In this 
case, then, I believe that we can take him as recording not one but many hadiths. 

Both the complexity of Ibn 'Asakir’s presentation, and the fact that I have taken this 
text from an unedited manuscript, have forced me to take up the task of editor and use 
interpretive judgement to make sense of his text. To be fair to the reader, I discuss this text 
and expose my editorial decisions in the following section. 

The Text of the Hadiths of Malik-Zuhri in Ta'rikh Dimashq 
Ibn 'Asakir uses the device known as haylula (or: tahwil) in order to present his 
material in a compact fashion. Where a hadith compiler has more than one isnad which is 
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united in its latter portion, he will relate the isnad up to the point where the isnads join and 
then use the letter “H” to indicate that he is suspending his narration of the first isnad and 
moving to the second isnad. Then he will relat the second isnad up to the point where it 
unites with the first isnad. Then, if there are two such isnads, he will say “both related 
from ...” and finish the final portion of the isnad. For example, suppose Humaydi 
wanted to record a hadith which he had (i) from Sufyan—Zuhri—' Amir-Sa'd and from (ii) 
Thawri—Sa'd b. Ibrahim—''Amir—Sa'd. He could record it as: 

Sufyan related from Zuhri (H) and Thawri related from Sa'd b. Ibrahim, both 
related from 'Amir that Sa'd b. Abi Waqqas said ... 

This example is especially clear because of the “both related from” after Sa'd b. 
Ibrahim’s name, since it explicidy indicates that the compiler is returning to the portion of 
the isnad which is common to both hadiths. Often enough, however, there is no such 
phrase and the compiler relies on the reader’s understanding that Zuhri must be relating 
from 'Amir, since that is the tabaqa (“generation”) from whom Zuhri relates his hadiths. 

The presence of the letter “H” is an explicit indication of a haylula which, again, is 
not always present. Sometimes the switch from the narration of the initial part of one isnad 
to that of another is indicated by a simple conjunctive “and” (wa). Thus, at the beginning 
of Ibn' Asakir’s hadith from Malik-Zuhri-' Amir we find: 

(31) Abu al-Muzaffar 'Abd al-Mun'im b. 'Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri and Abu al- 
Qasim Zahir b. Tahir al-Shahhami both related to me that Sa'd b. Muhammad b. 
'Abd al-Rahim al-Adib related to him that Abu 'Amr Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Hamdan; 

and 

(30) Abu Sahl Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Sa'dawayh related to me that Abu al- 
Qasim Ibrahim b. Mansur b. Ibrahim al-Sulami related to him that Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-Mighza; 
both said 

Abu Ya'la al-Mawsili related to us from Malik (H).... 

In my scheme of numbering I have referred to the first hadith of Abu al-Muzaffar 
'Abd al-Mun'im through Abu 'Amr Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Hamdan— Abu Ya'la— 
Malik as version 31, while the second hadith of Abu Sahl through Ibn al-Mighza- Abu 
Ya'la—Malik as version 30. In noting differences in the text of the hadith Ibn 'Asakir will 
refer to 31 as the hadith of Ibn Hamdan, and to version 30 as the hadith of Ibn al-Mighza. 

Having taken the chain of narration all the way to Malik, Ibn 'Asakir begins another 
chain after the explicit haylula, and continues: 

(25) and Abu al-'Izz Ahmad b. 'Ubaydullah b. Kadish related to us that Abu Sa'd 
Bakara b. Yahya al-'Uthmani related to him that Abu al-Hasan 'Ali b. 'Umar b. 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. Shadhan b. Ibrahim al-Sukari; 

(H) 
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(26) and Abu al-Qasim Isma'il b. Ahmad b. 'Umar [and] 1 Abu Nasr Ahmad b. 
Muhammad both said that Abu al Hussain Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Naqur 
related to us (H) 

and Abu al-Qasim also related to us that 'Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Khatib 

both said 

'Ubaydullah b. Muhammad b. Habbaba related to us; 
they both said (H)... 

There are a sufficient number of implicit and explicit hayliila here that I will pause 
the narration of the hadith to insert my reconstruction of the text. I believe that the final 
“they both said” refers to al-Sukari (final narrator in the portion of the isnad of version 25 
so far related) and 'Ubaydullah b. Muhammad b. Habbaba. The “both said” before this (in 
bold) refers to b. al-Naqqur and 'Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Khatib. Looking ahead, 
Sukari and ibn Habbaba both relate the hadith from al-Baghawi-Mus'ab al-Zubayri- 
Malik. However, since Ibn 'Asakir wants to record the hadith from two other narrators 
who relate the hadith through al-Baghawi-Mus'ab al-Zubayri-Malik, he puts the explicit 
sign of haylula , the “H,” and pauses the narration of the isnad to begin relating the two 
other isnads: 

and Abu al-Qasim Zahir b. Tahir related to us that Sa'id b. Abi' Amr 2 al-Muzani al- 
Hafiz related to us that Abu ' Ali Zahir b. Ahmad related; 
and Abu al-Fath Muhammad b. 'Ali and Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Salam b. Ahmad 
and Abu Nasr 'Ubaydullah b. Abi 'Asim and Abu 'Abdullah Zahir b. Ahmad and 
Abu 'Abdullah Samura and Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Qadir (both sons of Jundub) 3 
all said that Muhammad b. 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Farisi related to us that Abu Abd al- 
Rahman b. Muhammad al-Ansari related to us 
both said 

'Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Baghawi related to us that Mus'ab b. 'Abdullah [al- 
Zubayri] told us that Malik related to me (and in al-Sukari’s hadith: “related to us”). 

Here I would say that the final “both said” (in bold) refers to Abu 'Ali Zahir b. 
Ahmad and Abu 'Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Ansari. Although this is ambiguous, I 


*In square brackets I insert textual emendations which seem necesary to make sense of the text. 
Here the text does not have a conjunction (wa) between the two names, making it seem as if it were one 
long name. To take this as one name is unlikely because —(i) Abu al-Qasim’s name is known to us as .. 
. While Abu Nasr is another one of Ibn 'Asakir’s teachers ... (ii) this isnad is a common one in Tarikh 
Dimashq, see pgs ... (iii) the use of the dual in the “both of them” following these two names suggests 
that there should be a conjunctive panicle here. 

2 It is possible to read “Sa'id b. Abi "Amr” as "Sa'id b. Abi 'Umar” and then one is left with the 
letter waw which would then be read as a conjunctive particle. This would translate to “Sa'id b. Abi 'Umar 
and al-Muzani al-Hafiz related to us.” However, 1 believe that the text is best read as I have suggested 
because (i) ... (ii) To refer to a narrator as "al-Muzani al-Hafiz” goes against the style that Ibn 'Asakir 
employs-as we see, he usually gives the full name beginning with the kunya, the name, the name of 
fathers and grandfathers and then laqabs and nisbas. 

3 I have corrected the text here which, I believe, contains a repeated line at this point... 
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believe that the haylula of versions 25 and 26 is to the narrator immediately following this 
“both said” although there is no explicit indication of this at all. The text itself is not entirely 
clear that this is the point at which the haylula of versions 25 and 26 should be inserted. 
However I believe my reading is justified, since Mus'ab al-Zubayri is known as a teacher 
of both al-Sukari 4 of version 25 and ibn Habbaba 5 of version 26. 

Having taken the isnad all the way to Malik, Ibn' Asakir begins again: 

And Abu Muhammad Hibatullah b. Sahl related to us that Sa'id b. Muhammad al- 
Bahiri related to us that Zahir b. Ahmad al-Sarakhsi related to us that Ibrahim b. 
'Abd al-Samad al-Hashimi related to us that Abu Mus'ab related to us that Malik 
related to us from Ibn Shihab [al-Zuhri] from 'Amir b. Sa d (Abu Mus'ab and 
Suwayd added “ibn Abi Waqqas”) from his father (and in Ibn al-Mighza’s hadith it 
is “from Sa'd”)... ■ 

I have already mentioned two of the devices which can be used to clarify the 
ambiguity a haylula can create: the use of the letter “H,” and the use of a dual or plural 
when one resume the common portion of the isnad alerting the reader to the fact that the 
author is picking up a strand left behind earlier. We see the effectiveness of the third device 
in this last portion of the isnad where, since the previous isnads have already been taken all 
the way to Malik, the occurence of Malik’s name alerts us to the fact that this is the point 
where all the isnad left incomplete at Malik’s name are now being picked up. 

Summary 

Having examined the isnad of the hadith of Malik--Zuhri--'Amir in the manner 
suggested above, we find that Ibn 'Asakir is presenting text he has received from eight 
isnads: 


(i) (31) Abu al-Muzaffar 'Abd al-Mun'im b. 'Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri and Abu al- 
Qasim Zahir b. Tahir al-Shahhami-Sa'd b. Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Rahim al-Adib - 
-Abu' Amr Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Hamdan 
-Abu Ya'la al-Mawsili-Malik 


(ii) (30) Abu Sahl Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Sa'dawayh related to me that Abu al- 
Qasim Ibrahim b. Mansur b. Ibrahim al-Sulami related to him that Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. al-Mighza 

-Abu Ya'la al-Mawsili-Malik 


4 See, Taj al-Din Abu Nasr Abd al-Wahhab b.' Aii al-Subki Tabaqat al-shafi'iyya al-/cubra, edited 
by Mahmud Muhammad al-Tannahi and Abd al-Fattah Muhammad al-Hilw (Damascus: Isa al-Babi al- 
Halabi, 1964), 3/293. 

5 See note 3 of the editor’s notes on page 378, of the edited volume 31 of Ibn 'Asakir’s Tarikh 
dimashq, edited by Shukri Faysal (Damascus: Majma' al-Lugha al-'Arabiyya, 1951). 
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(iii) (25)Abu al-'Izz Ahmad b. 'Ubaydullah b. Kadish--Abu Sa'd Bakara b. Yahya 
al-'Uthmani—Abu al-Hasan ' Ali b. 'Umar b. Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. Shadhan 
b. Ibrahim al-Sukari— 

Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Baghawi--Mus'ab b. 'Abdullah-Malik 

(iv) (26) and Abu al-Qasim Isma'il b. Ahmad b. 'Umar [and] 6 Abu Nasr Ahmad 
b. Muhammad-Abu al Hussain Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Naqur 

--'Ubaydullah b. Muhammad b. Habbaba- 

(v) Abu al-Qasim-Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Khatib 
--'Ubaydullah b. Muhammad b. Habbaba— 

—'Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Baghawi—Mus'ab b. 'Abdullah-Malik 

(vi) Abu al-Qasim Zahir b. Tahir—Sa'id b. Abi'Amr 7 al-Muzani al-Hafiz-Abu 'Ali 
Zahir b. Ahmad 

—'Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Baghawi—Mus'ab b. 'Abdullah [al- 
Zubayri]-Malik 


(vii) Abu al-Fath Muhammad b. 'Ali and Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Salam b. Ahmad 
and Abu Nasr 'Ubaydullah b. Abi 'Asim and Abu 'Abdullah Zahir b. Ahmad and 
Abu 'Abdullah Samura and Abu Muhammad 'Abd al-Qadir (both sons of Jundub) 8 - 
-Muhammad b. 'Abd al-'Aziz al-Farisi-Abu 'Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al- 
Ansari 


-'Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Baghawi-Mus'ab b. 'Abdullah [al 
Zubayri]-Malik 


(viii) Abu Muhammad Hibatullah b. Sahl-Sa'id b. Muhammad al-Bahiri-Zahir b. 
Ahmad al-Sarakhsi—Ibrahim b. 'Abd al-Samad al-Hashimi—Abu Mus'ab—Malik— 
Ibn Shihab [al-Zuhri]—Amir b. Sa'd-Sa'd 


6 ln square brackets I insert textual emendations which seem necesary to make sense of the text. 
Here the text does not have a conjunction (wa) between the two names, making it seem as if it were one 
long name. To take this as one name is unlikely because —(i) Abu al-Qasim’s name is known to us as .. 
. While Abu Nasr is another one of Ibn ' Asakir’s teachers ... (ii) this isnad is a common one in Tarikh 
Dimashq, see pgs ... (iii) the use of the dual in the “both of them” following these two names suggests 
that there should be a conjunctive particle here. 

7 It is possible to read “Sa'id b. Abi 'Amr” as “Sa'id b. Abi 'Umar” and then one is left with the 
letter waw which would then be read as a conjunctive particle. This would translate to “Sa'id b. Abi 'Umar 
and al-Muzani al-Hafiz related to us.” However, I believe that the text is best read as I have suggested 
because (i) ... (ii) To refer to a narrator as “al-Muzani al-Haliz” goes against the style that Ibn 'Asakir 
employs-as we see, he usually gives the full name beginning with the kunya, the name, the name of 
fathers and grandfathers and then laqabs and nisbas. 


8 I have corrected the text here which, I believe, contains a repeated line at this point... 
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